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SUMMARY 


System  Development  Corporation,  under  the  terms  of  Defense  Civil  Preparedness 
Agency  Contract  No.  DCPA01-76-C-0330,  undertook  to  perform  a study  of  the  role 
of  the  Citizens  Band  (CB)  Radio  Service  and  of  Travelers  Information  Stations 
(TIS)  in  civil  preparedness  emergencies.  This  study  effort  has  been  completed 
and  SDC's  findings  and  recommendations  are  presented  in  this  report,  and  are 
summarized  below.  For  purposes  of  the  study,  the  CB  Radio  Service  was  broad- 
ened to  Include  other  applicable  services  in  the  Personal  Radio  Services. 

1 . SUMMARY  OF  FtNDlNCS 

Analyses  of  tlie  Personal  Radio  Services  (particularly  the  CB  Radio  Service)  and 
of  Travelers  Information  Stations  liave  resulted  In  a number  of  findings,  which 
are  siunmarlzed  below. 

1.1  urrirTY  of  personal  radio  services  for  civil  preparedness  emergency 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Tlie  CB  Radio  Service  is  characterized  by  numerous  technical  and  operational 
problems.  The  frequencies,  modulation,  and  power  outputs  specified  for  the 
service  sublect  it  to  Interference  from  other  CBors,  from  non-CB  radio  frequency 
users  who  share  the  band,  and  from  electrical  motor  and  ignition  noise.  CB 
signals  are  subject  to  skywave  propagation,  and  can  sometimes  be  detected 
hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  miles  away  as  noise  and  occasionally  as  coherent 
signals.  Skywave  propagation  is  increasing  as  the  11-year  sunspot  cycle  approacites 
its  peak  in  1979.  More  than  12-mlllion  people  are  licensed  to  operate  about 
I 25-million  CB  transceivers,  creating  congestion  on  some  channels,  and  on  all 

I channels  in  many  metropolitan  areas.  Some  CBers  lack  discipline,  interfering 

with  communications,  refusing  to  share  channel  time,  and  congregating  at  emer- 
' gency  locations.  CB  channels  are  rumor-prone;  information  on  them  Is  trans- 

mitted repeatedly,  altering  its  content  with  each  repetition.  CB  channels 
have  been  used  to  support  a variety  of  crimes  and  other  inappropriate  actlvl- 
t ies . 
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The  persons  who  cause  problems  on  CB  channels,  or  who  use  CB  to  support  Illegal 
activities  appear  to  be  a small  minority  of  CBers.  Most  CBers  are  willing  to 
cooperate  with  emergency  services  agencies,  if  they  know  an  emergency  is  in  prog- 
ress. Despite  serious  technical  limitations  and  operational  problems,  moreover, 
CBers  have  participated  in  many  beneficial  activities,  which  have  saved  lives 
and  protected  property.  These  beneficial  activities  include  monitoring  the  CB 
emergency  channel  (Channel  9)  and  responding  to  requests  on  it  for  information 
and  assistance;  participating  in  community  activities;  patrolling  neighborhoods 
to  prevent  crime;  watching  for  urban  and  wildland  fires;  assisting  in  search  and 
rescue  missions;  and  supporting  disaster  relief  operations. 

GMRS  is  a high  quality  communications  service.  It  operates  in  the  ultra  high 
frequency  (UHF)  band  and  transmits  frequency-modulated  signals.  GMRS  lacks  most 
of  the  technical  and  operational  problems  of  the  CB  Radio  Service.  It  is  fairly 
expensive  to  implement  and  requires  a moderate  level  of  technical  sophistication 
to  plan  and  operate.  It  is  now  primarily  used  by  businesses,  but  is  also  used 
by  some  volunteer  CB  groups  and  a few  governments  as  a control  network. 

1.2  FUTURE  DIRECTIONS  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PERSONAL  RADIO  SERVICES 

The  CB  Radio  Service  has  undergone  dramatic  changes  in  the  past  half  decade.  It 
has  grown  rapidly  from  about  800,000  licensees  in  1968  to  over  12-milllon  at  pre- 
sent. Federal  Communications  Commission  (FCC)  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  ser- 
vice have  been  revised  to  accommodate  the  interests  and  practices  of  CBers.  Des- 
pite tho  growth  and  general  loosening  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations,  the  disci- 
pline of  CB  operations  has  not  deteriorated  further  and  may  actually  have  improved. 

The  changes  to  the  Rules  and  Regulations  are  likely  to  continue;  the  overall  im- 
pact of  such  changes  will  generally  be  toward  simplifying  and  loosening  the  Rules 
and  Regulations.  The  CB  boom  has  slowed,  but  license  applications  are  still  be- 
ing received  at  a rate  of  at  least  a quarter-million  a month  (down  from  a peak 
of  almost  1-mllllon  in  Janu.iry  1977),  and  sales  on  the  order  of  5-mllllon  radios 
a year  are  anticipated.  Estimates  indicate  that  CB  transceivers  may  eventually 
he  in  2A  percent  of  all  households.  The  CB  Radio  Service  is  likely  to  continue 
as  a significant  communications  medium  for  the  foreseeable  future.  Its  slowed 
growth  rate,  however,  may  make  it  a more  manageable  resource. 
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Tlie  FCC  Is  exploring  the  possibility  of  creating  a new  service  in  the  Personal 
Radio  Services.  Several  UHF  bands  are  being  considered  as  possible  locations, 
and  a number  of  configurations  are  also  being  considered  for  the  new  service. 

1.3  FEDERAL  PERSONAL  RADIO  SERVICES  PROGRAMS 

DCPA  currently  has  a limited  program  to  support  use  of  the  Personal  Radio  Services 
by  civil  preparedness  agencies.  The  program  primarily  provides  matching  funds 
contributions  for  the  installation  of  CB  base  stations  and  GMRS  base  stations 
and  repeaters,  which  must  be  justified  in  civil  preparedness  communications  plans. 

Several  programs  for  using  CB  radio  have  been  developed  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  The  largest  of  these  (and  the  largest  federal  CB  program)  is 
the  National  Emergency  Action  Radio  (NEAR)  program  of  the  National  Highway  Traf- 
fic Safety  Administration  (NHTSA) . The  NHTSA  NEAR  program  allows  states  to  use 
federal  highway  safety  block  grants  to  develop  and  operate  programs  for  using  the 
CB  Radio  Service  to  Improve  emergency  medical  services,  police  traffic  services, 
debris  hazard  control,  and  school  bus  safety.  Before  states  can  spend  funds  on 
NEAR  programs,  however,  they  must  develop  state  NEAR  plans.  The  state  plans  have 
to  provide  for  all  aspects  of  implementing  and  operating  the  programs.  State 
programs  can  use  federal  funds  to  install  CB  equipment  in  vehicles  and  fixed  lo- 
cations operated  by  a wide  variety  of  state  and  local  public  safety,  highway, 
emergency  medical,  and  civil  preparedness  agencies.  Federal  funds  can  also  be 
used  for  training,  public  information  and  education,  data  collection  and  evalua- 
tion, and  staffing  and  administration.  States  are  encouraged  to  use  CB  volunteers, 
but  cannot  purchase  equipment  for  them.  The  State  of  Illinois  is  most  advanced 
in  developing  and  implementing  its  NEAR  program. 

In  addition  to  the  NEAR  program,  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  (FHWA)  is 
experimenting  with  various  In-vehlcle  communications  systems  and  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  (USCG)  is  installing  CB  equipment.  Most  recently,  the  FHWA  program  has 
concentrated  on  adapting  CB  transceivers  for  use  in  highway  communications. 

USCG  efforts  will  place  CB  base  station  transceivers  in  about  200  of  its  Search 
and  Rescue  Stations.  The  CB  equipment  is  intended  to  supplement  USCG  marine 
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radio  systems;  it  will  provide  a limited  capability  to  coninunicate  with  CB- 
equipped  pleasure  boats. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  has  apparently  provided  limited 
funding  to  acquire  CB  transceivers  for  installation  in  police  vehicles  and  fixed 
locations.  These  acquisitions  have  been  arranged  through  state  criminal  Justice 
planning  agencies. 

Finally,  various  offices  of  the  National  Weather  Service  have  recruited  teams  of 
tornado  and  severe  weather  spotters  through  the  SKYWARN  program.  Many  of  these 
teams  have  used  CB  transceivers,  amateur  radio  equipment,  or  both  to  communicate 
with  each  other  and  with  National  Weather  Service  facilities.  In  general,  de- 
velopment of  SKYWARN  networks  has  been  done  as  a local  option.  Some  National 
Weather  Service  offices,  especially  in  tornado-prone  areas,  have  been  effective 
in  developing  SKYWARN  networks,  while  others  have  done  little  in  this  area. 

1.4  USE  OF  CB  RADIO  SERVICE  BY  STATE  AND  LOCAL  CIVIL  PREPAREDNESS  AGENCIES 

Of  48  state  civil  preparedness  agencies  for  which  information  was  available,  only 
24  currently  owned  CB  equipment  (nine  of  the  24  planned  to  upgrade  their  equip- 
ment) and  two  additional  agencies  planned  to  acquire  CB  equipment  in  the  future. 
Most  of  the  states  using  CB  equipment  made  only  limited  use  of  it;  for  example, 
only  two  agencies  appear  to  have  used  their  CB  equipment  in  actual  large-scale 
emergencies.  Most  agencies  were  skeptical  about  the  value  of  CB  at  state  level, 
and  many  doubted  its  value  for  any  official  purpose.  Little  or  nothing  has  been 
done  by  state  civil  preparedness  agencies  to  organize  and  manage  CB  capabilities 
for  use  by  local  civil  preparedness  agencies. 

In  contrast,  a sample  of  90  local  civil  preparedness  agencies  in  36  states,  se- 
lected because  their  state  civil  preparedness  agencies  considered  them  to  have 
good  CB  programs,  were  much  more  favorably  disposed  toward  CB.  Of  the  90  agencies, 
83  owned  CB  equipment  (and  17  of  the  83  planned  to  upgrade  their  equipment);  the 
remaining  seven  agencies  planned  to  acquire  CB  equipment,  but  most  of  these  were 
already  Involved  with  CB  through  volunteer  CB  organizations.  Slightly  over  one- 
half  of  the  agencies  reported  using  their  CB  equipment  in  major  emergencies. 
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virtually  all  the  local  civil  preparedness  agencies  In  the  sample  appeared  to 
feel  that  the  advantages  of  using  CB  outweighed  the  disadvantages. 

1.5  USE  OF  CB  RADIO  SERVICE  BY  STATE  POLICE/STATE  PATROL  AGENCIES 

State  police  and  state  highway  patrol  agencies  make  extensive  use  of  the  CB 
Radio  Service.  This  use  has  developed  rapidly  In  the  last  several  years.  In 
a 1975  survey  of  state  pollce/state  patrol  agencies,  only  two  of  45  respondents 
Indicated  that  the  benefits  of  CB  outweighed  Its  disadvantages.  In  general, 
opposition  to  CB  among  these  agencies  stemned  from  Its ‘use  by  truckers  and 
other  motorists  to  violate  speed  lavs  and  from  concerns  that  using  CB  would 
diminish  the  agencies'  control  of  their  personnel.  Demonstrated  successes 
with  CB  by  the  Ohio  and  Missouri  State  Highway  Patrols,  as  well  as  NHTSA 
actions  to  create  the  NEAR  program  Indicated  that  use  of  CB  could  be  beneficial. 
Other  state  pollce/state  patrol  agencies  decided  using  CB  was  preferrable  to 
disregarding  It.  Reports  received  over  CB  channels  often  warned  of  dangerous 
drivers,  hazardous  road  conditions,  or  motorists  in  need  of  assistance.  State 
pollce/state  patrol  agencies  began  to  use  CB  transceivers  In  their  vehicles 
and  fixed  facilities.  Some  states  acquired  CB  equipment  with  state  funds; 
others  allowed  their  officers  to  Install  their  own  equipment;  and  still  others 
used  a combination  of  these  approaches.  A total  of  48  of  49  state  pollce/state 
patrol  agencies  had  installed  CB  equipment  in  at  least  some  of  their  cars; 
only  one  agency  had  an  absolute  prohibition  against  using  CB  equipment.  In  all, 
more  than  13,000  agency  cars  were  equipped  with  CB  transceivers.  In  addition, 
at  lease  30  agencies  had  Installed  CB  base  station  transceivers  In  fixed 
facilities.  The  numbers  of  base  station  transceivers  ranged  from  a few  to  more 
than  100.  The  NEAR  program  is  likely  to  Increase  the  number  of  state  police/ 
state  patrol  agencies  using  CB  equipment. 

State  pollce/state  patrol  agencies  primarily  used  their  CB  equipment  In  highway- 
related  applications,  but  in  excess  of  three-quarters  of  those  for  which  Information 
was  available  reported  using  CB  In  other  applications  such  as  conducting  search 
and  rescue  missions  and  weather  watches.  Only  three  agencies,  however,  reported 
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using  CB  In  what  could  be  considered  large-scale  emergencies.  Few  state  police/ 
state  patrol  agencies  seemed  to  have  developed  effective  ties  with  volunteer 
CB  organizations.  Their  recognition  of  problems  involved  In  managing  CB  re- 
sources was  also  limited. 

1.6  CAPABILITIES  OF  VOLUNTEER  CB  ORGANIZATIONS  TO  PERFORM  EMERGENCY  SERVICES 

Review  of  disaster  experience  indicates  that  preplanning  and  training  are 
required  for  an  effective  emergency  response.  This  la  particularly  true  for 
using  volunteers  such  as  CBers  (and  radio  amateurs)  In  emergency  operations. 
During  the  course  of  the  emergency,  the  volunteers  have  to  receive  adequate 
supervision,  assignments  compatible  with  their  capabilities,  and  Instructions 
In  a form  they  can  understand. 

A review  of  volunteer  CB  organizations  and  programs  suggests  that  four  are  of 
potential  Interest  to  DCPA:  REACT  International,  Inc.;  the  ALERT  Section  of 
the  American  Citizens  Band  Operators  Association,  Inc.;  U.S.  Citizen  Radio 
Council  (USCRC) ; and  Community  Radio  Watch  (CRW) . 

REACT  and  ALERT  have  organized  teams  whose  primary  function  is  to  monitor  the 
CB  emergency  channel,  but  which  provide  a variety  of  other  routine  and  emergency 
services.  There  are  about  1,800  REACT  teams  and  440  ALERT  teams.  Both  have 
national  headquarters  capabilities,  which  provide  for  overall  administration 
of  teams  and  for  communications  among  teams.  Both  have  many  state-level  com- 
ponents to  facilitate  interaction  with  state  NEAR  programs  and  state  emergency 
services  agencies.  Finally,  both  REACT  and  ALERT  have  achieved  high  degrees 
of  discipline  within  teams  and  reasonable  standardization  from  one  team  to 
another. 

USCRC  works  for  Improvement  of  the  CB  Radio  Service  through  changes  to  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  as  well  as  through  revisions  to  PCC's  Rules  and 
Regulations  and  Improvements  In  their  enforcement.  The  USCRC  is  an  organization 
of  state  CB  councils.  It  does  not  perform  emergency  services,  but  Is  concerned 
with  establishing  conditions  under  which  they  can  be  conducted  effectively. 
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Finally,  CRW  is  a program  using  CBers,  radio  amateurs,  and  two-way  radio  equipped 
businesses  to  report  situations  potentially  requiring  responses  by  police,  fire, 
emergency  medical,  and  other  emergency  services  agencies.  CRW  is  sponsored  by 
Motorola  Communications  and  Electronics  Inc.,  which  provides  basic  guidance  and 
supporting  materials.  Local  CRW  programs  are  conducted  without  any  ties  to  each 
other  or  to  a national  organization.  CRW  is  noteworthy  for  effectively  tying 
together  CBers,  radio  amateurs,  and  business  radio  users.  In  fact,  some  local 
CRW  programs  provide  excellent  models  for  integrating  the  capabilities  of  CBers 
and  radio  amateurs  (along  with  business  radio  users)  into  effective  teams. 

Survey  responses  from  133  REACT  and  ALERT  teams  revealed  information  about  their 
capabilities.  Teams  averaged  about  52  members.  Most  were  equipped  with  more 
than  one  mobile  CB  transceiver  per  member,  and  about  one  base  station  trans- 
ceiver per  two  members.  In  addition,  individual  teams  owned  or  had  access  to 
a wide  variety  of  other  equipment  including  4-wheel-drive  vehicles,  mobile 
command/communications  centers,  and  specialized  vehicles  such  as  tow  trucks  and 
ambulances.  Virtually  all  of  them  received  and  responded  to  messages  trans- 
mitted over  CB  channels. 

A total  of  123  teams  (or  over  92  percent  of  those  responding)  claimed  to  be 
officially  recognized  by  emergency  services  and  other  local  agencies.  Only  25 
(or  about  one-fifth)  had  written  agreements  with  one  or  more  of  these  agencies. 

A total  of  83  teams  (or  over  three-fifths)  reported  supporting  emergency  opera- 
tions; and  65  of  them  (or  almost  one-half  of  the  teams  surveyed)  gave  examples 
of  the  operations  in  which  they  had  been  involved.  Team  functions  Included 
both  providing  communications  support  and  providing  other  types  of  support 
(for  example,  controlling  traffic  and  enforcing  perimeter  security).  While  71 
(or  slightly  over  one-half)  of  all  teams  surveyed  claimed  to  have  emergency 
plans,  only  a few  were  supplied  for  evaluation,  and  most  of  those  were  monitor- 
ing procedures  or  other  documents,  but  were  not  effective  emergency  plans.  In 
general,  most  of  the  REACT  and  ALERT  teams  surveyed  appear  to  have  performed 
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conslderable  service  in  their  communities.  They  have  great  potential  to  provide 
emergency  services,  but  neither  they  nor  the  coimnunities  they  served  had  prepared 
adequately  to  use  their  emergency  capabilities. 

It  was  also  determined  that  truckstops  offered  CB  capabilities,  which  could  be 
used  to  supplement  those  available  from  volunteers  and  emergency  services 
agencies.  Most  operate  around  the  clock,  are  equipped  with  CB  transceivers, 
and  also  have  terminals  on  various  communications  systems  used  to  transmit 
permits,  load  orders,  and  money  to  truck  drivers.  Some  of  these  systems  are 
derived  from  the  Western  Union  Telex  system;  others  use  the  commercial  voice 
telephone  network,  sometimes  terminated  by  facsimile  transceivers.  In  an 
emergency,  truckstops  provide  locations  from  which  information  can  be  trans- 
mitted to  CB-equipped  vehicles.  Their  communications  networks  can  be  pressed 
into  service  to  communicate  the  information  that  truckstop  personnel  are  to  trans- 
mit over  CB  channels.  Volunteers  can  be  assigned  to  supplement  truckstop  personnel. 

1.7  PROGRAM  FOR  USING  PERSONAL  RADIO  SERVICES  IN  CIVIL  PREPAREDNESS  EMERGENCIES 

Local  governments  can  exercise  positive  control  over  CB  radio  (supplemented  by 
GMRS  and  any  new  service,  as  appropriate)  through  one  of  two  programs:  (1)  a 
minimum  CB  program  designed  to  determine  what  information  (or  misinformation) 
is  being  transmitted  over  CB  channels,  to  suppress  rumors,  and  to  respond 
selectively  to  reports  of  damage  and  injuries  and  to  requests  for  assistance; 
or  (2)  an  Improved  CB  program  designed  to  make  active  use  of  CBers  and  their 
equipment  (possibly  supplemented  by  radio  amateurs  and  business  radio  users) 
as  sources  of  communications  and  other  emergency  assistance.  An  improved  CB 
program  should  also  include  the  functions  of  the  minimum  program.  In  some 
communities  whose  public  safety  agencies  have  installed  extensive  CB  equipment, 
it  may  be  possible  to  develop  minimum  CB  programs  without  involving  volunteers; 
in  most  communities,  however,  either  program  requires  using  volunteers.  Where 
a minimum  CB  program  can  be  developed  without  volunteers,  a relatively  simple 
plan  can  be  prepared  for  the  program.  Where  volunteers  are  required,  a number 
of  steps  should  be  followed  to  assure  that  they  can  perform  their  assigned 
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functions:  (1)  developing  a plan;  (2)  adopting  an  existing  volunteer  organiza- 

tion, or  recruiting  a new  one  to  provide  required  services;  (3)  training  CBers; 
(4)  giving  them  suitable  experience  so  they  are  proficient  in  their  assigned 
tasks;  and  (5)  providing  them  adequate  supervision  in  emergencies  and  suitable 
directions  from  their  supervisors.  Either  the  minimum  or  the  improved  CB  pro- 
gram, combined  with  normal  public  safety  procedures,  will  frequently  preclude 
disruptive  behavior  from  CBers,  who  can  always  be  expected  to  show  up  during 
emergency  operations. 

DCPA  can  take  the  lead  in  planning  and  developing  a federally  sponsored  program 
to  make  use  of  CBers  and  their  equipment.  This  program  can  use  the  GMRS  wher- 
ever it  is  appropriate.  The  program  should  also  provide  for  emergency  use  of 
any  new  service  developed  In  the  Personal  Radio  Services.  The  details  of  a 
suitable  program  are  summarized  in  Section  2,  below. 

l.S  EMERGENCY  USE  OF  TRAVELERS  INFORMATION  STATIONS 

Travelers  Information  Stations  are  low-powered  broadcast  stations.  They  transmit 
on  frequencies  immediately  above  and  below  the  commercial  broadcast  band,  and 
are  received  on  standard  automobile  radios,  most  of  which  can  be  tuned  to  the  TIS 
frequencies.  These  stations  are  licensed  by  the  FCC  for  operation  at  locations 
affecting  travelers — parks  and  historical  sites;  air,  train,  and  bus  terminals; 
interstate  highway  interchanges;  bridges;  and  tunnels.  Only  a few  hundred  TIS 
systems  have  been  Installed  to  date,  roost  of  them  In  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments and  other  federal  lands  used  for  recreation.  Some  TIS  systems  can  be 
programmed  remotely,  but  roost  use  prerecorded  tape  loop  cartridges,  which  must 
be  replaced  to  change  the  message.  Both  types  of  TIS  systems  are  potentially 
useful  In  civil  preparedness  emergencies  Involving  the  movement  of  people  In 
automobiles  such  as  crisis  relocation  situations.  This  potential  can  be 
realized,  however,  only  If  the  appropriate  emergency  services  agencies  are 
aware  of  the  TIS  systems  In  their  areas  and  are  prepared  to  disseminate  suitable 
messages  over  them.  Clearly  the  remotely  programmed  TIS  units  are  more 
amenable  to  use  in  dynamically  changing  situations.  Since  many  TIS  systems 
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have  been  Installed  In  locations,  such  as  recreational  areas,  not  likely  to  be 
involved  In  major  emergencies.  It  Is  appropriate  for  emergency  services  agencies 
to  arrange  In  advance  to  remove  them  and  to  move  them  to  critical  locations. 

It  is  also  appropriate  for  DCPA  to  stockpile  TIS  units  for  deployment  to  emer- 
gency locations. 

2.  SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  following  recommendations  are  based  on  the  findings  summarized  in  Section  1. 

2.1  USE  OF  PERSONAL  RADIO  SERVICES  IN  EMERGENCY  OPERATIONS 

DCPA  should  make  a commitment  to  encouraging  state  and  local  civil  preparedness 
agencies  to  use  the  CB  Radio  Service  (and.  If  appropriate,  GMRS  and  any  new 
service  developed  In  the  Personal  Radio  Services) . To  Implement  this 
commitment  DCPA  should: 

1.  Assign  one  qualified  full-time  person  to  developing  the  program  and  | 

provide  him  with  support  from  DCPA  Region  personnel,  especially  those  ' 

in  the  On-Site  Assistance  program,  and  from  U.S.  Army  Conmunications 

Command  personnel . 

2.  Establish  liaison  with  agencies  and  organizations  concerned  with  the 
Personal  Radio  Services:  FCC;  NHTSA,  FHWA,  and  USCG;  National 
Weather  Service;  Electronics  Industries  Association;  and  REACT, 

ALERT,  USCRC,  and  Motorola  Communications  and  Electronics,  Inc. 

3.  Negotiate  with  NHTSA  to  develop  a memorandum  of  understanding 
allowing  DCPA  to  add  its  requirements  to  and  participate  in  the  NEAR 
program. 

4.  Monitor  other  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation,  Law  Enforcement 
Administration,  and  National  Weather  Service  programs  Involving  CB  to 
influence  any  aspects  of  them  applicable  to  civil  preparedness  programs. 
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5.  Develop  plans  for  extending  the  NEAR  program  to  civil  preparedness 
operations  (or,  if  an  agreement  cannot  be  negotiated  with  NHTSA,  for 
an  Independent  DCPA-sponsored  CB  program),  and  implement  those  plans. 

6.  Prepare  and  distribute  basic  CB  materials  to  state  and  local  civil 
preparedness  agencies  and  to  volunteer  CB  organizations. 

7.  Monitor  and  influence  changes  in  the  FCC  Rules  and  Regulations  for 
the  CB  Radio  Service,  GMRS,  and  any  new  service  in  the  Personal  Radio 
Services  to  maximize  their  utility  in  civil  preparedness  operations. 

8.  Attempt  to  reserve  an  additional  CB  channel  for  emergency  traffic  and 
to  separate  travelers  information  from  emergency  traffic  on  the 
present  Channel  9. 

9.  Advocate  allowing  high-level  emergency  services  personnel  to  clear  CB 
channels  temporarily  in  large-scale  emergencies,  and  delegating  of 
enforcement  powers  to  state  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  for 
violations  of  CB  Rules  and  Regulations  affecting  large-scale 
emergency  operations. 

10.  Secure  a waiver  against  application  of  Section  606  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934,  which  would  prohibit  CB  communications  in  a 
national  emergency,  limiting  wartime  CB  communications  to  emergency 
transmissions  and  those  essential  to  effective  completion  of  crisis 
relocation  efforts. 

11.  Make  provisions,  in  any  program  to  use  truckstops  in  crisis  relocation 
situations,  for  disseminating  messages  via  truckstop  CB  equipment  and 
wireline  communications  circuits. 

2.2  USE  OF  TRAVELERS  INFORMATION  STATIONS  IN  EMERGENCY  OPERATIONS 

DCPA  should  also  make  a commitment  to  encouraging  state  and  local  civil 
preparedness  agencies  to  use  Travelers  Information  Stations  in  emergency 
operations.  To  implement  this  commitment  DCPA  should: 
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1.  Develop  and  disseminate  information  on  TIS  system  capabilities, 
including  an  inventory  of  TIS  systems  in  operation. 

2.  Seek  clarifications  and  changes  to  the  FCC  Rules  and  Regulations 
facilitating  use  of  TIS  systems  in  emergency  operation,  Including 
authorization  to:  (1)  transmit  general  civil  preparedness  information 
over  TIS  system;  and  (2)  license  stockpiled  TIS  systems  for  use  during 
emergencies  in  generally  identified  areas  rather  than  in  specified 
locations;  and  alternately  license  fixed  TIS  systems  for  relocation 

to  generally  identified  areas  during  emergencies. 

3.  Acquire  eight  TIS  units  and  stockpile  them,  one  in  each  DCPA  Region, 
for  deployment  in  emergencies. 

Tliese  steps  will  allow  DCPA  to  implement  effective  programs  for  using  the  CB 
Radio  Service  and  Travelers  Information  Stations  in  emergencies.  While  both 
programs  can  make  important  contributions  to  emergency  operations,  a CB 
program  is  particularly  Important  because  it  will  mobilize  large  numbers  of 
volunteers  and  their  equipment,  and  will  also  allow  DCPA  to  associate  civil 
preparedness  with  the  broad  public  interest  in  CB. 
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INTRODUCTION 

System  Development  Corporation,  under  the  terms  of  Defense  Civil  Preparedness 
Agency  Contract  No.  DCPA01-76-C-0330 , undertook  to  perform  a study  of  the  role 
of  the  Citizens  Band  Radio  Service  and  of  Travelers  Information  Stations  in 
civil  preparedness  emergencies.  Included  in  the  initial  work  statement  for 
the  study  were  the  following  tasks: 

1.  Determine  the  range  of  uses  currently  made  of  Citizens  Band 
(CB)  and  Travelers  Information  Stations  (TIS)  by  state  and 
local  civil  preparedness  agencies 

2.  Identify  formal  and  informal  CB  organizations  at  state  and 
local  levels  and  evaluate  their  utility  in  emergency  opera- 
tions 

3.  Evaluate  the  role  of  DCPA  in  providing  guidance  and  direction 
in  the  use  of  CB  and  TIS  in  emergency  situations 

4.  Formulate  guidance  strategies  DCPA  can  use  to  optimize  the 
availability  of  CB  and  TIS  in  emergency  situations 

The  following  tasks  were  added  to  the  work  statement  during  the  course  of  the 
study : 

3.  Determine  the  range  of  uses  being  made  of  CB  by  truckstops 

6.  Evaluate  the  impact  on  emergency  operations  of  the  development 
the  National  Emergency  Action  Radio  (NEAR)  and  deployment  of 
TIS 

7.  Review  the  range  of  CB  uses  encouraged  by  the  National 
Weather  Service  for  communicating  hazards  reports  to  govern- 
ment agencies  and  the  public 

8.  Define  appropriate  functional  relationships  between  CB  and 
amateur  radio 

This  study  effort  has  been  completed  and  SDC's  findings  and  recommendations 
are  presented  in  this  report. 

For  purposes  of  the  study,  the  CB  Radio  Service  was  broadened  to  include 
other  applicable  services  of  the  Personal  Radio  Services.  The  Personal 
Radio  Services  also  Include  the  Remote  Control  (R/C)  Radio  Service  and  the 
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(lonernl  Mobile  Radio  Service  (IIMRS)  . While  (he  K/c  Radio  Service'  lias  little 
applicability  to  civil  preparedness  operations,  iIk-  ilMRS  (s  applicable.  Ir 
addition,  several  alternative  servlci's  have  hei’ti  pi  oposed  lor  1 he  Pi'isonal 
Radio  Services;  11  one  ol  these  a 1 1 (.'rna  t I vt's  's  liiipl  eiiii'iil  I'll,  it  is  alsi'  likely 
to  he  applicable  to  Intnre  civil  preparedness  <ipi'ral  ions. 

1 . BACKCKOtlNl) 

(di  r.ui  1 o uses  low-cost,  low-power  transceivers  to  provide  diii'ct  comimin  icatlons 
among  people  and  organizations  who  generally  lack  other  aciess  to  two-wav 
radio  communications.  'I’he  technology  is  well  t-st  ab  I i slied , .and  (di  r.adlo  is 
extremely  popular.  Considerable  experience  with  CH  ladio  has  lu-en  .am-issi'd  by 
various  I'ederal,  state,  and  local  emerj'.encv  services  ap.encies. 

Travelers  Information  Stations  are  h>w-powerr'd  st. at  ions  di'slgned  to  broadcast 
Information  to  the  occupants  of  motor  vehicles  through  convi'ut i onal  radio 
receivers.  In  contrast  to  CH  radio,  TIS  systems  aii'  relatively  new,  few  of 
them  hav'e  been  Installed  to  date,  and  operation.al  exj'e r 1 ence  with  them  Is 
limited,  especially  In  civil  preparedness  emergi-nc  1 es . 

1.1  PKRSONAI,  R/IDIO  .SKRVICKS 

’I'he  Citizens  Radio  Service  (CRS)  was  created  bv  tlu'  I'eder.al  Communications 
t!ommission  in  tiu’  m id- I ‘Aids . in  |d/P,  (lie  (ill  •en.';  K.hlh<  .‘u'lvici'  was  ii-naiiu'd 
the  Personal  Radio  Services,  tine  of  tin'  thn'i'  < l.asses  o|  statUins  recognized 
for  the  CRS  eventually  became  the  (iMRS ; and  .inoiher,  the  R/C  Radio  Service. 

CRS  was  intended  for  use  In  buslnes.s  and  personal  .act  Ivit  ies.  Hesplte 
.int  ic  i pat  ion  th.it  CRS  would  provldi'  I lie  pa'neral  public  with  access  1 1'  two- 
way  radio,  equipment  costs  remained  high  ami  the  number  of  licensees  in  the 
service  grew  slowly.  In  fact,  the  third  class  of  CRS  stations  never  achieved 
broad  user  support  and  was  discontinued  In  ld/1. 

fn  1958,  the  FCC  authorized  a fourth  class  ol'  CK.S  si.it  ii'n.'i,  which  bec.init' 
known  as  Citizens  Band  (I'f  CBl  stations,  and  evi'lved  Into  tod/iv's  CB  Radio 


Service.  The  technlcnl  characteristics  of  CR  were  such  that  less  expensive 
equipment  couUl  he  proiluccii;  however,  these  technical  characteristics  resulted 
In  a service  very  susceptlhle  to  Interference.  Pesi^lte  KtTl  Intentions  to  create 
two-way  radio  service  for  business  and  personal  uses,  (IBers  almost  Immediately 
hojtan  to  use  the  band  Illegally  for  recreational  and  hobby  purposes.  CH  radio 
did  grow  vlgorovisly,  luiwever,  until  the  l.ate  IPROs,  when  the  number  of  llcen- 
sees  stabilized  at  ahovit  8(10, (100.  In  1*17.1,  an  oil  boycott  was  Impi'sed  on  the 
United  States  and  other  industrialized  nations  by  the  Organization  of  Petroleum 
Kxportlng  Countries.  During  the  course  of  that  boycott,  long-haul  truckers 
used  CB  radio  to  locate  fuel,  evade  state  police  or  state  highway  patrol 
officers  enforcing  speed  limits,  and  coordinate  several  spectacular  traffic 
Jams  on  Interstate  highways  to  protest  fuel  shortages  and  speed  limits.  The 
news  media  publicized  CB  and  the  truckers'  use  of  It,  making  CB  a national 
fad.  By  the  time  sales  finally  slowed  In  1977,  a total  of  more  than  11-milllon 
licenses  had  bet'n  Issmxl.  Karller  tetidencles  to  use  (d1  for  recreational  and 
hobby  purposes  accelerated,  and  I'CC's  Rules  .-ind  Regulations  were  modified 
drastically  In  an  attempt  to  accommodate  the  growing  number.s  of  users  and 
their  interests  In  the  sei'vlce. 

Despite  the  casualness  of  most  CB  use,  there  has  always  been  a public  service 
element  associated  with  It.  Shortly  after  the  authorization  of  CB,  volunteer 
organizations  were  established  to  monitor  CB  channels,  relay  emergency  calls 
to  the  proper  authorities,  and  provide  Information  and  assistance  to  travelers. 
In  1970,  a CB  channel  was  set  aside  specifically  for  emergency  communications 
relating  to  the  safety  of  life  and  property,  and  for  communications  to  provide 
assistance  to  travelers.  CBors  have  frequently  participated  In  emergency 
operations,  sometimes  on  a preplanned  basis  and  sometimes  on  a casual  basis. 

In  some  cases,  CB  support  of  emergency  operations  had  been  successful;  In 
others  It  lias  proved  disruptive;  and  In  still  others  it  has  had  mixeil  results. 

Tlie  boom  In  CB  sales  and  licenses  has  produced  a marked  Increase  In  the  number 
of  volunteers  available  to  CB  organizations  performing  public  service  functions. 
Tlie  Impetus  for  the  present  study  was  provldeil  by  the  large  number  of  people 
who  own  CB  equipment  and  are  licensed  In  the  CB  radio  .Service.  A major 
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coiicorn  has  beon  to  doteniiiiu'  wliothor  tlio  ri'snum-s  ilioy  |>rt>vicio  can  be  used 
effectively  in  civil  preparedness  eim-r^;enc les , and,  if  so,  bow  best  cun  the 
potential  of  CH  be  realized. 

1.2  TRAVKLKRS  INI'ORMATION  STATIONS 

In  the  mid-1970s  in.s  tal  la t ions  wert'  completed  of  1 iv-pi^wered  broadcastinn 
stations  located  at  or  near  places  I rei]uent cil  by  travelers.  These  installa- 
tions have  continued  ;ind,  as  a result  of  an  TOO  rulemaking  in  1977,  are 
likely  to  accelerate. 

TIS  systems  broadcast  ampl  i tude-modul.ite  si>;nals  on  liecpiencies  jvist  above  and 
below  the  commercial  broailcast  band.  TIS  siy.nals  aii'  reci'ived  on  conventional 
automobile  radios,  most  of  whii'h  tune  slightly  In'vond  the  broadcast  band.  TIS 
systems  are  intended  to  provide  travelers  willi  information  lo  aid  them  In 
finding  facilities  (by  telling  them  of  ihelr  availability),  enjoying  tourist 
attractions  en  route  (by  providing  them  interpret  Ivi-  I n f oniia  1 1 on)  , and  arriving 
safely  at  their  destinations  (by  giving  them  infonnation  on  highway  and  weatlter 
conditions).  While  there  is  little  exi'erience  with  'TIS  technology,  especially 
for  civil  preparedness  emergencies,  IHll’A  initiated  this  component  of  the  current 
study  to  determine  the  extent  to  wliich  TIS  systems  could  be  adi’pted  to  emer- 
gency uses. 


2 . ORti.'VNlZATlON  PJl  RK.TpRT 

In  developing  the  study  of  the  (di  Radio  Service  and  Ti'.i  ve  I i-rs  Inlormatlon 
Stations,  preponderant  empii.isls  was  piaci'ii  v'li  llu’  lonm'r.  idl  radio  is  an 
established  capability.  Millions  iif  (hi  operators  liavi'  bin-n  licensed  and 
have  purchased  and  are  using  thi  transceivers.  TH  radio  and  t'Reis  havi' 
already  had  an  Impact  on  emergency  services.  Many  agencii's,  p.irt  Icular  Iv 
st.ite  police  and  state  itlgliway  patrol  agencit's,  slierifis'  ihtices,  police 
departments,  atvd  loi’al  civil  prepart'dness  agencies  have  alreadv  begun  to  use 
tlie  CR  Radio  Sert’lce  (with  or  without  tlu'  assistance  of  volunti'er  I'lU'rsl. 
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CH  operators  and  their  equipment  have  been  involved  in  many  disaster  operations. 
In  contrast,  Travelers  Information  Stations  are  relatively  new.  Their  use  by 
governments  is  relatively  limited.  TIS  technology  is  simpler,  and  use  of  TIS 
systems  is  highly  regulated.  Reflecting  this  emphasis  on  the  CB  Radio  Service, 
Chapters  II  through  IX  contain  detailed  information  on  the  Personal  Radio 
Services  (particularly  the  CB  Radio  Service);  Chapter  X,  contains  Infor- 
mation on  Travelers  information  Stations. 

Chapters  II  and  III  contain,  respectively,  a description  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  Personal  Radio  Services  and  an  analysis  of  the  evolution  of  the 
services  and  their  possible  future  development.  Chapter  IV  deals  with  federal 
government  activities  Involving  the  use  of  the  CB  Radio  Service;  it  contains 
descriptions  of  programs  developed  by  six  federal  agencies.  Chapters  V and  VI 
treat  state  and  local  government  activities  involving  the  use  of  the  CB  Radio 
Service;  Chapter  V contains  a description  of  state  and  local  civil  preparedness 
agency  uses  of  the  service,  while  Chapter  VI  contains  a description  of  state 
police/state  patrol  agency  uses.  Chapters  VII  and  VIII  describe  and  analyze 
volunteer  CB  groups.  Chapter  VII  contains  reviews  of  two  disasters  in  which 
CB  volunteers  participated;  a discussion  of  factors  contributing  to  the  effec- 
tiveness or  ineffectiveness  of  their  participation;  a general  assessment  of 
volunteer  CB  organizations  and  programs  potentially  able  to  assist  In  emergency 
operations;  and,  finally,  an  assessment  of  the  potential  role  of  truckstops  In 
using  CB  during  civil  preparedness  emergencies.  Chapter  Vlll  details  the  find- 
ings of  a survey  of  volunteer  CB  teams  organized  by  RllACT  Inteniat Iona  1 , Inc., 
and  by  the  AhERT  Section  of  the  American  Citizens  Band  Operators  Association, 
Inc.  Chapter  IX  concludes  the  portion  of  the  report  dealing  with  the  Tersonal 
Radio  Services;  it  defines  two  alternative  programs  by  which  local  civil 
preparedness  agencies  and  other  emergency  services  agencies  can  guide  and 
control  t)ie  use  of  CB  In  emergencies,  and  it  also  Identifies  the  steps  DCPA 
should  take  to  encourage  implementation  of  these  two  programs.  Chapter  X 
describes  Travelers  Information  Stations,  evaluates  their  utility  in  civil 
preparedness  emergencies,  and  defines  a program  by  which  DCTA  can  stimulate 
their  use  in  such  emergencies. 


Appendix  A evaluates  the  impact  on  civil  preparedness  operations  of  recent 
changes  in  the  Federal  Communications  Commisslo’  Rules  and  Regulations  for 
the  Radio  Amateur  Civil  Emergency  Service  (RA(dS).  Appendices  H and  C con- 
tain draft  Civil  Preparedness  Circulars  foi  CH  and  TIS.  Appendices  D through 
F present,  respectively,  CB  licensing  statistics;  a summary  of  state  police/ 
state  patrol  agency  equipment  Inventories;  and  a partial  inventory  of  TIS 
installations.  Appendices  C presents  four  questionnaires  used  in  the  study. 
Finally,  Appendix  H contains  the  study  bibliography. 


CHAPTER  II 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  PERSONAL  RADIO  SERVICES 

The  technical,  regulatory,  and  operational  characteristics  of  the  Citizens  Band 
Radio  Service  have  evolved  over  several  decades.  Vfhlle  the  evolution  of  the 
CB  Radio  Service  is  prob.ably  not  complete,  the  millions  of  CB  radios  currently 
available  to  the  public  will  dictate  for  years  to  come  the  capabilities  and 
limitations  with  which  civil  preparedness  efforts  involving  CB  channels  and 
CBers  must  reckon. 

Willie  the  General  Mobile  Radio  Service  (GMRS)  is  hardly  a mass  phenomenon  it  has 
also  evolved  over  the  years,  has  some  regulatory  characteristics  akin  to  those 
of  the  CB  Radio  Service,  but  has  technical  and  operational  characteristics 
markedly  different  from  the  CB  Radio  Service. 

To  provide  a basis  for  subsequent  analysis,  this  chapter  reviews  the  current 
characteristics  of  the  CB  Radio  Service.  To  provide  a useful  counterpoint 
(and  to  point  out  its  potential  usefulness),  this  chapte^r*  also  includes  a 
discussion  of  the  characteristics  of  the  OfRS. 

1.  CITIZENS  BAND  RADIO  SERVICE 

The  following  sections  discuss  the  technical,  regulatory,  and  operational  cliar- 
acteristlcs  of  the  CB  Radio  Service;  and  conclude  with  an  overall  evaluation  of 
the  service  for  use  by  civil  preparedness  agencies.  Regulatory  information  is 
based  on  current  Federal  Communications  Commission  (FCC)  Rules  and  Regulations. 

1.1  TECHNICAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

The  CB  Radio  Service  currently  operates  on  40  specified  frequencies  in  the 
frequency  band  26.965  to  27.395  MHz.^  (Each  frequency  is  commonly  numbered  as 


^FCC,  Rules  and  Regulations,  Part  95,  Svibpart  D,  "Citizens  Rand  Radio  Service, 
April  1977, 
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Channel  1 through  AO  by  agreement  of  CH  radio  manufacturers.)  Of  the  40 
frequencies,  27.065  MHz  (commonly  referred  to  as  Channel  9)  is  reserved  for: 

(1)  emergency  communications  affecting  tlie  safetx  of  lives  or  the  protection 
of  property,  and  (2)  communications  necessary  to  render  assistance  to  motor- 
ists. All  frequencies.  Including  27.065  MHz,  are  sliared  by  iill  stations  in 
the  CB  Radio  Service. 

The  service  is  limited  to  voice  transmissions  excej^t  for  tones  or  other  signals 
used  to  operate  tone-actuated  squelcli  or  selective-calling  circuits.  Only 
amplitude  modulated  (AM)  signals  can  be  transmitted,  but  double  sideband  (DSB) 
and  single  sideband  (SSB)  emissions  can  be  used  on  all  40  channels.  DSB 
emissions  are  limited  to  4 watts  carrier  power  output;  SSB  emissions,  to  12 
watts  peak  envelope  power  output  to  an  antenna.  Use  of  external  radio  fre- 
quency power  amplifiers  is  specifically  prolill>i  ted.  The  helgiit  of  a directional 
antenna  is  limited  to  20  feet  above  the  ground  or  20  feet  above  the  man-made 
structure  or  natural  object  on  whlclt  the  antenna  Is  mounted;  tlie  lieight  of  an 
omnidirectional  antenna,  to  60  feet  above  tlie  ground.  All  CB  transmitters  are 
type  accepted  to  assure  their  compliance  with  TCC  restrictions  on  bandwidth, 
frequency  tolerance,  spurious  radiation,  and  other  technical  characteristics. 

1.2  I.ICENSK  PROVISIONS 

A license  in  the  CR  Radio  Service  is  an  au  tiu'r  I za  t i<'ii  to  iiporate  a station  and 
to  transmit  on  all  40  frequencies.  An  applicant  for  a CB  license  need  not 
demonstrate  any  technical  skill  in  operating  ;i  station;  he  also  does  not  have 
to  justify  his  need  for  and  intended  use  of  his  statiiMi.  Because  the  licensee 
has  not  liad  to  demonstrate  technical  skill,  repairs  and  internal  adjustments 
of  his  equipment  must  be  made  by  (or  under  the  supervision  of)  a person  holding 
a first-  or  second-class  commercial  radio  operators  license. 

A licensee  can  hold  only  one  UB  station  license,  and  all  transceivers  he  owns — 
base  stations,  mobiles,  and  personal  portables — are  covi-red  by  that  license. 

The  IT.C  must  approve  in  advance  any  Increase  in  the  nuiiiber  of  tiansceivers 
included  under  one  station  license,  but  it  need  not  .ipprove  tin-  substitution 
of  new  equipment  for  old.  A licensee's  transceivers  can  be  used  anywhere  in 
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the  United  States;  a permanent  change  In  a licensee's  address  need  only  be 
submitted  promptly  to  the  FCC.  A license  is  valid  for  5 years. 

Licenses  are  granted  to  individuals,  partnerships,  and  state  and  local 
government  entitles.  They  are  also  granted,  with  special  approval,  to  unincor- 
porated associations  and  to  corporations.  All  licensees  (or  partners  in 
partnerships  granted  licenses)  must  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  at 
least  18  years  old.  Government  entities  are  specifically  warned,  however, 
that  "frequencies  available  to  stations  in  this  service  are  shared  without 
distinction  between  all  licensees  and  that  no  protection  is  afforded  to  the 
communications  of  any  station  in  this  service  from  interference  which  may  be 
caused  by  the  authorized  operation  of  other  licensed  stations."^ 

1.3  CONTROL  REQUIREMENTS 

Control  of  authorized  transmitters  must  be  retained  by  the  licensee  at  all 
times.  Any  station  may,  nevertheless,  be  operated  by  all  members  of  a 
licensee's  immediate  family  (including  his  minor  children);  by  partners,  if 
tile  licensee  is  a partnership;  by  members  of  an  unincorporated  association;  by 
employees  of  the  licensee;  or  by  other  persons,  if  required,  and  if  approved 
by  the  FCC  upon  receipt  of  a special  request.  All  use  of  a station  by  partners, 
employees,  association  members,  and  other  authorized  individuals  must  relate  to 
the  business  of  the  organization  holding  the  license. 

All  communications  should  be  restricted  to  the  minimum  practicable  transmission 
time.  All  communications  between  CB  stations  (that  is  between  transceivers  of 
different  licensees)  must  last  no  longer  than  5 minutes.  After  each  inter- 
station  communication  of  5 minutes  or  less,  the  participating  stations  must 
remain  silent  for  at  least  1 minute. 


Loc.  Cit..  note  following  Para.  95.411(a). 
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1.4  AUTHORIZED  AND  PROHIBITED  USES 


A CB  station  can  be  used  for  communications  affecting  the  licensee's  personal 
and  business  activities.  A st.atlon  can  also  be  used  for  nonporsonal  communi- 
1 cations  related  to:  (1)  preserving  life  and  protecting  property;  (2)  assisting 

motorists,  boaters,  and  other  travelers;  and  (3)  participating  in  civil  pre- 
paredness drills,  tests,  and  actual  emergencies  proclaimed  by  the  civil 
preparedness  agency  responsible  for  the  impacted  areas. 

A CB  station  cannot  be  used  in:  (1)  performing  any  illegal  activities;  (2) 

disseminating  profane,  obscene,  or  indecent  language;  (3)  communicating  wltli 

i 

' stations  in  the  Amateur  Radio  Service,  unlicensed  stations,  or  foreign 

! stations;  (4)  transmitting  program  material  for  direct  retransmission  by  a radio 

[ or  television  station,  dissemination  over  a puhl ic  address  system,  or  for 

jl  amusemt'nt  or  entertainment  or  solely  to  attract  attention;  (5)  interfering 

|i  intentionally  with  the  communications  of  anotlicr  station;  (6)  transmitting  a 

false  distress  signal;  (7)  advertising  or  soliciting  the  sale  of  goods  and 
services,  or  c.arrying  communications  for  hire;  and  (8)  communicating  (or 
attempting  to  communicate)  with  anotlier  station  over  a distance  of  more  than 
i 150  miles.  Wliile  the  list  of  proliihi  tions  also  includes  tlie  transmission  of 

I messages  in  other  than  plain  langiuige,  abbreviations,  including  recognized 

I operating  signals  (such  as  10-codes),  can  be  used,  if  a list  of  all  such 

! .abbreviations  and  their  meanings  is  kept  in  station  records  and  is  made 

I 

' available  to  the  FCC  on  demand. 

1.5  ENFORCEMENT  OF  RULES  AND  REC.UUM'IONS 

Enforcement  responsibility  is  vested  in  the  FCC's  Field  Oper.itions  Bureau, 
which  polices  compliance  with  tlie  CB  Rules  and  Regulations  through  30  District 
Offices  and  five  Special  Enforcement  Facilities  (SEF),^  Theri'  .ire  about 


S.  .1.  Llpoff,  User  Rule  Compliance  Task  Coordinator,  leltei  to  J.  B.  Young, 
Field  Operations  Bureau,  FCC,  sublect:  Request  for  Inf^nivil  i on_on  FCC 
Enforcement  Efforts.  April  13,  1*177;  .1.  B.  Young,  letter  to  S.  .1.  I.ipoff, 
subject:  Response  to  Request  in  Letter  of  Apr  11  13,  J.D77,  .lulv  5,  ld77, 

both  in  S.  .1.  Llpoff,  Proceed  ings  of  tlie  User  R'lle  Compljjince  ^isk  liroup. 
Personal  Use  R.adio  Advisory  Committee,  FC(i,  upiiated  to  March  *',  1*>78. 
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120  teclmlcal  and  50  clerical  personnel  In  District  Offices  to  police  all  com- 
munications services  under  FC.C  control.  Special  Enforcement  Facilities,  In  con- 
trast, were  established  solely  to  enforce  the  FCC  Kules  and  Regulations  for  the 
CR  Radio  Service  and  apply  all  of  their  manpower  to  this  function.  SEFs  are 
located  in  Long  Beach,  California;  Powder  Springs,  Georgia;  Laurel,  Maryland; 
Detroit,  Michigan;  and  Grand  Island,  Nebraska.  (The  personnel  complement  of 
each  SF.F,  If  fully  staffed,  is  five  engineers,  two  technicians,  and  a clerk.) 
Clearly,  the  number  of  persons  available  to  enforce  the  CB  Rules  and  Regulations 
Is  mlnuscvile  In  relation  to  the  number  of  licensees. 

A SEF  enforcement  action  takes  the  form  of  a strike  In  which  four-person  teams 
from  a facility  move,  without  advanced  notification.  Into  a city  or  towti.^  They 
use  monitoring  and  radiolocation  equipment  to  Identify  and  locate  as  many  CB 
violators  as  possible  In  a several-day  period,  still  keeping  their  presence 
secret.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  team  members  Inspect  the  locations  used  by 
violators,  talk  with  them,  and  observe  the  equipment  they  have  been  using. 
Finally  the  team  members  return  to  the  SEF  and  Initiate  the  approprl.ate  actions. 
Personnel  from  the  District  Offices  perform  similar  ident 1 f lea 1 1 on  , inspection, 
and  penalization  functions,  hut  do  so  In  their  areas  of  responsibility  and 
Intersperce  them  with  other  enforcement  efforts. 

The  FCC  places  emphasis  on  seven  types  of  violations,  which  are  called  "trigger 

2 

violations"  because  they  initiate  FCC  act  ion. “■  These  violations  Include: 

1.  Transmitting  at  power  levels  In  excess  of  tliose  authorized 

2.  Transmitting  on  frequencies  outside  the  CB  band 


FCC , Enforcing  Citizens  Radio  Regulations:  Conventional  Enforcement 
Tecliniques^  FCC/fOB/PD&E  76-01,  April  1976,  Appendix  A. 

•> 

Iiiscusslon  with  Abe  Sickle,  Chief,  Violations  Division,  Flelil  Operations 
Bureau,  FCC,  November  2,  1977. 
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3.  Communicating  in  excess  of  150  miles 

4.  Using  an  overly  liigli  antenna 

5.  Failing  to  identify  transmissions  with  a.i  assigned  call  sign 

6.  Using  profane,  obscene,  or  indecent  language 

7.  Interfering  intent ional 1 with  t ransmlss ions  on  Channel  9 

In  general,  violations  otlier  tlian  trigger  violatii'ns  are  ovi-rlooked  unless 
they  are  flagrant  and  protracted. 

Five  actions  are  available  for  use  against  a violator,  depending  upon  the 
severity  of  his  violation  or  violations:^ 

1.  Notice  of  ViolatU^n.  Tlie  licensee  is  notified  of  liis  violation  (or 
violations).  He  has  to  respond  by  indicating  the  stej's  lie  is  taking 

to  bring  his  activities  into  compliance  witli  tlie  Rules  and  Regulations. 

2.  Notice  of  Violat  ion/Not  ice  of  Apparent  1.  iab  i I i t y to  Moiu*  tary 
Forfeiture . The  licensee  is  notified  of  his  violation  (or  violations) 
and  is  assessed  a penalty.  Tl>e  penalty  varies  for  a first  such 
notice  from  $50  to  $100  per  violation;  it  increases  to  $100  on 
issuance  of  a second  or  subsequent  notice.  I'he  maximum  fine  is  $500 
regardless  of  the  number  of  violations. 

3.  License  Revocation.  in  tlie  event  of  protracted  ami  willful 
violations,  the  FCC  institutes  1 iccnse-revocat  iiui  proceedings. 

4.  Cease  and  Desist  Order.  if  the  violations  ari-  verv  serious  or  very 
protracted  (and  especially  if  less  severe  actions  have  iieen  taken  and 
have  failed  to  stop  them),  tlie  violator  is  formallv  requested  to  stop 
his  Illegal  actions.  While  tiiis  is  an  administrative  proceciure, 

^ FCC,  40th  .Xnnual  Report: I'JiscjU  Ji'ear  1974  , n.d.,  pp.  7 1-74;  FCC,  ForfeJJarre 

Amount  Levied  to  Vary,  Public  Notice  81337,  April  2p,  1‘'77;  F(X',  Cost- 
Kf feet iveness  of  A1  ternat i ve  Compliance  Technlqiuo  tor  tlie  tMti;;ens  Radio 
Service,  .Appendices  A and  C. 
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failure  Co  comply,  causes  ttie  Field  Operations  Bureau  to  seek  criminal 
aanct  lortit  against  the  violator. 

5,  Criminal  Sanctions.  For  a criminal  sanction,  evidence  of  the  twist 
sewre  .and  flagrant  violations  Is  prosented  to  the  U.S.  Attorney  who 
has  lurlsdlctlon  over  the  area  In  which  they  occurred.  Search  and 
i seizure  warrants  are  Issued  and  are  served  by  U.S.  Marshals. 

Information  on  violators  Is  released  to  local  media.  Cases  are 
prosecuted  In  the  federal  courts,  and  fines,  prison  terms,  or  both 

mav  be  levied.  liiere  has  been  recent  emphasis  on  using  criminal 

j 

I j sanctions  to  make  local  e.xamples  out  of  particularly  offensive 

j i violators. 

! 

' At  present,  unlicensed  violators  fall  outside  the  FCC's  jurisdiction  and  must 

i 

I be  prosecuted  in  the  federal  courts. 

1.6  PEKFORM/\NCH  LIMITATIONS 
I 

I The  CR  Radio  Service  Is  Intended  to  be  a medium  for  short-range  communications. 

The  limited  range  results  from  the  frequencies,  emissions,  and  power  levels 

assigned  and  from  the  Interference  encountered  both  among  CBers  and  from  other 

sources.  The  expected  iwib I le-to-base  range  Is  up  to  8 miles  in  urban  areas  and 

up  to  13  miles  in  rural  areas. ^ A recent  nationwide  survey  of  1,304  CBers. 

performed  for  the  FCC,  indicates  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  respondents 

2 

communicate  over  average  distances  of  6 miles  or  less.  The  findings  of  the 
FCC-sponso red  study  are  summarized  in  Table  2-1. 


1 


[U.S.  Department  of  Transportation],  Use  of  Citizens  Radio  Service  for 
Transportation  Safety:  Report  to  tlie  Deputy  Secretary,  DOT  HS-801  760, 

p.  111-10. 


■^B.  E.  Coodstadt,  e t a 1 . , Implementation  of  User  Demand  and  Satisfaction 
Model  for  Personal  Radio  Services,  Advanced  Researcli  Resources  Organization, 
December  1^77,  pp.  45-46. 
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Tablo  2-1.  .\vt.'rapo  Distance  of  CB  Use 
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Distance 

Percent 

IHider  1 mile 

2.6 

1-3  miles 

28.6 

3-b  miles 

35.8 

b-10  miles 

17.9 

10-15  miles 

7.5 

iH'er  15  miles 

7.7 

Sokirce:  B.  K.  (k^odstadt,  c_t  iU  • . Op . C 1 1 . . p.  Ab. 

In  addition  to  ran>;e  restrict  uins,  the  CB  R;idlo  Service  is  also  characterized 
bv  other  performance  limitations.  Some  k^f  these  limitations  are  inherent  in 
the  assigned  spectrvim,  wl\ile  k->thers  result  from  FCC-lmposed  constraints. 

These  limitations  include; 

1.  Shared  Spectrvim.  The  lov,est  23  CB  channels  are  shared  vilth  industrial, 
scientific,  and  nK’dical  (KSM)  radio  frequency  equipment.  The  renviinlng 
17  channels  are  shareil  v^lth  about  4,000  land  mobile  licensees  until 
December  31, 

2.  Electrical  Noise.  The  CB  spectrum  is  close  to  the  spectrum  of 
electrical  nvilse  produced  by  autvimotive  ignitions  and  by  electrical 
mi’tors. 

3.  Skv\%'ave  Propagat  ion . Signals  in  tlve  CB  frequencies,  even  at  legal  pkuver 
levels,  propagate  by  reflection  off  various  layers  of  the  ionosplvere. 
SkN-vave  signals  can  frequently  be  detected  hvnvdreds  or  thousands  of 
miles  away  as  noise  or  even  as  coherent  signals.  Illegal  power  levels 
and  antenna  helglvts  compound  the  prc>blom. 

4.  Foreign  I'sers.  Legal  land  Illegal)  users  of  27  MHz  frequencies  outside 
the  linlted  States  can  Interfere  witlv  CB  commvuilcat  ions , when  they  are 
propagated  bv  skvwave . 
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5.  Sunspot  Activity.  Some  forms  of  skywave  propagation  will  peak  during 
the  next  several  years  as  tlie  11-year  .sunspot  cycle  peaks.  This  peak 
sunspot  activity  will  reduce  the  range  of  CB  transmissions  in  rural 
areas  by  80  percent  and  in  smaller  cities  by  50  percent.  It  will  have 
neglible  Impact  on  transmissions  in  metropolitan  areas  because  high 
interference  levels  have  already  constrained  the  range  of  CB  trans- 
missions in  those  areas. ^ 

6.  Ampl itvide-Modulated , Low-Power  Transmissions.  Amplitude  modulation 
produces  poor  resistance  to  interference.  Similarly  low  power  levels 
provide  only  limited  advantage  over  noise  and  Interference. 

7.  Channel  Use.  Excejit  for  Channel  9,  all  cltannels  are  available  to  all 

CBers  for  all  purposes,  allowing  channel  use  to  be  inefficient.  In 

some  areas,  certain  channels  may  be  saturated,  while  other  channels 
2 

are  underused.*'  Because  CB  channels  are  amplitude  modulated,  and 
subject  to  skywave  propagation,  reuse  of  channels  is  poor. 

8.  Identification  Procedures.  Many  CBers  substitute  handles  (or  nick- 
names) for  call  signs.  This  substitution  may  he  operationally 
desirable  because  Inexperienced  persons  may  find  it  easier  to  give  a 
handle  and  pick  a handle  out  noise  and  interference  tiian  to  say  a call 
sign  and  detect  a call  sign.  Handles,  however,  make  it  difficult  for 
the  FCC  to  enforce  its  Rules  and  Regulations  because  handles  are  not 
unique . 


1 

Discussion  with  Ronald  Stone,  Staff  Manager,  Personal  Radio  Planning  Group, 
FCC,  .Inly  20,  1977. 

FCC,  F.n  forcing  Citizens  Radio  Regul  at  ions  . . . , p.  14,  indicates  that,  for 
eight  cities,  an  average  channel  occupancy  of  45.5  percent  was  measured 
across  all  21  channels.  This  measurement  was  made  in  .Tune  1975  , and 
average  channel  occupancy  may  have  increased  markedly  since  that  time. 
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11  1 ng  Pruci'iliiri's . Ki'cinisi-  miioli  ('B  iiso  Is  casual  there  is  no 

liependahle  means  of  calling,  aiuitlier  party.  The  only  consistent 

exception  is  (^liantu-l  V,  which  Is  nionitori'ii  ttin>ughout  the  country 

by  volunteers  and  by  public  safety  agencies.  When  contact  is  made 

on  a channel,  inclvulinp,  (Miannel  9,  ihere  is  a tendency  for  the 

caller  to  complete  his  full  transaction.  Most  CBers  do  not  switch 

to  another  to  clear  the  inlll.al  channel  for  additional  calls.'  Tlu> 

I'dC!  abandoned  Its  effort  to  establish  Channel  11  as  n.atlonal  calling 

2 

ch.annel  bec.'iuse  Its  el  fort  did  not  .accord  with  CB  practice. 

In  their  aggregate,  these  limltatlotis  can,  on  occasion.  Impose  serious  problems 
on  the  use  of  the  CB  Radio  Service  fvir  serious  matters  such  as  civil 
preparedness  operat Ions . 

1.7  OPKRATIONAI,  I’ROBI.KMS 

In  addition  to  the  performance  limits  th;U  cliaracterize  the  CB  Radio  Service, 
a number  of  operational  probU'ms  must  be  considered  in  any  application  of  the 
service  to  civil  preparedi\ess  activities.  The  operational  problems  include: 

1.  Channel  Congestion.  The  40  .'iv.allable  CB  channels  are  sh.ared  by  over 
12-mllllon  licensees,  op*'iat  Ing  approximately  25-mllllon  transceivers. 
The  consequence  is  s<’ver<'  t-hamn'l  congestion,  especlallv  in  urban 


2.  C.’isual  C<immun  I c.'il  i ons  . Manv  of  the  common  Ic.at  ions  over  CB  chiumels 
iire  casuiil  social  ccoUai'ts.  While  these  types  of  communications  are 
legal,  thev  do  Interfere  with  the  t r.'insmlss  Ion  of  nx’re  important 


'c.irv  llershey,  et  .i  I . , Personal  Uses  of  Mobile  Communications:  Citir.ens  Band 
Radio  and  the  I’ocal  Communitv,  In  R.iymond  Bowers,  et  al . , Communications  for 
■a  Nobt  le  S<^il~ty:  An  AssejJSjtii'n t <’•_  New_  J^cJniojo^,  Sage  Pvihllcatlons,  Inc., 
Beverlv  Hills,  Ca  1 1 forn  I .a  , 19  78,  T.ablt'  h . 

“^KCC.  Ri'vislon  of  Operating  Rules  I oi  t:  l.isj^  I)  St  .a  t ions  Jjn_the  Cl  1 1 zluis  Band 
Scriinti  U<'porl  iiiul  iiftitM'  on  IK'ckol  *42  I'K  ^267^^,  Aumisl  A, 
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mi's.s.'ines  ami  i-an  oven  inlerfen*  with  (Ml  support  o)'  enier^'encv 
operat Ions . 

hack  oj'  l)l8clpjim>.  Some  (^Bi-rs  lack  Kuh  ci>nininn  1 cat  Ions  and 
operational  discipline.  In  the  form<-r  cateporv,  (’Hers  have  di*liher- 
ately  Interfered  with  comnuin  Icat  i ons  and  hav<'  refused  to  share 
cluuinel  time  with  otlier  users.  In  the  later  cateni>rv,  ('Hers  have 
conjjrexated  at  the  scene  of  a crime  or  acciilent,  impeding  emergency 
operat Ions. 

A.  Runx>r-Hrone . Hecanse  a (’B  ch;innel  functions  I'ssentlally  as  a partv 
^Hne,  the  lack  of  discipline  aiul  the  casual  nature  of  the  ci>mmiini- 
catlons  r-esnlt  In  the  repetition  and  elahorat  ion  of  hearsay  infor- 

( i 

«v»tlon.  In  emergencies,  this  hearsay  inftimiatlon  h.as  resulted  In 
the  overcommitment  or  unnecessary  conmiltment  of  resources  tci  minor 
or  nonexistent  problems. 

. hack  of_  t^ohesiveness.  A recent  survey  <’f  (Mli'rs  Indicated  that  of 
1,304  respondents,  less  than  4 percent  belongeil  to  a t'B  service 
organization  and  less  than  6 I'ercent  belongeil  to  otlier  tviu's  of  ('B 
organizations.*  This  lack  of  cohesiveness  m.akes  (Mlers  hard  to 
organize. 

b.  hack  of  Technical  Background.  (Mlers  freiinentlv  lack  anv  knowledge 
of  communications  procedures  or  of  electronics.  The  tendency  not 
to  switch  from  a crowded  contact  channel  to  an  available  working 
channel  has  already  been  noted.  (Mlers,  f ur tlieimiore,  may  not  be 
able  to  overcome  technical  problems  that  arlst'  during  an  emergency. 

7.  I’lHM'  I’^ulj^ment  . Many  (Ml  radios  are  of  poor  quality.  liHiile  ITH'  type 
acceptance  procedures  generally  assure  that  transmitters  are  built 
Is  acceptable  standards,  rect'lvers,  which  are  virtually  unregulated 


B.  K.  (kunlstadt,  et  al.,  Up.  (M  t . , p.  Sll. 
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by  the  I'C.r,  are  olLon  peorlv  designed  and  constructed.  TIu’se 
receivers  provide  poor  selectivity  and  inadequate  interference 
rejection. 

8.  Illegal  Eg  11  i pmen t . Some  I'Bers  liave  connected  amplifiers  or  power 
microphones  to  tiu'ir  radios,  use  am.iteur  radios  illegally  to  transmit 
on  CB  channels,  or  use  antennas  exceeding  height  limits.  Use  of 
amplifiers  or  amateur  radios  results  in  power  output  levels  apprecla- 
blv  t»iglier  tiian  those  autfiorized  by  tlie  FCC.  Use  of  Illegal  antennas 
contributes  to  skvwave  pro|iagation.  Use  of  power  microphones  ofteit 
results  in  nH^dulation  levels  in  excess  of  100  percent.  All  of  these 
techniques  create  Interference  for  other,  often  distant,  CBers. 

9.  Illegal  Activity.  (01  radios  h.ave  been  used  to  support  a variety  of 
illegal  activities  Including  evading  speed  limits  and  weight  stations, 
coordinating  civil  disorder,  prostitution,  poaching,  robbery, 
burglary,  fencing,  and  smuggling. 

These  operational  problems  Increase  the  difficulties  that  can  he  expected  in 
using  CB  transceivers  and  CHers  to  supi>ort  civil  preparedness  operations. 

1.8  Ol'ElhM'IONAL  BENEl’lTS 

The  operational  limitations  of  tlie  CB  Kadio  .Service  and  of  CBers  must  be 
balanced  against  their  operatiiuial  benefits.  l^Bers  have  participated  success- 
fully in  many  beneficial  activltes,  which  have  clearly  saved  lives  and 
property.  These  include  supporting  community  activities,  responding  to 
requests  on  Channel  9 for  information  and  assistance,  patrolling  neighbor- 
hoods to  prevent  crime,  looking  out  for  urban  and  wildland  fires,  assisting 
in  search  and  rescue  missions,  anil  supporting  disaster  relief  operations. 
Because  of  tliese  demons t r.ib  le  successes,  it  is  \inwlse  to  overlook  the 
communications  potentl.il  ot  Jl-mllllon  CB  radios  and  l2-mllllon  licensees 
(plus  family  members  and  others  who  are  familiar  with  the  operation  of 
shared  CB  radios). 
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Any  attempt  to  disregard  CB  communications.  In  addition  to  rejecting  a 
communications  and  manpower  resource,  also  overlooks  the  public's  historic 
communications  behavior  in  an  emergency.  Confronted  with  an  emergency,  a 
common  response  is  to  contact  relatives,  friends,  and  neighbors  for  confir- 
mation, encouragement,  and  guidance.  Some  people  make  these  crisis-coping 
contacts  on  a face-to-face  basis,  but  many  people  make  them  by  telephone, 
despite  almost  habitual  warnings  from  authorities  to  avoid  telephoning  in  an 
emergency.  The  availability  of  CB  radios — especially  in  a crisis  relocation 
situation,  in  which  vehicles  play  a critical  role — will  result,  inevitably, 
in  communications  about  the  emergency  in  progress.  Advice  to  stay  off  the 
air,  even  advice  that  CB  communications  are  Illegal  because  the  president  has 
declared  a national  emergency  and  has  reclnded  CB  licenses,  are  unlikely  to 
inhibit  fully  this  characteristic  emergency  communications  behavior.^ 
Disregarding  this  type  of  behavior  can  produce  disruptive  actions.  The  power 
of  such  actions  can  be  seen  in  the  effectiveness  of  tlio  truckers'  disruptions 
of  interstate  highways  in  1973. 

Wliile  CBers  arc  not  disciplined  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  term,  and  there 
will  never  be  completely  consistent  behavior  among  CBers,  working  with  most  of 
them  does  not  pose  any  severe  problems.  The  persons  who  cause  problems  on  CB 
channels,  or  who  use  CB  communications  to  support  Illegal  activities,  appear 
to  be  a small  minority  of  all  CBers.  There  is  no  assurance,  furthermore, 
tliat  the  uncooperative  few  will  not,  on  occasion,  prevail,  making  it 
Impossible  to  use  CB  channels  or  CBers  In  a particular  emergency. 

Most  CBers,  however,  appear  willing  to  cooperate  with  police,  fire,  civil  pre- 
paredness, and  other  emergency  services  organizations  if  they  know  that  an 
emergency  is  in  progress.  In  fact,  convergence  behavior,  which  draws  the 


^FCC,  Communications  Act  of  1934  with  Amendments...,  updated  to  .lanuary  1974, 
Sec.  606(c) . ~ 
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curious  to  the  scene  of  an  emergency,  miiy  actually  be  easier  to  handle  if 
people  in  CB-equlpped  vehicles  receive  meaningful  information  on  the  emergency. 
Finally,  groups  patrolling  buildings  and  nelgliborlu>ods , who  could  be  among  the 
most  difficult  to  manage,  only  occasionally  display  signs  of  vigilantism,  and 
then  only  when  sound  recruiting,  training,  and  management  practices  are  not 
followed . ^ 

It  is  imperative  tliat  CBers  and  CB  radio,  regardless  of  its  application,  be 
used  in  an  appropriate  manner.  It  makes  no  sense  to  try  to  use  CB  channels 
wiien  either  noise-free  or  long-liaul  communications  are  required.  It  is, 
similarly  inappropriate  to  try  to  use  CBers  when  eltlier  trained  emergency- 
services  personnel  or  trained  communicators  are  needed  (unless,  of  course, 
the  CBers  had  been  recruited  and  trained  in  advance  to  perform  the  appropriate 
tasks) . 

Ttiere  are  several  effective  CB  programs  and  organizations  already  operating 
on  a nationwide  bases.  They  have  established  effective  means  of  using 
volunteer  CBers.  WtUle  tlie  percentage  of  CBers  wlio  participate  In  tliese 
programs  and  organizations  Is  relatively  small,  tliese  programs  and  organiza- 
tions (and  their  members)  do  provide  a nucleus  from  which  effective  civil 
preparedness  programs  can  be  built. 

If  CB  cliannt  Is  anti  CBers  are  used  with.in  their  capabilities,  they  will  often 
provide  services  effectively  tliat  may  not  otherwise  be  available.  The  use  of 
these  resources  may,  furthermiTre,  help  to  reduce  nuiladapttve  behavior 
stimulated  bv  Information — or  misinfoniiat  ion — on  CB  channels. 


R.  K.  Yin,  et  al..  Patrolling  the  Ne i ghbo  r hood  Bea  t : Residents  jn^ 

Residential  Security.  The  Rami  Corptirat  lt>n , *R-1  hi  2-l')0t , March  1*176, 
pp . 114-11^. 
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2.  GENERAL  MOBILE  RADIO  SERVICE 


GMRS  has  both  Important  similarities  to  and  major  differences  from  the  CB 
Radio  Service.  GMRS  operates  on  eight  pairs  of  frequencies  in  the  460  to 
470  MHz  band.  GMRS  is  generally  limited  to  transmitting  voice  messages  using 
frequency  modulation  (FM)  and  tones  or  other  signals  used  to  operate  tone- 
activated  squelch  or  selective-calling  circuits.  Unlike  the  CB  Radio  Service, 
however,  a GMRS  licensee  can  be  authorized  to  use  other  emissions,  if  the 
licensee  has  Justified  their  use.  Power  output  is  limited  to  50  watts.  The 
availability  of  pairs  of  frequencies  allows  a GMRS  licensee  to  operate  a 
repeater . 

GMRS  is  similar  to  the  CB  Radio  Service  in  that  both  are  Intended  to  be  used 
for  communications  relating  to  personal  and  business  matters,  protecting  life 
and  property,  rendering  assistance  to  travelers,  and  supporting  civil  prepared- 
ness operations.  Despite  the  emphasis  on  protecting  life  and  property  and  on 
assisting  travelers,  however,  no  specific  pair  of  frequencies  is  identified 
for  this  purpose. 

The  persons  and  organizations  eligible  for  GMRS  licenses  are  Identical  to 
those  who  can  be  licensed  in  the  CB  Radio  Service:  individuals,  partnerships, 
unincorporated  associations,  corporations,  and  state  and  local  government 
entities.  The  personal  or  organizational  conditions  under  which  GMRS  licenses 
can  be  granted  are  also  identical  to  those  for  granting  CB  licenses.  As  is 
the  case  with  the  CB  Radio  Service,  no  special  protection  is  available  to 
government  entitles  licensed  to  operate  in  GMRS. 

In  both  services,  responsibility  for  control  over  all  licensed  transmitters  is 
vested  in  the  licensee.  A wide  range  of  the  licensee's  family  or  associates 
can,  however,  operate  his  equipment.  The  list  of  prohibited  communications  is 
identical  for  the  two  services. 
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A (IMRS  1 ioonso  Is  ,m  ;iiit  l\or  izat  (t'u  ti<  i'|>t’rati’  a statiDii.  One  5-year  license 
covers  all  equipment  useO  hy  the  licensee.  An  .ii’pl  leant  for  a CMR.S  license 
does  not  l»ave  to  hold  an  operator's  license  or  otherwise  denKnistrate  any 
technical  capah  1 1 1 1 les . The  OMRS  license  ap\'lIcaiion  is,  however,  filed  on 
the  same  form  used  to  applv  for  licenses  In  ti  ' rul'llc  Safety,  li\dustrlal,  and 
hand  fransport.it Ion  Radio  Services.  In  contrast  to  the  OB  Radio  Service 
license  application,  a OMRS  application  requires  an  explanation  of  the  equip- 
ment conf  Igurat  Ion  to  be  used  and,  thereby,  imiH'ses  a a'  .‘‘.K’io  requirement 
that  the  applicant  h.ive  .it  le.ist  simit'  technlc.il  skills.  Ni'vt'rt  hel  ess , because 
of  the  absence  of  any  requirement  for  an  operator's  license,  all  repairs  and 
liiternal  adlustments  on  (JMRS  e<|uipment  must  be  made  by  for  vinder  the  supervi- 
sion ofl  a person  holding  a first-  or  seciuid-c 1 ass  radio  operator's  license. 


Despite  the  s Imi  1 .ir  i t les , (.'MRS  liiffers  fn'm  tin'  I'B  Radio  Service  in  that  OMRS 
llcettses  are  much  nx'ri'  restrictive  t h.in  OB  licenses.  A OMRS  user  is  generally 
licensed  to  operate  on  one  pair  of  rri'qu>.'(ie ios . A b.iso  station  is  usu.illy 
licensed  to  operati’  in  a spei-il'ic  location;  the  nr'blle  units  assocl.ated  with 
It,  In  a defined  are.i.  lA  license  iiviv  alternately  !h-  pranti  d ti'  operate  a 
station  temporarily  at  unspecified  Unwt  ions  within  a vtener.il  area.)  Any 
ch.inges  in  OMRS  equi  pment--sucl>  as  number  of  t r.insmi  1 1 ers , location  of  fixed 
equipment,  area  of  nxibile  operations,  .intenna  height,  and  I'peratlnj;  frequency — 
must  be  .approved  in  advance  bv  the  I't'O . 


As  in  the  case  for  the  OB  Raiiio  Service,  .i  t'.MRS  licensee  must  sitare  his 
asslftned  f reciuencv  with  .all  other  liceusci's  on  th.it  freqiu'ncv.  Because  there 
are  onlv  about  5,tH)0  lici'nsees,  )iowe\’er,  the  problems  that  result  from  sharlnj; 
frequencies  are  ^tener.allv  much  1 »'ss  severe  than  in  the  t'B  R.adlo  Service.  The 
requirement  for  OMRS  oper.ations  is,  theretore,  1 1'  complete  all  t r.ansmlsslons 
in  the  minimum  practical  time,  without  imi'osiuy,  a specific  time  limit  on 
Iniilvldual  transmissions,  i'lu'ta’  is  no  i nt  I'rf  eri'uci’  from  ISM  equ  i)''im'nt  or 
other  non-OMRS  users  sh.arlny,  the  frequencies. 


i 
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The  frequencies,  emissions,  and  power  levels  currently  authorized  for  GMRS 
provide  llne-of-slght  service.  Skywave  does  not  cause  problems.  The 
availability  of  repeaters,  nevertheless,  allows  GMRS  licensees  to  communicate 
over  reasonable  distances.  The  use  of  frequency-modulated  (FM)  signals,  further- 
, more,  provides  essentially  interference-free  communications.  Frequencies  are 

i'  assigned  systematically  and,  because  of  the  characteristics  of  FM  systems, 

the  reuse  of  frequencies  outside  the  area  covered  by  a particular  system  is 

I 

I excellent.  Finally,  since  GMRS  systems  tend  to  be  controlled  by  a dispatcher 

or  other  control  operator,  calling  procedures  are  generally  simple  and 
effective. 

GMRS  equipment  has  always  been  significantly  more  expensive  than  even  the 
most  expensive  CB  equipment.  As  a result,  GMRS  has,  to  date,  attracted  a 
small  number  of  users.  Those  who  operate  in  GMRS  must  usually  justify  their 
greater  expenditures  for  equipment  on  the  basis  of  needing  the  performance 
available  from  that  equipment.  In  the  past,  there  have  been  abuses  of 
Citizens  Radio  Service  Class  A stations,  which  have  become  GMRS  stations. 

These  abuses  seem  to  have  ceased,  however,  with  the  development  of  the  CB 
Radio  Service,  which  is  much  more  subject  to  casual  use  (and  abuse).  In  fact, 
GMRS  now  appears  primarily  to  attract  businesses  and  government  entities. 

On  balance,  GMRS  offers  the  user  the  technical  characteristics  of  other  land 
mobile  services  that  transmit  frequency-modulated  signals  at  sufficiently  high 
frequencies  to  avoid  skywave  propagation.  In  some  areas  GMRS  may  have 
channels  available,  which  can  supplement  those  available  in  the  Public  Safety 
Service  or  the  Local  Government  Service.  Because  of  the  absence  of  operator 
licensing  requirements,  GMRS  is  an  easy  service  to  got  into  and  to  use.  GMRS 
use  does  not  provide  the  government  user  any  protection  from  other  users. 

Because  of  these  advantages  and  limitations,  GMRS  may  offer  interesting 
benefits  as  a control  channel  used  by  volunteer  CB  groups  recruited  and  trained 
by  local  civil  preparedness  agencies  to  support  civil  preparedness  operations. 
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I The  review  of  current  CB  Radio  Service  and  CMRS  characteristics  contained  in 

j this  chapter  provides  a basis  for  further  consideration  of  applications  of 

1 these  services  to  civil  preparedness  operations.  The  details  of  these 

applications  are  developed  in  subsequent  chapters  of  this  report. 

I 


■4 

I 


i 
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CHAPTER  III 


EVOLUTION  OF  PERSONAL  RADIO  SERVICES 

The  Citizens  Band  Radio  Service  and  ^he  General  Mobile  Radio  Service  (GMRS) 
described  in  Chapter  II  are  the  current  manifestations  of  the  Citizens  Radio 
Service  (CRS).  In  the  three  decades  that  have  elapsed  since  the  inception  of 
CRS,  the  original  concepts  have  undergone  extensive — and  often  dramatic — 
changes.  In  order  to  understand  the  capabilities  and  limitations  of  the  CB 
Radio  Service  and  of  GMRS,  it  is  helpful  to  review  the  development  of  these 
services  to  date.  This  review  also  helps  to  anticipate  some  of  the  potential 
fviture  developments  in  personal  radio. 

1.  REGULATORY  HISTORY^ 

World  War  II  saw  the  development  of  innovations  in  communications  and 
electronics,  which  markedly  expanded  both  the  available  radio  spectrum  and  the 
applications  for  it.  During  1944  and  1945,  the  FCC  conducted  hearings  on 
allocating  the  expanded  spectrum,  which  would  become  available  after  the 
cessation  of  hostilities.  Recognizing  the  utility  of  two-way  radio  communi- 
cations to  persons  not  otherwise  eligible  to  use  any  of  the  then  existing  radio 
services,  the  Commission  decided  to  establish  the  Citizens  Radio  Service.  The 
FCC  anticipated  that  the  new  service  would  ultimately  liave  up  to  a liundred 
channels  serving  millions  of  ordinary  citizens  in  the  course  of  their  day-to- 
day  activities.  At  least  one  FCC  Commissioner  envisioned  a telephone-like 

service  using  low-cost,  portable  transceivers,  which  resembled  civilian  versions 

2 

of  the  World  War  II  walkietalkie. 


Preparation  of  this  section  was  materially  assisted  by  Nick  Retson,  who  is 
completing  a dissertation  on  CRS  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements 
for  a master's  degree  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

E.  K.  Jett  and  Girard  Chaput,  "Phone  Me  by  Air,"  Saturday  Evening  Post, 

Vol.  218,  No.  4,  July  28,  1945,  p.  16. 
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r.  1 CREATION  OF  THE  CITIZENS  R,\D10  SERVICE 


In  1945,  several  experimental  licenses  were  ^'ranted  ior  the  CHS  in  tlie  vicinity 

of  250  MHz.  Finally,  in  1947,  as  part  of  its  allocation  of  tlie  spectrum 

between  10  kHz  and  30  CHz,  tlie  FCC  assigned  the  band  from  4b0  to  470  MHz  to 

CRS,^  These  frequencies  were  selected  in  tlie  anticipation  that  equipment 

operating  on  them  would  be  inexpensive,  compact,  and  portable.  During  tlie  same 

year  tlie  FCC  promulgated  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  CRS , establishing  two 

2 

classes  of  stations  within  the  service:^ 

• Class  A — Fixed  operation  on  4b0-462  MHz,  fixed  or  mobile  operation 
462-470  MHz,  all  at  50  watts  plate  input  power 

• Class  B — Fixed  or  mobile  operation  on  462-468  MHz  at  10  watts  plate 
input  power 

Amplitude,  phase,  or  frequency  modu  1 ;it  ion  were  authorizeil  for  voice,  telegra- 
phic, teletypewriter,  and  facsimile  t ransroissions . The  Rules  and  Regul.it  ions, 
in  addition  to  specifying  the  technical  character ist ics  of  the  two  classes  ol 
stations,  also  defined  the  purpose  of  CR.R  as  providing  private,  short-range 
communications,  radio  signalling,  and  radio  control  of  models  and  other  devices. 
In  1952,  the  FCC  added  Class  C stations  to  CR.S ; these  stations  were  specil  i- 
cally  authorized  for  the  remote  control  of  models  and  other  devices.  ^ fin 
1968,  the  FCC  terminated  Class  B of  the  CRS,  effective  in  late  197  1.  ' Termin.i- 
tion  was  justified  on  the  basis  ol  the  limited  popularity  of  Cl.iss  B et|uijiment 

FCC,  Allocai  ,.>t!  of  Frequencies  in  the  Radio  Spectrum  from  10  Rc  to  30,1)00  Kv- , 
Order  on  Doc  it  6651,  39  FCC  33,  April  10,  1947. 

2 

FCC,  Promulgation  of  Rules  and  Ri^u  l^it  iotns  Coveriiiiig  the  Citizens  Radio 
Service,  Order  on  Docket  8449,  42  FCC  184,  October  23,  1947. 

^ FCC,  Establishing  Class  C o_f  tlie  Citizens  Radio  E^rvjcc’,  Order  on  Docket 
10086,  42  FCC  219,  February-  '\h,  '1952. 

^ FCC,  Reallocation  of  Frequencies  in  the  450-470  Mc/S  Hand,  Second  Report  and 
Order  on  Docket  13847,  11  FCC2d  648,  February  7,  1968. 
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and  its  high  cost  and  marglnal  pertoimanci*.  Class  C falls  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  report  and  will  m^t  be  discussed  further.)  Pespite  anticipations  at  the 
Inception  of  CRS,  equipment  for  the  service  was  costly,  and  the  number  of 
licensees  grew  slowly;  by  1958  only  about  AO, 000  1 Icenses  had  been  granted  for 
all  three  classes  of  services,  most  of  them  in  Class  C. 

1.2  AUTHORIZATION  OK  CI.ASS  0 STATIONS  ' 

In  1958,  the  FCC  authorized  Class  0 stations  in  the  Ci(s.*  Class  0 became  known 

as  Citizens  Band,  or  CB,  and  evolved  into  the  CB  Radio  Service  described  In 

Chapter  11,  Section  1.  The  frequencies  originally  allocated  correspond  to  CB 

Channels  1 througli  23.  These  frequencies  had  originally  been  allocated  to  the 

Am.iteur  Radio  Service,  and  were  known  as  the  ll-Meter  Baiiii.  The  frequencies, 

emissions,  and  power  levels  autlux'lzed  for  Class  D stations  were  recognized  .is 

imposing  the  obstacles  to  effective  communications  discussed  in  Chapter  11. 

The  KCC  acknowledged  at  its  Inception  that  CB  was  established  on  a sufferance 

b.isls  for  those  persons  and  organizations  that  would  not  otlierwise  have  .iccess 

2 

to  radio  communicat  ions.  The  Rules  and  Regulations  governing  the  use  of  Class 
U stations  Imposed  few  restrictions.  By  implication,  however,  they  did  prohi- 
bit hobby  uses,  experimentation,  transmissions  over  long  distances,  and  ch.ince 
cont.icts  with  unknown  persons,  which  were  among  the  .ictivilies  alliiwed  in  the 
Am.iteur  R.idio  .Service. 

The  frequencies  allocated  for  Class  0 stations  were  selected  more  realistically 
than  the  Class  A and  Class  B frequencies  had  been  tv'  permit  the  use  I'l  less 
expensive  transceivers  th.in  were  .available  for  the  earlier  classes  of  stations. 
1. ieen.se  applications  grew  from  a rate  of  bOO  per  month  in  1959  to  a montlily 

KCC,  Comj>^letc^  Rt'V^ivrn^of  Kart  19,  Rji_lc.s_^c>\'v'_ni tlu'  Cit  i^cjis_ Jtavilo 
Service,  and  Re.i  1 Icicat  iv'ii  of  Krequencies  in  tl>e  Range  28.96  - 27.23  Me  frv^m 
the  Am.iteur  Radio  Servlcv'  jUart  12)  to  the  iMtizens  Radio  SeiA-lvX',  Second 
Repc>rt  and  Order  on  Pocket  1199A,  A2  KCC  87A,  August  4,  1958. 

.1.  ,1.  Renner,  A Survey  atul  Ana  lysis  oj  i'itlzens  Raviiv'  Servlc^e,  Advanci'd 
Technolv*gy  Systv'ms,  Inc.,  April  23,  1971,  p.  1-5. 
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rate  of  17,000  per  month  In  lly  Llie  end  of  1964,  there  were  a total  oi 

almost  700,000  Class  0 licenses  In  force.  The  Increasing  number  ot  Class  0 
licensees  led  to  the  development  of  Cll  clubs  and  organizat  ions . Some  of  these 
were  oriented  toward  public  service.  In  196.1,  t lie  Ua  1 1 icraf  ters  Company,  which 
manufactured  amateur  and  Cll  radio  equipment,  organized  the  Radio  Emergency 
Associated  Citizens  Teams,  or  KEAt'T.  RK.\CT  recruited  and  trained  volunteers 
to  monitor  Class  0 channels  .nid  respond  to  emergency  c<ills  anil  requests  for 
travelers'  assistance.  Some  clubs  and  organ izat ions  were  oriented  toward 
policing  Cl.iss  D practices  in  the  same  way  that  radio  amateurs  policed  the 
.Amateur  Radio  Service.  Others  had  nu're  social  and  recreational  functii'iis. 

The  growth  of  CB  also  stimulated  the  public.it  ion  of  special  Interest  magazines, 
S9  (now  CB  Rad_lo/^9)  was  first  published  in  1962;  CB  Majta  z_i  ne , in  1964. 

An  increasing  number  of  Class  0 licensees  also  produced  an  Increasing  number 
of  complaints  about  CBers.  Hobby  activities  .ikin  to  those  allowed  to  r.idio 
am.iteurs  pro  I t f erateil . The  use  oi  h.uidles  (or  iiirkname.s)  inste.id  of  c.il!  signs 
became  common.  The  ECC  lacked  adequate  m.inpower  to  enforce  its  Rules  and  Regu- 
lations; enforcement  was,  furthermore,  impeded  bv  the  .inonymitv  ciuiferri'd  by 
the  use  of  handles.  .At  least  one  ECC  comm  iss  i oner  thre.itened  to  withdr.iw  the 
frequencies  allocated  to  Class  P stations.'  flic  ECC  unof  f Ic  i.i  1 1 v estimated 
that  .'1  percent  of  all  Cl.iss  0 oper.it  ions  were  contrary  to  the  intent  ol  l lu' 
Comm iss i on . 

1.1  TICIITENINC.  .ANP  ENFORCEMENT  OF  C1„ASS  P RPEES  .ANP  RECIH.AT  1 ONS 

in  19h0,  the  ECC  responded  to  lu'bbv-tvpe  activities  bv  revisiiic,  the  CR.R  Rules 
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.ind  Regulations  primarily  tor  Cl.iss  P st.it  ions.  ITie  ri'vision  explicitly  pro- 
hited  commun  i ca  t Ions  not  rel.ited  to  business  or  person.il  matters.  fhe  ix'vised 

* FCC,  .Annu.M  Report  for  Fisc.il  Year  19b4,  Idb'),  p.  99. 

^ Commissioner  Fredrick  W.  Ford  quoted  bv  Edwin  Frederick,  "W.ishington 
Outlook,"  Vol.  1,  No.  , November  19ti2,  p.  67. 

^ P.  T.  I’ogue,  "10-8,"  CB  Mag.izine,  Vol.  1,  No.  6,  .luly  19(i4,  p.  8. 
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FCC,  Amendment  jat  I’.irt  I9j  ^itizens  Rad  li^  .Serv  li^e,  to  Redel  iiu'jju’  ^erm^issi- 
b 1 e £^ommnn  i c.it  ions  injhat  Set;_v  ice . . . , Report  .and  Order  on  Ibuket  1 2987  . 42 
FCtf  999,  Febriurry  10,  I960.* 


Rules  and  Regulations  defined  the  primary  purpose  of  CRS  communlcat ions  as 
exchanging  information  between  units  belonging  to  the  same  licensee;  these 
types  of  communlcat ions  were  restricted  to  the  shortest  possible  transmission 
times.  The  revisions  defined  the  secondary  purpose  of  the  service  as  exchanging 
substantive  Information  on  business  and  personal  activities  between  units 
belonging  to  different  licensees;  these  transmissions  were  limited  to  S minutes, 
followed  by  a 2-mlnute  silent  period.  All  Class  D conmiunlcat ions  were  restric- 
ted to  ground  wave  coverage;  intentional  use  of  skywave  and  transmissions  of 
amateur-type  calls  Intended  to  elicit  responses  from  random  or  unknown  stations 
were  prohibited.  Also  prohibited  were  using  the  CRS  to;  (1)  violate  any  law. 
(2)  carry  communications  for  profit,  (3)  transmit  program  material  for  direct 
retransmission  over  broadcasting  stations,  or  for  direct  dissemination  over 
public  address  systems,  (4)  transmit  material  Intended  solely  for  amusement  or 
entertainment  purposes,  or  (5)  interfere  with  stations  transmitting  information 
involving  the  immediate  safety  of  life  or  the  protection  of  property.  Excep- 
tions to  most  CRS  restrictions  were  established  for  stations  operating  during 
severe  emergencies  in  which  normal  communications  wore  disrupted  or  Inadequate. 

In  1965,  in  response  to  continued  violations,  the  FCC  further  revised  the  Rules 
and  Regulations  for  Class  D stations.^  T!\o  revision  clarified  .and  reemphasized 
prohibitions  on  hobby-oriented  communlcat ions;  imposed  a 5-mtnute  limit  on  a 
single  coiimun  icat  ion , followed  by  a 5-minute  silent  period;  restricted  commu- 
nications between  different  licensees  to  seven  specified  cliannels;  and  limited 
communications  to  distances  of  150  miles  or  less.  During  the  late  1960s,  the 
FCC  extended  its  tightening  of  CB  Rules  and  Regulations  to  CB  equipment,  placing 

tighter  restrictions  on  equipment  performance.  The  imposition  of  tighter  tech- 
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nlcal  standards  has  continued  and  Intens if  led  . *■ 

^ FCC,  .Amendment  of  Part  19  jNow  Part  95)  Citizens  Radio  Service,  to  Recise 
Siibpart  D,  Station  Operating  Requirements,  and  to  Make  Other  Changes,  Report 
and  Order  on  Docket  1484 J,  42  FCC  1195. 

■) 

"FCC  /Amends  CB  Class  D Transmitter  Rules,"  Electronic  News.  A'ol.  18,  No.  9qt,, 
October  22,  1973,  p.  21;  Eric  Schlmmel,  "The  Washington  Scene:  There'll  bo 
Some  Changes  Made,"  IEEE  Newsletter.  February  1970,  pp.  19-20. 


T Ijiht  I'lU'd  l\ii  I I's  .ind  Ki>>u  I .It  I IMIS  i islini’d  nclflu'r  t lu-  niiiiibi'i  <>1  (dtcrs  luir  1 hr 
luimhrr  ol  v to  t .it  I oils . I'tU'  I'tstrirt  Olliri's  wito  lui.ililo  to  iiolirr  viol.itors 
t'l  I or  t i VO  1 V . rtu’v  woio  undo  r st  .i  M I'll ; I'fl'  moil  1 1 vir  1 iij’,  slstiiMis  oovrii’d  llmltod 
.noiis;  ;iiid  most  (MUms  rout  inuod  to  iisi’  IkiiuIIos  iiisto.id  ol  tliolr  roll  slr.iis.  In 
U)(i8,  iiiidrr  tho  pri'ddiny,  ol  tho  Oil  in'  ol  M.inoj’.rnuMil  .iiul  Iliulnot  , tlio  I't'.C  I'xpri  I- 
montod  with  llu'  I’lliU  KnI  I'lronuMit  I’rop.r.im  (,!’  ".I’)  . ' I’ld’  nsod  t ooms  ol  onr.lnorrs 
ti'  rondurl  ml  orriMuoiU  st  r i kos  in  v.irious  .ll<.•.■l.s.  Diiiliip,  .i  slriko,  .1  t r.im  w.Mild 
sot  lip  in  .1  t.'irjti't  r oniiiiiin  i I V witliont  .innonnr  i n>',  its  pi  osonro  to  lor.ii  tdiors. 

I'o.im  momluTS,  iisini’  I'ort.ihli'  mon  i toi  Inp.  and  r.id  i o 1 or  .it  i on  oiinipmont,  wvMild 
idonlilv  .nui  loroti’  viol.itors.  Ilit'y  would  tlion  m.iko  tlioir  prosmoi'  known, 
insportinj’,  tlio  Kuotions  I roiii  wliirli  I ho  viol.itors  wi'n-  opor.it  inp,.  Kin.illv  i ho 
tr.im  initi.iti'd  .irtion  .ipoinst  tho  viol.itors.  I’Kl’  disployrd  .i  rontinniiu',  i-l  I rrl 
on  tdlors.  holdinp,  down  viol, it  ions  in  .i  roiiimnn  i t v tor  .i  pr-riod  I'l  t iiiio  .iltor  I In- 
.striki’  t mm  h.id  lolt  tlu'  rommnnilv.  U.isi'd  on  tin'  I'l'.l’  tost  , t lu'  I't't'.  ri’iommrndrd 
tho  rri’.ition  ot  I 1 .Spori.il  I'nl  I'l  n'liion;  K.irilll  li'.s  (Sl'.l'l  .irross  tlio  nnint  i v , 
o.n  h st.iltri!  '...’ith.  oir.h.t  on;’,  i norrs  .ind  two  rirrks.  llndpi't  ;i  ry  I i m 1 1 ,it  I ons  . how- 

ovi'r.  riMi.st  r.i  i nod  t lu’  ol  I ort  . l''oni  Sl'.l's  woro  sot  tip  in  lh7  1 and  l‘)7.'i;  anothri 
w.is  rro.iloil  in  I'I77.  (No  .idvl  i t i (mi,i  ! Sl'.Ks  .irr  prosontlv  pl.innod.) 


I . .1  K1  ShKVATlON  OK  ('.ll.ANNK.l.  h 

At  tlio  ri'iiiu'st  ot  KKAtVl'  ,iinl  othor  C.H  or,i’..ni  1 /..it  i ons , wln'si'  momln’is  monitoiod  01' 
rli.'innols  1 1’  t.’i'i’lvo  omorpoiiiy  r.ills  .iinl  to  piv'vido  assistanri'  to  t i .ivi' I I I'l  s , 
tin'  Kt'O  amoinU'd  tho  Kulos  and  Kov.nl.it  ions  in  |d/0  to  .inthorl/.o  t ho.si'  .n  l ions. 

It  .ilso  rosorvoil  t'liaiinol  ')  I I'r  omorp.onrv  rommnii  1 r.it  li'iis  .nul  travol  Iris'  .issi;; 
t.iiiro.  This  .iiin’iidmont  I I'p..!  I i /.oil  .i  pr.irt  iio,  wliirh  h.nl  horn  r.irrlod  out  ol  I or- 
tivolv  .Hill  rosi'onsihlv  hv  KK.AtT  .iinl  ol  In'i  monitorin;',  orp.in  i .-..it  ii’ii,-; , hnl  whiili 
w.is,  novi’il  liol  I'ss.  lontr.irv  to  oxislinr,  r opn  1 .i  I i ons  . I'ho  i am  i I i r.it  i ons  ol  till'; 

rh.iny.o  pii’Vod  to  ho  I .1  r- ro.ir  h 1 n;’, ; lor  tho  I irst  I imo , tho  KOO.  sanrt  ionod  rom 
niiinii'.it  ions  .imoiiy,  niiknown  p.irt  ios, 

' Kt’O,  l iit  i'i  i' in^  (Mtl/.ons  K.ijj^io  NotJit  I .H  ion.s  ; jaxmait  1 oii.i  1 I'nl  orromont 
Torhni'iiios.' Vt:t'7yo'll/ri).\K  '/ti-OI  April  Id/p.  pp.  2-\. 

> 

I't'O,  Aiiu'inlmi’ii  t ol  Sort  loti  '•’’i.  .'i  1 (d ) ol  tlu'  t'.omm  ljis_Kni.s  KiiK's  t >'  Kosorvo  a 
I'ltlpoiis  K.idlo  Kroi^in^iirv  lor  l•■nn'rl;onrv  t\immnn  1 r.it  Ions , Koi’v'rl  .ind  Ordor  on 
Dorkot  Y.s'70y.'  VoCi’d  h\'i,  Inlv  ,Vi . Ih7t). 


l.S  I’KOl'OSl'.n  CLASS  K SKRVU'.K 


111  1^)7  5,  llu-  set'  Inltlutoit  rii  1 i'-m;ik  1 ii^;  pioi-i'oil  ln>;.s  iiitiMidiM  to  luillioilzo  Class 
K stilt  linis.^  Class  L stat  liMis  wi'i  f propusoii  In  oporati’  on  SO  KM  chiiniii'ls 
ilorlvi-il  1 ii'iu  2 MHz  of  sp»>i't  ctiiii  to  ho  wi  t liihiiwii  I’ rom  tlu*  220-225  Mllz  haiul 
asslgnod  to  tlu*  Anvitour  Kacllo  Sorvli'o.  Specific  channels  were  proposed  for 
various  uses  such  iis  Intrastation,  Interstiit  Ion , huslness,  weather  iidvlsory, 
nu'irlne,  traffic  control,  and  emergenev  coiraimnl  cat  Ions.  Most  Class  K stations 
were  to  be  oiu'rated  at  23  watts  power  output;  a few  channels  were  to  he 
reserved  for  1-watt  local-use  stations;  jind  some  public  safety  iinencles  would 
be  authorlzi'd  to  operate  ;it  100  watts  In  emergencies. 

l.b  RKVISION  OK  C1j\SS  0 ROLLS  AND  RKCOLATIONS  AND  K.NKORCK.MKNT  TKCHN IQOKS 

In  response  to  the  rampant  growtli  of  CH  In  tlie  mid-l^)70s,  ;uid  the  conscijui’iit 
Increase  In  tr.-ifflc  and  violations  of  the  KCC  Rules  iiiid  Regulations,  the 
i.oneriii  AcCimntlng  Office,  tb.e  !iivj>Kt  Ip.at  Ive  iirm  of  Congress,  reviewed  KCC 
regulatory  and  enforcement  procedures.^  (amuress  Initiated  this  review  In 
response  to  the  iminy  CH  compbilnts  congressmen  were  receiving.  In  iuldltlon, 
the  Initiated  another  series  of  revisions  to  the  CH  Rules  anil  ReguLit  ions . 

In  1*773,  casual  commun  lc;it  Ions  betwei'n  ('Hers  were  reiuived  fn'm  the  list  I'f 
uses  pi'ohlblted  on  CH;  the  quiet  period  between  transmissions  was  reduced  I torn 
3 minutes  to  1 minute;  all  2.3  channels  were  opened  to  interstiit  ion  communl- 
Ciit  ions,  but  Chiinnel  11  wiis  speclflcallv  reservcil  iis  a calling  channel;  .iiul 
the  mandated  use  of  call  signs  was  simplified  to  require  the  caller  to  stiite 
(>nly  his  own  call  sign.  All  of  these  changes  were  designed  to  fiic  1 1 1 till  e--or 
p»'rh.ips,  more  correctlv,  to  legitimize — the  ciisuiil  interstiit  l(>n  <-ommun  I iMt  I tuis  , 
wlilch  preoccupied  w>st  CHers,  Also  in  1^73,  as  a result  of  ii  separate  review 
of  its  license  fee  structure,  the  KC('  reiiuced  the  cost  of  ii  CH  1 Ici'nse  fn'm 
$2(1.00  to  $4.00  for  each  3-yeiir  period. 

' KCC,  In  the  Matter  I'f  the  Creiit  ion  of  <1  New  i' l2Vsj^_j’J-  Citizens  RiulU' 

S«'rvlce....  Notice  of  Inquiry  and  Not  let*  ol  I'ropost'd  Rule  Milking,  Di'iket 
1‘>';'3V,'  KCC  7 1-hOO,  .lune  12,  l*)7  1. 

> 

ih'uer.il  Accounting  01  I ice,  AcMons  TjiJuMi_or  Needed  to_Cuib  Widesj'iciid  .Vbuse 
of  the  I'ltizeiis  Hiind  Radio  Service:  _Report__tj^  (^ujj^ress  bj’  t^ie  Ci'iiipl  ro  1 1 »'i 
Oener.il  ol  tlu*  On  i t eil_S  t ii  t es  , C(:D-78-HH,  October  14,  1*173. 
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The  rCC  also  undertook  a new  evaluation  of  its  enforcement  techniques  starting 
in  1975.^  As  part  of  that  evalu.ition,  a violation  baseline  was  established  lot- 
eight  cities  chosen  for  the  evaluation  effort.  As  indicated  In  Table  3-1, 
virtually  all  CB  communications  were  in  violation  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations. 

Table  3-1.  Violations  Baseline  for  8 Cities  (dune  1976) 


Time  of 
Day 

Operators 

In  Violation  (%) 

Not 

Operators 

Using  Call  Sign  (%) 

AM 

94.9 

92.9 

PM 

95.3 

94.6 

AM  & PM 

95.0 

93.9 

Source : 

FCC,  Enforcing  Citizens 

Radio 

Regulations. . . , p.  14 

CBers  often  failed  to  use  their  call  signs,  but  their  violations  were  frequently 

more  extensive  than  simply  omitting  call  signs.  In  the  FCC  evaluation,  cost- 

effectiveness  analyses  were  performed  for  a variety  of  enforcement  team  sizes 

(two,  four,  and  six  persons)  and  enforcement  rates  (continuous,  one  strike  and 

two  strikes  every  six  months).  The  evaluation  concluded  that  CB  violations 

were  reduced  most  cost-effectively  by  using  four-person  teams  and  making  two 

strikes  in  the  same  community  within  a 6-month  period.  A subsequent  evaluation 

considered  the  cost-effectiveness  of  this  recommended  strike  approach  and  of 

various  alternative  techniques:  education,  criminal  sanctions,  and  combined 

•) 

education  and  administrative  sanctions."  Of  these  alternative  techniques,  tlie 
most  cost-effective  was  using  criminal  sanctions  with  extensive  media  coverage 
of  the  actions  taken  against  violators.  As  a result  of  these  evaluations,  tlie 
FCC  has  reduced  the  size  of  its  strike  teams.  interestingly,  because  of  budget 
and  manpower  limits,  the  Commission  has  not  been  able  to  mount  follow-u]-' 
strikes.  The  FCC  has  also  intensified  the  use  of  criminal  .sanctions  as  a 
means  of  penalizing  flagrant  violators. 

* FCC,  Enforcing  Citizens  Radio  Regulations,  pp.  8-13. 

FCC,  Cost-Ef  f ect  iveness  of  Alternative  Compliance  I'echniques  I in  the 
Citizens  Radio  Service,  FCC/FCB/l’ni'vE  77-01,  May  1977  , pi'.  3-14. 
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As  the  boom  in  CB  continued,  attempts  to  secure  CB  licenses  encountered  delays 
of  months.  In  1974  and  1975,  unlicensed  CB  operators  grew  to  about  40  percent 
of  all  CBers.^  Enforcement  of  FCC  Rules  and  Regulations  grew  Increasingly 
difficult,  partially  because  of  long-standing  difficulties  in  identifying  CB 
operators  behind  their  handles.  To  ease  the  licensing  jam,  the  FCC  Improved 
its  processing  of  CB  license  applications  and  made  provisions  for  CBers  to 
obtain  a temporary  permit  to  operate  CB  equipment,  including  selfassignment  of 
an  interim  call  sign. 

1 . 7 CHANNEL  EXPANS  ION 

In  1976,  the  revisions  to  CB  Rules  and  Regulations  continued.  To  reduce  channel 

congestion,  the  number  of  cliannels  available  to  CBers  were  increased,  effective 

2 

January  1,  1977,  from  23  to  40.  To  reduce  interference,  the  Commission 
significantly  tightened  technical  specifications  for  the  new  40-channel 
transceivers  and  banned  the  sale  of  23-channel  transceivers  as  of  December  31, 
1977.  The  reservation  of  Channel  11  as  a calling  channel  was  voided  because 
it  did  not  conform  to  CB  practice. 

The  Rules  and  Regulations  were  also  recompiled  to  separate  provisions  governing 

Class  A,  Class  C,  and  Class  D stations,  which  had  been  intermixed  over  the 

3 

years,  making  comprehension  difficult,  especially  for  the  unskilled  CBer. 


Meeting  with  J.  B.  Young,  Enforcement  Division,  Field  Operations  Bureau, 

FCC,  October  2,  1977. 

FCC,  Revision  of  Operating  Rules  for  Class  D Stations  in  the  Citizens  Radio 
Service , Second  Report  and  Order  on  Docket  20120,  41  FR  32678,  August  4, 

1976. 

FCC,  Class  D Stations  in  Citizens  Radio  Service:  Revision  of  Operating 
Rules , Third  Report  and  Order  on  Docket  20120,  42  FR  8326,  December  16,  1976. 


In  conjunction  with  this  recompilation  (and  to  make  the  nomenclature  more 
comi’atible  with  e.  ting  usage),  the  Citizens  Radio  Service  was  renamed  the 
Personal  Radio  Services;  and  the  component  classes  were  renamed  the  General 
Mobile  Radio  Service,  the  Radio  Control  (R/C)  Service,  and  the  Citizens  Band 
Radio  Service- 

In  addition,  a court  decision  in  late  1975  voided  the  FCC  license  fee  schedule 

as  arbitrary  and  unrelated  to  the  value  of  licenses.  In  response,  effective 

January  1,  1977,  the  FCC  eliminated  all  fees.  Including  those  for  CB  licenses, 

pending  development  of  a rational  fee  schedule.  Unlicensed  CB  operators  have 

since  been  estimated  to  be  less  than  10  percent  of  all  CBers.^  In  another 

attack  on  illegal  operations,  the  FCC  banned  tiie  manufacture  of  amplifiers  for 
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use  with  CB  transceivers. 

1.8  PLANNING  FOR  'raF.  FUTURE 

The  FCC  has  taken  several  measures  to  prepare  for  the  future.  V-Jlth  near-term 
improvement  of  the  CB  Radio  Service  as  a primary  goal,  the  Commission  created 
the  Personal  Use  Radio  Advisory  Committee  (PURAC) . It  is  composed  of 
representatives  of  tile  CB  Industry,  journalists  who  write  about  CB,  and 
representatives  of  CB  users.  It  is  organized  into  10  task  areas 

1.  Operator  Training  Programs — training  methods  and  programs  for  CB 
operators 

2.  Technical  Standards — material  to  be  included  in  and  the  organization 
of  the  technical  regulations  subpart  of  tiie  CB  Rules  and  Regulations 


^ [FCC],  Survey  - September  18,  1_^76,  n.d. 

"FCC  Backs  Linear  Amp  Ban,"  Electronic  News,  Vol.  22,  No.  1119,  February  14, 
1977,  p.  13. 
a 

Ray  Newhall,  "CB  Scene:  PlfRAC — A Voice  for  CB  ers,"  Popular  Electronics, 
Vol.  II,  No.  2,  February  1977,  p.  85. 
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3.  Part  95  Readability — reorganization  and  rewrite  of  the  CB  Rules  and 
Regulations  for  improved  readability 

4.  Disseminating  Information — means  of  distributing  information  on  CB 
quickly,  economically,  and  accurately 

5.  User  Rule  Compliance — methods  for  improving  CBers'  compliance  with 
the  Rules  and  Regulations 

6.  Electromagnetic  Compatibility — susceptibility  requirements  and 
interference  limits  for  achieving  compatibility  between  CB  trans- 
ceivers and  other  electronic  devices 

7.  Public  Safety  Uses  of  Personal  Radio — changes  to  the  CB  Rules  and 
Regulations  necessary  to  increase  the  contributions  of  CB  to  public 
safety 

8.  Equipment  Theft — methods  for  reducing  the  number  of  CB  transceivers 
stollen 

9.  Local  Interference  Problems — solutions  to  on-going  complaints  of 
interference  produced  by  CB  transceivers 

10.  Personal  Use  Radio  Communications  Needs — current  and  future  require- 
ments for  two-way  radio  communications  among  the  members  of  the 
general  public 

Note  that  no  task  group  is  concerned  with  disaster  services.  PURAC  task  area 
members  all  serve  on  a voluntary  basis;  they  receive  support  from  FCC  staff 
members.  PURAC  met  first  in  May  1976.  It  is  scheduled  to  cease  operation  in 
April  1978.  Task  areas  have  made  numerous  proposals,  many  of  which  will  he 
forwarded  to  the  FCC. 

PURAC  has  already  had  an  Impact.  The  readability  of  CB  Rules  and  Regulations 
has  produced  a completely  redrafted,  highly  readable  version  of  the  Rules  and 
Regulations,  including  a few  substantive  changes.  This  draft  was  submitted 
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to  the  public  in  1977  for  comment  prior  to  possible  adoption  by  the  FCC.^  In 
addition,  members  of  Task  Area  4,  which  is  concerned  with  getting  information 
to  the  public,  have  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  a video  tape  on  CB  and  on 
CB-generated  television  interference.  On  the  recommendation  of  Task  Area  8, 
whose  members  are  concerned  with  reducing  thefts  of  CB  transceivers,  engraved 
serial  numbers  have  been  required  on  all  CB  sets  manufactured  since  the 
beginning  of  1977.  Among  pending  ideas  of  potential  interest  to  DCPA  and 
other  public  safety  and  emergency  services  organizations  is  the  concept,  being 
explored  by  members  of  Task  Area  5,  of  using  volunteer  CBers  (and  possibly 
state  and  local  government  agencies)  to  assist  in  the  enforcement  of  CB  Rules 
and  Regulations. 

With  the  long-term  growth  of  Personal  Radio  Services  as  a primarv  goal,  the 

2 

FCC  also  created  the  Personal  Radio  Planning  Group.  The  Personal  Radio 
Planning  Group,  in  contrast  with  PURAC,  consists  of  FCC  staff  personnel.  It  is 
looking  at  the  possible  future  creation  of  a new  service  in  the  Personal  Radio 
Services.  In  an  attempt  to  avoid  the  limited  user  acceptance  of  the  GMRS  and 
to  impose  more  discipline  on  users  than  has  been  possible  in  the  CB  Radio 
Service,  the  Personal  Radio  Planning  Group  has  undertaken  a detailed  and 
systematic  study  of  potential  user  needs  and  technical  capabilities.  The 
Planning  Group's  efforts  include; 

1.  Evaluating  spectrum  alternatives  based  upon  spectrum  loading, 
potential  television  interference,  and  cost  to  relocate  present  users 
to  new  spectrum 

2.  Measuring  user  satisfaction  with  the  CB  Radio  Service  and  projecting 
demand  for  future  services 


FCC,  Citizens  Band  (CB)  Radio  Service:  Proposed  Rewriting  of  Regulations, 
Proposed  Rulemaking  on  Docket  21318,  42  FR  37304,  Juno  30,  1977, 

R.  S,  Stone,  Personal  Radio  Planning  at  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  FCC,  n.d.[l977]. 
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3.  Predicting  the  quality  of  service  potentially  available  from  various 
service  alternatives 

4.  Estimating  the  cost  and  availability  of  equipment  for  these 
alternatives 

5.  Projecting  other  factors  that  determine  the  availability  of  the 
services  under  consideration,  including  the  time  needed  for  inter- 
national coordination,  changes  in  legislation  (if  any),  and  FCC 
rule-making  procedures 

6.  Modelling  interference  with  other  services  to  avoid  problems  similar 
to  those  with  CB-generated  television  interference 

7.  Developing  compliance  and  enforcement  procedures  designed  to  encourage 
user  compliance  and  to  simplify  enforcement  against  users  who  are  not 
in  compliance  with  the  Rules  and  Regulations 

8.  Assessing  social,  economic,  and  political  impacts  of  each  alternative 
service 

9.  Developing  recommendations  for  possible  Implementation  by  the  FCC 

On  the  basis  of  the  first  of  these  tasks,  the  Personal  Radio  Planning  Group  is 

considering  alternative  services  using  spectrum  in  the  222-224  MHz, 

894-902  MHz,  and  928-947  MHz  bands. ^ (Also  available  for  possible  CB  use  is 

0.65  MHz  of  spectrum  in  the  26.95-30  MHz  band,  but  expansion  into  this  spectrum 

2 

is  not  considered  desirable.  ) In  order  to  clear  the  way  for  possible  action 

3 

by  FCC,  the  proposal  to  authorize  Class  E stations  has  been  terminated. 

^ [FCC],  Spectrum  Alternatives  for  Personal  Radio  Services,  n.d.  [1977],  pp.  5-6. 

2 

"FCC  Proposes  New  Radio  Bands,"  Electronic  News,  Vol . 21,  No.  1110, 

December  13,  1976,  p.  24. 

3 

FCC,  In  the  Matter  of  the  Creation  of  a New  Class  of  Citizens  Radio  Service. . . , 
Memorandum  Opinion  and  Order,  Docket  No.  19759,  FCC  77-682,  October  18,  1977. 
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FCC  staff  members  believe  that  there  has  been  a levelling  off  or  even  a 
reduction  in  the  amount  o*'  traffic  on  CB  channels.^  Staff  members  speculate 
that  the  novelty  of  chattering  over  tlie  radio  may  have  worn  off  and  that  CB 
owners  are  using  their  transceivers  for  more  serious  purposes  such  as  reporting 
emergencies  and  calling  for  emergency  assistance.  While  the  FCC  could  issue 
many  more  citations  for  CB  violations,  if  it  had  more  enforcement  personnel, 

FCC  staffers  believe  the  level  of  compliance  with  the  Rules  and  Regulations 
has  improved.  There  is  no  quantitative  information  on  the  current  number  of 
violations;  their  assessments  are  based  on  observed  reductions  in  the  produc- 
tivity of  enforcement  personnel,  who  now  identify  and  locate  fewer  violators 
during  a sweep  than  they  did  during  sweeps  several  years  ago. 


I 1.9  OUTLOOK  FOR  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS 

I 

; The  FCC  appears  likely  to  continue  loosening  the  operating  restrictions  or 

j CBers,  trying  to  accord  with  existing  practice  to *^the  greatest  extent  possiuie. 

‘ It  will,  however,  insist  upon  basic  operating  procedures  such  as  using  call 

( 

i signs,  taking  action  against  the  most  flagrant  and  protracted  violators  in  an 

' effort  to  maintain  at  least  minimal  discipline  among  the  majority  of  CBers. 

The  FCC  is  also  likely  to  press  manufacturers  to  produce  transceivers  with 
acceptable  technical  performance  levels  especially  in  those  characteristics 
that  can  interfere  with  use  of  the  CB  Radio  Service  and  with  other  uses  of  the 
spectrum  (especially  television  reception).  In  addition,  the  FCC  will  continue 
to  restrict  or  prohibit  the  production  and  distribution  of  CB  accessories 
(such  as  linear  amplifiers),  which  Increase  Interference,  support  long-distance 
commiinications,  or  other  produce  otlier  unacceptable  operational  and  technical 
performance. 


Meetings  with  J.  B.  Young,  Enforcement  Division,  and  Abe  Sickle,  Chief, 
Violations  Division,  FCC,  November  2,  1977. 
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2.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CB  USE 


the  FCC  authorized  Class  D stations,  interest  in  them,  as  reflected  by 

the  number  of  licensees,  grew  rapidly.  By  1962,  four  years  after  the  creation 

of  the  new  class,  the  number  of  licensees  reached  300,000.  By  1968,  the  FCC 

had  granted  over  800,000  licenses.  Interestingly,  growth  of  CB  stabilized  at 

about  this  level  until  1974,  when  the  number  of  licensees  grew  at  a rate  that 

has  made  CB  a social  and  economic  phenomenon.  At  present,  there  are  in  excess 

of  12-mlllion  licensees  who  own  more  than  25-mllllon  transceivers.  Over  14 

2 

percent  of  American  families  and  20  percent  of  farm  families  use  CB.  CB  sets 
are  installed  in  10  percent  of  passenger  cars,  44  percent  of  recreational 
vehicles,  and  75  percent  of  long-haul  trucks. 

2.1  CB  BOOM— CATALYSTS  AND  CAUSES 

The  catalysts  for  the  CB  boom  are  well  known.  In  1973,  diesel  fuel  and  gasoline 
were  in  short  supply.  The  shortages  resulted  from  the  oli  boycoLC  against  the 
United  States  and  other  industrialized  nations  by  the  Organization  of  Petroleum 
Exporting  Countries.  Congress  mandated  a speed  limit  of  55  miles  per 
hour  in  an  effort  to  reduce  fuel  consumption.  Truckers  used  their  CB  sets  to 
locate  fuel  supplies  and  warn  each  other  about  the  presence  of  state  highway 
patrol  officers  and  other  traffic  enforcement  personnel.  Truckers  also  used 
their  CB  sets  to  coordinate  a number  of  spectacular  traffic  Jams  on  the 
interstate  highways  to  protest  fuel  shortages  and  speed  limits.  The  print  and 
broadcast  media  discovered  CB,  and  suddenly  a relatively  obscure  two-way  radio 
service  attracted  the  nation's  attention. 


Electronic  Industries  Association,  Fact  Sheet;  Citizens  Band  (CB)  Two-Way 
Radio,  May  1977.  EIA  estimates  that  each  licensee  owns  an  average  of  two 
transceivers . 

2 

According  to  Electronic  Industries  Association  estimates,  which  may  be  low. 

A recent  survey  conducted  for  the  FCC  indicated  that  CBers  were  found  in 
17.6  percent  of  the  households  in  a random  sample.  B.  E.  Goods tadt,  et  al . , 
Implementation  of  User  Demand  and  Satisfaction  Model  for  Personal  Radio 
Service,  Advanced  Research  Resources  Organization,  October  1977,  p.  36. 


TIk'  reasons  C!B  became  a national  fad  are  somewhat  harder  to  determine.  A 
number  of  explanations  have  been  put  fon'/ard  for  the  public's  positive  response 
to  media  coverage  of  CB.  Pertiaps  the  simplest  is  based  on  the  evident  utility 
of  communicating  from  vehicle  to  vehicle,  especially  when  the  communications 
could  save  the  cost  of  a traffic  ticket.  Cybernet  Klectronics  Corporation, 
Kawasaki,  Japan,  ttie  leading  Japanese  manufacturer  of  CB  transceivers,  claims 
to  have  done  a market  survey;  apparently  before  the  oil  boycott,  to  determini' 
why  CB  was  not  growing  faster  in  tlie  I'nited  States.  The  survey  showed  tliat  a 
significant  market  existed  for  personal  communications,  but  many  potential 
buyers  believed  that  two-way  radio  was  too  complicated,  unreliable,  and 
costly  for  them. ^ The  truckers  triggered  the  boom  by  demonstrating  that  CB  can 
serve  r> ontechnical  users.  The  consequent  expansion  of  the  market  reduced 
prices  on  CB  transceivers,  while  solid  state  technology,  which  helped  reduce 
prices,  also  improved  set  reliabilitv. 

Other  explanations  are  more  complex.  One  theory  holds  that  the  long-haul 
trvicker  is  the  latest  .American  folk  hero.^  Certainly  the  colorful  triicker's 
argot  contributes  to  this  image.  The  nontrucker  is  fascinated  with  a world 
in  which  long-haul  trucks  are  "eighteen  wheelers,"  state  troopers  are  ".Smokev 
Bears,"  travelling  at  full  trottle  is  "putting  the  pedal  to  the  metal,"  traffic 
tickets  are  "green  stamps,"  and  other  common  things  and  actions  are  described 
in  similarly  colorful  language,  which  disguises  their  mundane  nature.  It  has 
also  been  suggested  that  Americans  were  secretly  delighted  with  the  truckers' 
ability  to  slip  by  Smokey  and  that  they  also  wanted  to  put  one  over  on  him. 


"Probing  the  News:  Cybernet  Pxpects  to  Stay  on  Top,"  Electronics,  Vol . 4b 
No,  23,  November  11,  1976,  p.  80,  The  date  of  the  survey  and  other  details 
are  not  provided. 

~ David  Snell,  "Truckers  Roll  Tlielr  Subculture  into  tlie  Artie,"  Smithsonian, 
Vol.  7,  No,  3,  June  1976,  pp . 67  ff. 
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Another  explaniitlon  of  the  CB  boom  is  tliat  Illicitly  mc'hlle  Americans  are  seeking 
to  develop  community  with  others  througli  tlieir  vehicles  and  their  two-wav 
radios.^  This  explanation  treats  oiir  contemporary  automobile-dependent 
society  as  one  in  which  people  liave  lost  their  conventional  ties  to  place  and 
family.  Mobility  may  confer  on  the  individual  the  ability  to  find  an 
alternate  community  based  upon  his  own  particular  interests.  The  addition  of 
CB  to  this  situation  provides  an  easy  way  in  which  the  user  can  reach  out  to 
identify  and  associate  witii  otlier  persons  who  sliare  common  interests, 
specifically  their  use  and  enloyment  of  CB  communications. 

These  explanations  are  Interesting  not  because  any  one  of  them  provides  the 
definitive  explanation  of  why  the  boom  in  CB  sales  occured.  Rather  tliey  are 
interesting  because  they  suggest  tliat  CB  use  satisfies  deep-seated  needs.  As 
such,  CB  (and  possibly  new  forms  of  personal  communications)  are  likely  to 
continue  as  significant  components  of  American  culture  after  the  faddish 
aspects  of  the  CB  boom  have  passed. 

2.2  NUMBER  OF  CB  LICENSES 

Table  3-2  Indicates  the  cumulative  annual  growth  of  CB  licenses  during  the 
period  from  1*168  through  1977.  (The  table  also  Includes  the  small  percentage 
of  R/C  Radio  Service  licensees.)  Following  a slight  do\(rnward  trend  from  1970 
through  1973,  the  number  of  licenses  increased  by  11  percent  from  .Uine  1973  to 
May  1974  ; 191  percent  from  June  1974  to  Mav  1975;  85  percent  from  .lune  1975  to 
Mav  1976;  and  109  percent  from  June  1976  to  May  1977.  Over  the  10-vear  period, 
CB  licenses  increased  by  more  than  1,100  percent  I Figure  3-1  shows  the  FCC's 
monthly  receipts  of  CB  license  applications  during  the  period  1973  through  1977 


H.  R.  Kerbo,  ^t  al..  Re-establishing  Cemeinshaft:  An  Examination  of  the  CB 
Rad io  Fad,  paper  presented  at  the  anmial  meeting  of  the  Soutliwest  Social 
Science  Association,  Pallas,  Texas,  April  1977,  pp.  12-18;  Carey  Hershey, 
e t a 1 . , "Personal  Uses  of  Mobile  Comnumicat ions : Citizens  Band  Radio  and 
Local  Community,"  Raymond  Bowers,  e t a 1 . , in  Communications  for  a Mobile 
Society:  An  Assessment  of  New  Technology,  Sage  Productions,  Inc.,  Beverly 

Hills,  California,  1978,  (Miapter  9. 
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Table  3-2.  10-Year  Growth  of  Selected  IVo-Way  Radio  Services  (in  Thousands) 


Year* 

10- Year 

Service 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

Growth 

Public 

Safety 

63 

68 

76 

58 

66 

75 

83 

101 

105 

114 

81Z 

Marine 

164 

186 

210 

219 

238 

239 

243 

263 

262 

296 

8\Z 

Amateur 

283 

285 

282 

286 

284 

280 

274 

282 

290 

339 

20% 

CB 

Radio** 

868 

861 

889 

868 

852 

837 

932 

2,716 

5,038 

10,532 

1,114% 

*Totals 

are  for 

Mav 

of  each 

year 

**Includes  R/C  Radio  Service  licenses 

Source:  K.  M.  Bourne,  "Two-way  Radio  Take  Off!"  Communications  News,  Vol . 14, 

No.  8,  August  1977,  p.  29. 

Table  3-2  also  shows  licensees  in  three  other  services  selected  for  comparison — 
Public  Safety,  Marine,  and  Amateur.  The  Public  Safety  Radio  Service  is  used  by 
government  agencies.  The  Marine  Radio  Service  is  used  by  businesses  involved 
in  shipping  and  other  maritime  activities:  it  is  also  used  by  the  more  serious 
pleasure  boaters,  and  has  seen  some  increase,  especially  among  this  latter  group 
of  users.  Finally,  the  Amateur  Radio  Service  is  restricted  to  noncommercial 
users.  The  American  Radio  Relay  League  (ARRL),  the  major  organization  represent- 
ing radio  amateurs,  considers  the  Amateur  Radio  Service  to  be  booming.  It  lias 
experienced  a 10-year  growth  of  20  percent.  (Most  of  this  growth  is  attributed 
by  ARRL  officials  to  persons  exposed  to  two-way  radio  through  CB,  who  have  opted 
for  amateur  licenses  to  escape  the  congestion,  poor  technical  performance,  and 
spotty  discipline  of  the  CB  Radio  Service.)^  The  Public  Safety  and  Marine  Radio 
Services  have  demonstrated  rates  of  81  percent  growth  over  tlie  last  10  years. 


Meetings  with  George  Hart,  Ellen  Wiite,  Charles  Harris,  ARRL,  Newington, 
Connecticut,  September  13,  1977. 
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Number  of  License  Applications  (In  Thousands) 


Many  of  the  other  two-way  radio  services  have  shown  similar  growth  rates.  N 
two-way  radio  service  has,  however,  even  remotely  approached  the  growth  rate 
of  the  CB  Radio  Service. 


In  all  of  the  two-way  radio  services  regulated  by  the  FCC,  as  of  May  1977 
there  were  11.8-million  licenses  in  force.  Of  these,  10.5-milllon  (or  89 


Source:  FCC,  Personal  Radio  Service  - Monthly  Application  Receipts,  CB,  R/C 
and  General  Mobile  Applications,  n.d. [January  1978] . 


Figure  3-1.  Monthly  Receipt  by  FCC  of  Applications  for  Licenses 
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poroont)  Viioro  lu  tlio  CH  K;ul(o  Si-rvioi'  ( I iic  1 lul  i up  .1  low  in  tlio  K/C,  Kadlo  SorvioiO. 
At  tliat  t(mo,  appri'xfnwtol  V 22-mil]  Ion  t ransci' i vors  woro  oporatiiip  in  tiu- 
400  kHz  availal'li’  for  t’B  nso,  which  Is  a I inv  fraction  of  tlic  nuirc  tlian 
OOO  MHz  of  spectrum  allocated  to  iwo-wav  radio  coninnin  i cat  ions . While  thi-re  is 
seven'  OB  channel  congestion  in  many  areas,  tlu-re  is  no  other  Iwo-wav  radio 
service  in  whlt'h  the  users  make  such  intensice  use  of  siiectrum. 

2.J  DISTKIBUTION  OK  OB  hlOK.NSK.KS 

The  peopraplilc  distrihutlon  (O  (Mi  lici'iisees  is  also  interesting,.  Tahle  1-1 
sliows  hoth  the  10  states  wltli  tlie  lu^st  (Ml  llcensei-s  and  the  10  states  with  (he 
preatest  nnmher  of  (Ml  licensees  per  1.00(1  popul  at  i iin . ^ (The  fipun-s  are  foi' 
Hecemher  1077.1  In  the  former  cati'pi'rv.  tiu'  10  st.ates  sIk'wii  ac<'ount  lot 
.ipproxlmatel  V ri.4-million  licenses  (or  just  under  10  I'crcent  of  all  10.'*- 
million  licenses  in  force  .it  t hi'  t 1 nu’ . ) The  10  st.iti's  witli  the  preatest  numher 
of  licensees  Include  the  eipl't  most  pi’i’ulous  st.ites  plus  Nortli  Carol  in.i  .iiul 
Indiana,  respectively  the  11th  ;nul  12tli  iiH’st  populiius  st.ites.  (Ni'w  .h'rst'v. 
ninth  in  the  ranking  of  states  hv  popu  I ;t  t (on . is  I Itli  in  t lu’  r.tnklnp  hv  numher 
of  (Ml  licenses;  however.  Mass.-u-huset  ts . lOtli  in  piipulatlon.  Is  onlv  2 Ird  in  (Ml 
I i censes . ) 


The  1(1  states  v.fltli  the  most  (Ml  licenses  per  1.000  people  .account  for  onlv  ahiuit 
1.0-mi  11  ion  licenses,  alnnist  half  of  them  in  Tex.is.  (These  1.0-mi  11  ion 
licenses  were  appri'ximatel v IH  perei'iit  of  .all  (Ml  licenses  in  force  at  tlie  lime.l 
The  10  states  i>’ith  the  pre.atest  concentrations  of  (Mlers  in  tlieir  popu  I at  i I'us 
include  fiMir  of  the  seven  least  piipuUnis  slates — South  Oakiita  (44th  of  '1O 
states!.  North  Oakota  (41ti)!.  Wvominc,  (40th!.  .and  Al.ask.a  (10th!.  It  iiii  hides 
flvi'  slates  with  .aver.ape  to  Ih'Iow  .avi'iapi’  po|’ulation  rankinps — U'wa  (21lli!, 
OkI.ahoma  (27th).  Kans.as  (lltlil.  West  Virpini.a  (14th!.  and  Nebraska  (11th!. 

Onlv  Texas,  tlu'  nation's  third  nnist  jiopulous  state,  is  on  hoth  lists  I'f 

^K.  M.  Bourne.  Op.  (M t . . p.  28 

"Si’e  Appendix  I1  for  a completi-  listinp  of  (Ml  lieenses  hv  stales  and  (Ml 
licenses  per  1.000  pi'pul.at  ion.  also  liv  stales. 
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Tjtl’lo  ^-.3  Caiiti  the  pupiiliUKin  of  Toxas  is  rolativoly  tliinlv  tUstribiitod  ovi'r 
tho  state's  la  rite  land  area). 

Table  3-3.  Soleetoil  l>i  si  r 1 but  Ions  of  ('13  licenses 


* 

(Hi  l.lcenses  bv 

Stall' 

K.ank 

State 

Number  of 

1 Icenses" 

1 

Tex.as 

DIO 

Ca  1 1 fo  rn  1 .a 

bSD 

: ^ 

lihio 

b22 

■ ^ 

New  York 

14  7 

I’ennsy  1 vanl.a 

144 

i b 

111 Ino Is 

143 

i 7 

Michigan 

483 

i « 

K 1 o r 1 d.a 

411 

Q 

Ind  i.ana 

331 

North  Carolina 

31b 

(Hi  Density  I’or  l.DtUl  I’eople 

1,  i eenses 

Stale  per  1,000** 


Wyominti 
South  Dakota 
Okl  ahom.a 
North  Dakota 
A1  j)ska 

West  Vlrp.inia 
Kans.as 
Nebraska 
Texas 


"Rounded  to  tlie  nearest  1 ,000 
""Rounded  to  the  nearest  whole  number 

Sovtree;  1'(X'  license  statistics  assembled  bv  the  I'ltiy.ens  Band  Radio  rrojeet, 
Denver  Research  Institute,  Denver,  Colorado. 


Rased  on  the  infonn.'it  Ion  contained  in  Table  3-3,  it  is  likelv  that  a lai>;e 
number  of  (’Rers  can  be  located  in  anv  of  the  states  with  larp.e  popvil  at  io\is . 
Manv  of  the  less  populous  st.ates  m.ay,  however,  have  a 1 . ■>!■>; e number  ol  CBt'rs  1 
relation  to  their  overall  populations.  This  higher  density  of  I'Bers  in  less 
populous  states  probably  results  from  (Hi  being  a iih're  essential  means  of 
eommun  i eat  ii'iis , .as  well  as  a more  effective  one,  in  less  populous  .areas.  Thi 
lilgher  densltv  i>f  (Hiers,  .along  with  the  greater  effectiveness  of  (Hi,  prob.abl\ 
improves  Its  usefulness  In  renx’te  areas. 


2.4  THE  CB  BOOM  S[.OWS 


In  1974  and  1975,  the  demand  for  OB  transeelvers  grew  rapidly.  Initial Iv 
suppliers  had  to  backorder  popular  models.  Mane rai’turers  primarily  in  Japan, 
Taiwan,  Korea,  and  Hong  Kong  increased  their  OB  production  capacity.  The  sale 
of  CB  transceivers  spread  from  OB  speclaltv  shops  and  electronics  retailers  to 
discount  stores,  department  and  chain  stores,  and  automobile  accessor\'  stores. 

In  1975,  tile  ECO  appeared  ready  to  expand  the  spectrum  available  to  the  OB 
Radio  Service,  but  delayed  when  the  potential  for  serious  intermodulation 
interference  between  upper  and  lower  cliannels  became  known.  Ttie  industry, 
faced  with  an  ECO  delay  of  uncertain  duration,  continued  to  expand  its 
production  of  23-channel  transceivers.*  In  July  197b,  however,  the  E(X1  deter- 
mined that  CB  channels  could  be  expanded  from  23  to  40  without  causing 
inter ference . ~ The  FCC  implemented  the  necessary  changes  to  the  Rules  and 
Regulations  and  established  procedures  to  type  accept  40-cliannel  transceivers. 
Because  of  tlie  time  necessarv  for  manufacturers  to  revise  tlieir  designs  and 
liave  tliem  tvpe  accepted,  tlie  FCC  ruled  that  40-channel  transceivers  could  not 
be  sold  until  January  1,  1977,  casting  a potential  pall  on  CB  sales  for  the 
1976  Christmas  season.  The  Commission  compounded  the  problem  bv  precluding 
the  use  of  external  adapters  to  convert  23-cli;innel  transceivers  to  40-channel 
operation.  The  Commission  did,  however,  allow  suppliers  to  recall  and 
reiTUtnufacture  23-channel  sets  of  specified  tyi^os  as  40-cliannol  sets.  The  CB 
industry  confused  potential  buyers  bv  suggesting  that  40-chnnnel  transceivers 
would  not  perform  as  well  as  23-channel  transceivers. 


"FCC  Plan:  Expand  CB  Channels  Fniin  2 3 up  to  99-115,"  F.lectriuiics  News, 
Vol.  21,  No.  1073,  March  29.  inyp,  p.  31. 

Ray  Newh.all,  "CB  Scene;  40  Cl>annel  Expansion  and  Pl'R/\C  11,"  Poi'iiJ^ar 
Electronics,  V5il.  lO,  No.  5,  Novemhi'r  1976,  p.  94. 


CB  license  applications  fell  sharply  after  the  FCC's  channel-expansion 
announcement  from  over  417,000  in  July  1977  to  a low  of  about  318,000  in 
October  1977  (see  Figure  3-1).  Applications  started  to  recover  in  November 
and  hit  an  all-time  peak  of  almost  991,000  in  January  1977,  possibly  Influenced 
by  the  elimination  of  license  fees  as  of  January  1,  1977.  (The  number  of 
license  applications  received  in  January  1977  was  almost  twice  as  many  as  had 
been  received  during  the  entire  year  of  1974.)  In  February,  CB  license 
applications  fell  to  approximately  546,000  and  the  decline  continued  until 
October,  their  lowest  level  since  September  1975.  License  applications 
received  in  November  and  December  showed  some  recovery. 

Price  cutting  occurred  on  23-channel  transceivers,  starting  almost  at  the  time 

of  the  Fee’s  channel-expansion  announcement.^  Price  cutting  on  those  sets 

intensified  as  die  December  31,  1977  deadline  for  terminating  their  sale 

approached,  possibly  contributing  to  the  November  and  December  1977  Increases 

In  license  applications.  Initially  the  prices  on  40-channel  transceivers  held 

firm,  but  also  fell  as  a result  of  price  cutting  caused  by  the  glut  of 

2 

23-channel  transceivers. 

Tlie  growth  of  the  market  for  CB  transceivers  during  the  period  1968  through 
1977  is  shown  in  Table  3-4.  CB  transceivers  manufactured  and  imported  grew 
from  $36. 3-million  in  1968  to  almost  $1. 1-billion  in  1976.  Wliile  domestic 
production  figures  are  not  yet  available  for  1977,  they  are  less  than  10 
percent  of  total  consumption.  The  $485 .9-mllllon  worth  of  CB  Imports  for  tliat 
vear,  therefore,  constitutes  the  lion's  share  of  the  market  and  Indicates  that 


Andrew  Czernek  and  Jack  Fraser,  "23-Channel  CB  Oversupply  Brings  Large 
Write-Downs,"  Electronic  News,  Vol.  21,  No.  1106,  November  15,  1976, 
pp.  4,  91. 

John  Crudele  and  Andrew  Czemek,  "Firms  Cutting  Prices  on  40-Channel  CBs," 
Electronic  News,  \'ol.  22,  No.  1129,  April  25,  1977  , p.  47. 
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Table  3-4.  Value  of  CB  Transceivers  (in  Millions  of  Dollars) 


Year 

U.S. 

Shipments* 

Imports** 

Total 

1968 

$ 16.7 

$ 19.6 

$ 36.3 

1969 

11.7 

17.9 

29.6 

1970 

8.4 

22.8 

31.2 

1971 

10.2 

28.7 

38.9 

1972 

13.4 

44.0 

57.4 

1973 

32.1 

56.3 

88.4 

1974 

67.6 

104.0 

171.6 

1975 

160.2 

295.1 

455.4 

1976 

172.2 

881.4 

1,053.6 

1977 

t 

485.9 

t 

^Includes  accessories 

**Customs  value.  Includes  some  non-CB  VHP  marine  radio  equipment;  does  not 
include  CB-tape  player  combinations . 
t Not  available 

Source:  Electronic  Industries  Association,  Electronic  Market  Data  Book,  1977, 

1977,  p.  46;  updated  in  a personal  communication  from  H.  L.  Johnson, 
Manager,  Communications  and  Industrial  Marketing  Services,  January  16, 

1978. 

1977  production  and  Imports  were  approximately  half  the  1976  production  and 
imports.  The  1976  total  figures  and  Che  1977  Import  figures  are,  however, 
inflated  by  an  undetermined  number  of  tr^lnsceivers  which  were  not  sold  to  the 
public,  but  which  remained  in  suppliers'  or  retailers'  inventories. 

The  overp roduct ion  of  23-channel  sets  appears  to  have  slowed — but  not  ended — 
the  CB  boom.  While  the  industry  is  suffering  (apparently  both  in  the  United 
States  and  overseas^,  there  were  more  than  4.9-mlllion  new  licenses  issued  in 
1977,  increasing  the  total  number  of  CB  licensees  to  1 2 .4-ml 1 1 ion , an  increase 


R.  A.  Rosenblatt,  "U.S.  CB  Producers  Broadcast  on  SOS,"  Los  Angeles  Times, 
December  2,  1977,  pt,  I,  pp.  1,  10;  "U.S.  CBs  Not  Hurt  by  Imports:  ElAJ," 
Electronic  News,  Vol.  22,  No.  1146,  August  22,  1977,  p.  68. 


Wliile  this  Is  a 


for  the  calendar  year  of  almost  14  percent  over  1976. 
markedly  low  rate  of  growth  than  In  the  several  prior  years,  it  certainly 
suggests  that  the  public  Is  still  Interested  in  CB. 

2 . 5 FUTURE  POTENTIAL 

•An  estimate  of  the  potential  market  for  CB  transceivers  prepared  for  the  FCC 

2 

suggests  that  about  24  percent  of  all  households  will  eventually  use  CB. 

Estimates  of  future  CB  sales  volumes  are  currently  relatively  modest.  For 

example,  an  executive  of  a large  communications  firm  is  predicting  annual 

3 

sales  of  4.8-mllllon  units  starting  In  1979.  This  projection  is  significantly 
lower  tlian  the  approximately  12-mllllon-unit  sales  level  of  1976.  If  it  is 
valid,  it  will  have  a negative  impact  on  overextended  manufacturers.  Sales  of 
almost  5-mlllion  units  a year  are,  nevertheless,  a significant  number  of  new 
CB  transceivers  coming  into  use  or  replacing  older  sets.  At  this  sales  level, 
the  continuing  use  of  CB  for  communications  among  members  of  the  nations 
UJv'dily  mobile  population  is  likely  to  remain  an  important  social  force  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  On  the  positive  side,  some  of  the  more  extravagent 
aspects  of  CB  communications  are  likely  to  be  moderated  by  the  reduction  In 
the  rate  at  which  new  CBers  begin  to  use  the  40  available  channels.  If  a new 
service  within  the  Personal  Radio  Services  is  initiated  at  an  acceptable  cost 
and  with  suitable  perfornvince  characteristics,  tills  service  is  likely  to  be 
adopted  by  the  public  to  supplement,  but  almost  certainly  not  to  replace,  the 

4 

CB  Radio  Service.  The  conditions  that  triggered  the  CB  boom  are  unlikely, 
however,  to  recur  in  the  near  future,  either  for  the  CB  Radio  Service  of  for 
a new  service. 

^ FCC,  Personal  Radio  Services  - Monthly  Application  Receipts,  CB , R/C,  and 
C.eneral~Nobile  Ap~pTlcations,  n.d.  [January  1978j  ^ This  percentage  increase 
is  appreciably  lower  than  the  109  percent  cited  on  p.  111-17,  which 
represents  the  Increase  between  June  1976  and  May  1977,  Including  the 
January  1977  peak,  but  only  a small  part  of  the  subsequent  declines. 

■7 

B.  E.  (kiodstadt,  et  al . . Op . Ci t . , p.  83. 

^ John  Battln,  Director  of  Product  Operations,  Motorola  Inc.,  quoted  in 
R.  A.  Rosenblatt,  Op . Cl t . , p.  1, 

B.  E.  Coodstadt,  et  al  . , Op . C 1 1 . , pp.  86,  91  , 97, 
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CHAPTER  IV 


FEDERAL  PERSONAL  RADIO  PROGRAMS 

Agencies  of  the  federal  government  have  initiated  several  programs  potentially 
influencing  the  use  of  the  CB  Radio  Service  (and,  to  a lesser  extent,  the 
General  Mobile  Radio  Service,  GMRS)  in  emergencies.  These  agencies  include; 

Defense  Civil  Preparedness  Agency 

National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration  (NHTSA) 

U.S.  Coast  Guard  (USCG) 

Federal  Highway  Administration  (FHWA) 

Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  (LEAA) 

National  Weather  Service  (NWS) 

At  present  only  the  activities  of  NHTSA,  in  creating  the  National  Emergency 
Action  Radio  (NEAR)  program,  are  likely  to  have  a major  Impact  on  the  development 
of  emergency  CB  capabilities,  the  recruitment  and  training  of  volunteer  CBers,  or 
the  deployment  of  CB  equipment  in  public  safety  and  emergency  services  agencies. 
The  other  agency  programs,  as  they  are  currently  operating  (with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  NWS  SKYWARN  program),  are  likely  to  have  only  limited  impacts 
on  developing  emergency  CB  capabilities,  recruiting  and  training  CBers  for 
emergency  service,  or  deploying  CB  equipment.  Programs  of  the  NHWA  may  have 
an  impact — probably  limited — on  the  evolution  of  personal  radio  technology. 

The  programs  of  each  of  these  agencies  are  described  briefly  below. 

1.  DEFENSE  CIVIL  PREPAREDNESS  AGENCY 

In  1970,  following  reservation  of  Channel  9 for  emergency  communications  and 
travelers'  assistance  (see  Chapter  III,  Section  1.4),  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense, 
predecessor  of  DCPA,  briefly  reviewed  the  implications  of  the  FCC's  action.  The 
review  was  informal  and  involved  the  exchange  of  memoranda  among  personnel  in 


OCD  iieadquarters  and  several  ct  its  Region  Offlees.^  CCD's  review  considered 
the  Impact  of  CB  both  on  civil  preparedness  operations  and  on  agency  policy. 
The  memoranda  aired  both  sides  of  the  ongoing  controversy  over  the  signifi- 
cance of  CB  channel  congestion  and  the  level  of  discipline  anticipated  from 
CBers.  The  resolution  supported  emergency  use  of  both  the  CB  Radio  Service 

and  the  General  Mobile  Radio  Service.  The  policy  was  clarified  and  restated 
2 

by  DCP.\  in  1974. 


DCPA  determined  that  base  stations  in  both  services  were  to  be  treated  according 
to  existing  policy  on  radio  equipment.  As  with  other  two-way  radio  services. 
DCPA  would  approve  a request  for  matching  funds  from  a state  or  local  govern- 
ment for  the  purchase  of  a base  station  in  either  service,  if  the  base  station 
was : 

1.  Located  in  an  approved  emergency  operations  center  (EOC) 

2.  Covered  by  an  approved  emergency  communications  plan 

3.  Applied  for  when  funds  were  available 


A GMRS  repeater  was  also  subject  to  matching  funds  support  if  it  met  conditions 
2 and  3,  above.  The  government  acquiring  the  base  station  (or  (;NRS  repeater) 
must  pay  50  percent  of  its  cost.  The  government  cannot  use  DCPA  matching  funds 


3.  W.  McConnell,  Assistant  Director,  Plans  and  Operations,  OCD,  Memorandum 
to  Regional  Director,  OCD  Region  Six,  subject;  Emergency  Communications , 
■August  25,  1970;  W.  0.  Bassford,  Staff  Director,  PO(EO),  OCD,  Memorandum  to 
K.  d.  Christenson,  PO(DO),  OCD,  subject:  Policy  on  REACT,  August  17,  l'^70; 

D.  G.  Harrison,  Regional  Director,  OCD  Region  Six,  Memorandum  to  Assistant 
Director,  Plans  and  Operations,  OCD,  subject:  Emergency  C ommu n i c a t ions,  dulv 
23,  1970;  and  L.  J.  Hanna,  PO(ED),  OCD,  Memorandum  to  W.  0.  Bassford,  subie<'t: 
F.valuation  of  Channel  9 for  Civil  Defense,  .luly  Jl,  1970. 

a 

J.  E.  Davis,  Director,  DCPA,  Memorandum  for  All  DCPA  Regional  Directors, 
su b ) ec t : Federal  Contributions  for  Costs  of  Citizens  Band  Base  Station 
Radio  Equipment,  March  29,  1974.  nils  memorandum  refers  to  and  quotes  a 
memorandum  of  September  15,  1970,  which  Initially  established  (XHt  policy 
on  CB  and  GMRS;  thi.s  earlier  memorandum  has  apparently  been  removed  from 
DCPA  files. 
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portable  transceivers  in  either  the  CB  Radio  Service  or  GMRS  (or  In  any  other 
two-way  radio  service) . 


I 


Radio  Emergency  Associated  Citizens  Teams  (REACT)  was  discussed  as  a specific 
organization  potentially  able  to  support  civil  preparedness  operations.  The 
1970  policy  was  cast  in  terms  of  REACT  participation,  but  the  1974  revision 
eliminates  specific  reference  to  REACT,  indicating  the  nonexclusive  nature  of 
REACT's  involvement.  The  implication  of  the  OCD  position  on  CB  and  GMRS  was 
that  base  stations  required  for  communications  in  these  services  were  either 
for  volunteer  support  or  for  communications  not  available  through  other  media. 
In  the  former  category,  OCD  recognized  the  potential  use  of  volunteers  as  CB 
operators.  In  the  latter  category,  communications  from  the  EOC  to  fallout 
shelters  and  to  RADEF  monitors  were  specifically  mentioned.  Civil  prepared- 
ness agencies  are  warned  that  CB  and  GMRS  may  be  required  to  cease  operation 
following  a presidential  declaration  of  a national  emergency.  DCPA  has  not 
expended  any  additional  effort  on  CB  or  GMRS. 

IThen  DCPA  communications  planning  guidance  was  recently  revised  and  reissued, 
specific  mention  of  CB  and  GMRS  was  omitted,  probably  because  the  guidance 
documents  are  quite  general.^  As  a result,  DCPA  policy  is  still  stated  on!v  in 
a 1974  memorandum  to  regional  directors.  Similarly,  DCPA  has  not  drafted 
any  guidance  or  instructions  to  state  and  local  civil  preparedness  agencies  on 
how  and  when  to  use  CB  and  GMRS,  suitable  responses  to  local  REACT  teams  and 
other  CB  organizations  that  volunteer  to  provide  communications  support,  and 
other  matters  involved  in  recruiting,  training,  and  managing  CB  volunteers. 


I 

DCPA,  Federal  Assistance  Handbook,  CPG  1-3,  December  1976,  updated  through 
May  15,  1977,  pp.  3-38  through  3-41;  DCPA,  Emergency  Communications, 

CPG  1-18,  January  1977,  pp.  1-7. 
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2.  NATIONAL  HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC  SAFETY  ADMINISTRATION 


The  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration,  U.S.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion (DOT),  has  been  charged  by  Congress  (under  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966^ 
with  reducing  the  number  of  accidents  and  fatalities  occurring  in  the  nation's 
highways.  To  further  this  goal,  NHTSA  has  developed  and  is  Implementing  18 
Highway  Safety  Program  Standards.  Four  of  these  standards  either  require  or 
at  least  benefit  from  communications  between  the  motoring  public  and  public 
safety  agencies.  These  standards  are: 

• No.  11  Emergency  Medical  Services — includes  communications  necessary 
for  the  entry  of  an  accident  victim  into  the  emergency  medical 
services  system 

• No.  15  Police  Traffic  Services — includes  communications  necessary 
for  reporting  hazardous  highway  conditions  and  dangerous  driver 
performance 

• No.  16  Debris  Hazard  Control  and  Cleanup — includes  communications 
necessary  for  reporting  hazardous  conditions,  requesting  rescue 
assistance  for  drivers  trapped  in  wrecked  vehicles,  and  advising 
drivers  of  hazardous  conditions 

• No.  17  Pupil  Transportation  Saf ety--includes  communications  necessary 
to  ensure  the  safety  of  children  traveling  in  school  busses 


2.1  FORMULATION  OF  CB  POLICY 

In  the  process  of  developing  the  necessary  means  of  public  communications,  the 

NHTSA  first  established  the  policy  of  encouraging  state  and  local  governments 

2 

to  adopt  the  Universal  Emergency  Telephone  Number  (911).  Subsequently,  tlie 


^ 24  use  4, 

5 

2 

DOT,  "Department  of  Transportation  Policy  on  Implementation  of  the  Universal 
Emergency  Telephone  Number  (911)  Concept,"  Policy  Order  4540.1  in  NHTSA, 
Citizens  Band  Communication  Manual.  Addendum  II  to  Highway  Safety  Program 
Manual  No.  11,  September  1976,  Appendix  A. 
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of  interest  in  the  CB  Radio  Service  caused  the  agency  to  evaluate  tlie 

feasibility  of  using  CB  to  extend  liighway  safety  communications  into  the 

motorist's  vehicle.  In  Marcli  1975,  NHTSA  personnel  assigned  to  this  evaluation 

concluded  tliat,  in  the  absence  of  a dedicated  highway  communications  system, 

motorists  could  use  CB  for  identifying  emergencies,  reporting  them  directly 

from  their  vehicles,  and  responding  to  emergency  reports  from  other  CB-equipped 

motorists  and  emergency  services  personnel.  NHTSA  is  currently  developing  a 

joint  policy  statement  on  CB  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 

Federal  Conmunications  Commission  (FCC),  and  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier 

Safety,  which  is  another  component  of  DOT.  This  statement  will  encourage  the 

2 

use  of  CB  by  truckers  to  promote  highway  safety. 

2.2  DEVELOPMENT  OF  NATIONAL  EMERGENCY  ACTION  R.\D10  (NEAR)  PROGRAM 

Implementation  of  NHTSA  recommendations  on  CB  led  to  developing  the  National 
Emergency  Action  Radio  program,  which  was  formally  authorized  in  Nov'ember  197b, 
The  program  authorized  the  voluntary  participations  by  any  state  choosing  to 
do  so.  Each  state  receives  block  griints  through  NJlTSA's  Community  Grant 
Program  (under  Section  402  of  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  I9bb),  and  it  may 
choose  to  commit  some  of  these  discretionary  funds  to  a state  NEAR  program.^ 
Such  action  is  contingent  upon  Inclusion  of  NTIAR  activities  in  the  state's 
annual  work  program,  which  defines  the  ways  in  which  that  state  will  attack 


[DOT] , Use  of  the  Citizens  Radio  Service  for  Transport  at  ion  Safety:  Repiu't 
to  the  Deputy  Secretary,  DOT  HS-801  7b0,  Marcli  1975.  pp.  1-7  through  1-10. 

Meeting  with  Joseph  Bernard,  Emergency  Medical  Services  Division,  NHTSA. 
October  31,  1977.  The  new  policy  will  rescind  an  earlier  policy  bv  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Unlawful  Use  of  Citizens  Band  Radios  by 
Interstate  Motor  Carriers,  Notice  to  All  Regulated  Motor  (Larriers  in 
Interstate  Commerce,  October  25,  1977,  which  was  a response  to  truckers' 
use  of  CB  to  avoid  speed  limits  and  other  highway  safety  measures. 

NHTS.\,  Citizens  Band  Communication  Manual,  p.  v. 
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Its  highway  safety  problems  during  the  forthcoming  year.  Opting  to  Implement 

NEAR,  however,  reduces  grant  money  available  for  other  highway  safety  progr;mis. 

Participation  in  the  NEAR  program  must  be  justified  under  one  or  more  of  the 

four  applicable  Highway  Safety  Program  Standards.  Objectives  for  a state's 

1 

NEAR  program  must  include  the  capability  to: 

• Identify  and  report  highway  safety  incidents  promptly  under  a range 
of  emergency  conditions 

• Reduce  the  response  time  and  increasing  the  availability  of  public 
safety  services  to  motorists 

• Enhance  citizen  participation  in  highway  safety 

• Provide  an  interface  between  volunteer  CB  groups  and  public  safety 
agencies  to  relay  information  on  and  facilitate  the  commitment  of 
suitable  resources  to  highway  emergencies 

In  order  to  satisfy  these  objectives,  a state's  NEAR  program  must  organize  the 
monitoring  of  Channel  9 by  CB  volunteers,  public  safety  agency  personnel,  or  a 
combination  of  both.  The  program  must  also  coordinate  among  participating 
emergency  services  agencies  to  assure  the  prompt,  effective  commitment  of 
emergency  resources.  State  and  local  civil  preparedness  agencies  are  Included 
among  the  organizations  that  c.an  participate  in  a state  NEAR  program. 

2.3  STRUCTURAL  AND  DISCIPLINE  PROBLEMS 

NllTSA  personnel  have  recognized  that  CB,  to  be  effective  and  to  be  acceptable 

to  emergency  services  agencies,  must  liave  structure  and  discipline.  Tlie  NEAR 

2 

program  is  designed  to  provide  such  structure  and  discipline.  It  does  so, 
however,  without  creating  a new  and  separate  organization  (except  for  advlsorv 
councils,  which  are  described  below).  Instead,  NEAR  organizes  existing 


J.  • 

NHTSA,  Citizens  Band  Communication  Manual,  p.  2. 

2 

Meeting  with  Joseph  Bernard,  July  18,  1977. 
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resources  to  perform  necessary  fiuictions;  guidance  for  organizing  a particular 
state's  NE/\K  program  is  sufficiently  general  that  the  capabilities  of  state 
and  local  emergency  services  agencies  and  volunteer  groups  can  be  adapted  (and, 
if  necessary,  upgraded)  to  meet  perceived  needs. 

XHTSA  guidance  is  particularly  careful  in  defining  suitable  volunteer  CB 
monitoring  resources.  Specifically,  NHTSA  recommends  that  state  NEAR  plans 
concentrate  on  volunteer  monitoring  groups  that: 

• Adopt  as  their  primary  purpose  monitoring  Channel  9 on  a regular  basis 

• Enjoy  local  community  support  because  of  their  demonstrated 
capab ilities 

• Organize  on  the  basis  of  group  operation  rather  than  individual 

performance  j 

j 

• Subscribe  to  and  operate  under  FCC  Rules  and  Regulations 

• Maintain  an  active  affiliation  witli  a national  or  state  organization 
capable  of  coordinating  state  and  local  activities  with  NEAR  advisory 
groups 

In  order  to  assist  volunteer  CB  monitoring  groups  and  emergency  services 

agencies  in  working  together,  NHTSA  has  developed  and  published  a Cl t 1 zens 

Band  Monitor  Guide,  which  defines  CB  monitoring  procedures,  including  basic 

2 

data  collection  techniques.  NHTSA  has  also  contracted  with  REACT  to  develop 

a training  program,  which  will  include  a course  guide,  an  instructor's  lesson 

3 

plan,  a student  study  guide,  and  an  orientation  film.  The  training  program 
is  designed  for  both  volunteers  and  emergency  services  personnel  so  that  tliey 


NHTSA,  Citizens  Band  Communication  Manual,  p.  8, 

9 

NHTSA,  Citizens  Band  Monitor  Guide,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1976. 
^ Meeting  with  Joseph  Bernard,  October  31,  1977. 
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can  develop  a mutual  understanding  of  their  roles  in  the  NEAR  program.  The 
training  program  is  scheduled  for  completion  in  1978  and  will  receive  wide 
distribution. 

2.4  NEAR  IMPLEMENTATION  PROGU.-VM 

NHTS.A  suggests  a seven-step  implementation  program  for  establishing  a state 
NEAR  program.  The  steps  include; 

• Step  1:  Establish  a State-level  Organization.  At  the  state  level 
this  organ;  .ation  must  have  a lead  agency  responsible  for  planning, 
organizing,  and  coordinating  the  NEAR  program.  This  orgiinlzation  can 
be  the  state  police/state  patrol  agency,  the  highway  department,  or 
the  emergency  medical  services  organization.  The  lead  agency  is 
supported  by  policy  and  teclinical  advisory  committees.  Tlie  former 
represents  various  state  agencies,  medical  services  providers,  and 
other  interested  parties;  it  helps  the  lead  agency  formulate  NE.AR 
policies  and  communicate  these  policies  to  local  governments  and  other 
Interested  groups.  The  technical  advisory  committee  includes  various 
communications,  emergency  services,  and  data  processing  specialists; 

it  helps  develop  a detailed  NlviR  program  and  evaluate  its  effectiveness. 
A similar  advisory  structure  supports  the  implementation  of  NE.AR  in 
substate  regions,  counties,  and  cities  and  towns. 

• Step  2:  Survey  Local  Emergency  Reporting  Systems.  This  step  is 
intended  to  develop  Information  on  the  characteristics  and  operations 
of  various  local  emergency  systems.  It  provides  a basis  for  sub- 
dividing the  state  into  NEAR  reporting  areas  and  for  establishing 
procedures  for  receiving  and  processing  reports  within  those  areas. 

• Step  3;  Prepare  a NEAR  Plan  and  Report.  .Step  3 assesses  and  organizes 
the  information  collected  in  Step  2,  drafts  a plan,  and  prepares  a 

^ NUTS A,  Citizens  Band  Commun i cation  Manual,  pp.  8-13. 
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i l lot'  rt'vli'w  hv  NUTSA.  Tlu-  I'l.ui  I'.iii  hi'  lor  .111  cut  i 10  st.ilo  01 
tor  .1  portion  ol  t ho  st.ilo.  II  tho  pl.ni  oovi'is  loss  than  an  onliii’ 
stall',  it  iiuiloatos  how  aiui  whon  tho  NI'.AU  program  will  ho  oxpatuloii  to 
proviilo  oomploto  oovoiapo,  or  ll  ostahllshos  why  NKAK  oannoi  ho 
oxpaiuioil.  Thi’  ri'poit  liosorihi’s  tho  pri>posoil  Nt'.AH  orpan  1 /a  t I on  . 
i mp  1 1’liiont  a I i on  sohoiin  lo;; , lia  I a ri'ijni  romonts,  anil  prolootoil  oosts.  It 
also  ilosorihos  ma  lor  prohlom  aroas,  as  wo  1 1 as  proposoil  I op  1 s 1 a I I v<' 
anil  ailnil  ni  St  ra  t 1 VO  actions  roi|niioil  to  oorrool  Ihoso  pri'hloiiis. 


stop  A:  t'.stahltsh  a Noar  Oat  a Svstom.  IVo  tvi'i's  ol  ilata  aro  ri'ipiiroil. 
Invontorv  ilata  aiul  ros)'onso  ilata.  In  tho  lormor  oatoporv  aro  I ho  data 
oollooloil  in  Stop  and  additional  data  nooossarv  lo  plvo  an  ovorall 
pi  i t nil'  ol  omi'rponov  sorvioos  opo rat  ions  and  to  koo)'  tho  invontorv  np 
lo  dalo.  Tho  lallor  oatoporv  Inohulos  data  on  tho  nainro  and  local  ion; 
ol  acciilonls  and  omorpi'nc  i os ; tlio  rosonii'os  comniltlod  to  Ihi'iii,  the 
locations  if om  which  llu'  rosonreos  woro  conmilllod,  and  their  ro.sponso 
t i mos ; ot.hor  critical  times  I rom  occnrronco  ol  accidonls  or  onsi't  ol 
omorponclos  ihronph  their  final  dispositions;  and  nature  ol  injnrlos 
and  damapo. 


• Stoj'  f:  ldontlt_\'  Oo  I 1 c lone  i I's  in  l.ocal  Kmor^oncios  ^iys.loiiis  . I'lio  data 
svsli'm  di'vi' 1 oped  in  Sti'p  "i  pornills  two  lovi'ls  ol  dolicloncv  analvsl^;. 
Invi'ntorv  ilata  can  ho  nsi'ii  to  assess  the  oxti'nt  lo  which  commnnll  ii's 
moot  roipi  1 romon t s that  have  alroadv  boon  idoni  it  led;  1 osponso  data,  lo 
idonlllv  do  I 1 c 1 1'lic  1 os  more  procisolv  and  to  develop  more  dotallod 
porlormanco  roiiiil  romi'iits  than  can  ho  done  with  invonlorv  data  alone. 


• Stop  (> : JVU'rmini'  I’rioritiys  and  I’rovido  l•'nnllJ  tijp  1 01  the  Snpporl  ol 
leva  I Act  I vl  ties  to  Uy^rado  N!' AK  Monllorlnj’.  Whon  do  1 1 c 1 one  1 os  in  loca 
• "■•I  t c.om  V I osponso  svsloms  havi'  hi'on  i don  I i I i I'll , tho  NhAK  plan 

. l.'pod  in  ';iop  ' is  rovlsod  lo  inclndo  spocllic  action  I'topiaws 
. 1 I '1  the  piioilttos  to  ho  applied  lo  oai'h.  Tho  ri'visod  stale 

n ■.  iihm  1 1 1 I'd  to  Nlll'SA  with  spoclllc  roiiuosls  lor  Innds  lo 


A 


ff 


• Stop  7 : Ks  t ah  I Isli  I’t  uii’dii  los^  I oi'  jVi-lotUi-  Kv;i  lii;it  I oil  i>J_  t}>y  NIAK 
l’rojj^ram_;iiKl  Kt'y_i_sJU'n  ol  tht-  Stato  NKAR  1*  1 an . Kt  li'ot  IviMioss  ol  t iu‘ 

Mt’AR  program  roipilri's  oinu  iimiiij;  assossm»’n  t (.aiul  iiuul  i M I'a  t i I'li , it 
nooossarv)  o t ilata  svstt'iii  Inputs  and  poriodlo  I'l'mparisou  ot  aotnal 
program  ai'comp  1 1 shmont  s with  ^oals  t s t ah  I isliod  in  the  stati’  NhAR  plan. 
NUrSA  j^uidance  .sn.i;j;es  t,.  preparin>;  perioilie  reports  on  emtn>;eniv 
response  eapahllitles  (,hv  eommunlty),  svsteiii  ri‘spi)nse  (by  ^’arion;; 
locations  anti  tv|>e.s  ol  i-iiie  I'sonc  i esl  , anti  tie  I Ic  t ency  antilvses  tl'\  area). 

in  >;eneral,  ttie  planning  pi'ticess  I’t'n!  m'liis  ti>  .yiHu!  plannini;  prtic  t I it' . Tlie  tiat  a 
t'O  I lee  1 1 tni  tind  evaUuitlon  profi-tlures  seem  t'Vi'ily  ctniiplex  in  rel.it  it>n  ti'  tin' 
ini  t'lm.i  t It'n  now  ctillectetl  hr  iiu'sl  .st.itt'  .iiul  Itical  pul'lio  salt'tv  tic.t'nf  i I's  ini 
their  respt'nses  to  trtil'tic  accitlents  .nul  t'tlu-r  eme  ri;enf  I es . 

j,  i At' riK'Rii;i-:i)  nkar  i'rihik.am  i:xi'kni>i  turks 

riie  pertt'rmance  of  the  ahttve  pl.inniny,  I’ftt'rt  ctin  he  t niitieti  out  t' I Nlll'SA 
Section  slM  t iinds . The  t-timp  I et  I I'li  iM  I lie  effort  tlirtuij’li  Step  h is  rt't|uirotl 
before  other  expeiul  i t nrt's  can  ht'  math'.  in  athiitit'n  to  planning  .nul  i>rg.in  i /.  i nc, , 
.illtiwahle  Nh.AK  program  expeiul  i t iiri'S  iiu'lnile  : 

• Mobile  CB  Transet'  1 ve  is  . At'>|nls  1 1 it'n  t'i  uit'l'llt'  trtinsce  I vers  li'i' 

instil  1 lat  it'n  in  g.i'vornmt'nt  vehicles.  I'hesi'  t r. msec  i vers  t'.iniit't  ho  u-.i'.! 
for  agenev  m 1 ss  ion-t'r  i en  t etl  ti.ill  ! c t'r  as  snlistitntes  li'r  iiiissit'ii- 
iledicatetl  transceivers.  f r.insce  i ve  rs  must  iiu'et  miniimim  pe  r I orm.in.-o 
staiulaftls  . 

• Base  St.itit'n  'l'r.inst'i|_i  ve  rs  . Those  iiulutli'  ct'sts  aiul  1 nst  ;i  1 1 .it  it'u 
charges  ft>r  t ranstt' I vet  s , .inti'nn.is,  .inteniui  le.uls,  s()e.ikers,  mi.ii'- 
pht'iu's,  iiiul  t'ther  ot|iiipment  iliiect  Iv  rel.itetl  it'  the  t'per.il  it'u  I't 


CR  oqulpment . Transco ivers  and  ntlior  equipment  nmst  he  Installed  in 
locations  under  tlie  control  of  government  agencies  and  must  meet 
minimum  performance  standariis. 

Traininj^  iuul  fra  Ining^  _flat  er_i_a  I s . A ciuit  inuous  trainini',  pii'j'.ram  is  a 
requirement  for  all  government  and  volunteer  persi'iiiu-l.  It  can 
Include  training  in  monitoring  and  radio  communications  proi'cduri's ; 
effective  use  of  CR  equipment,  handling  various  types  of  emergencv 
calls  and  requests  for  mi'torist  assistance  (including  the  location 
and  capah  1 1 1 1 1 es  of  puhlii’  safety  resources);  and  completion  ot 
report  Irig  forms. 

rvtblU'  Information  and  Education.  The  NI'.AK  program  t uiuls  the  i-osts 
of  public  iiifomiation  and  education,  including  mati'f  i.i  l.s  for  distri- 
bution to  the  public.  This  information  is  Intendeii  tii  familiari/.e  the 
public  with  the  program  and  with  the  accomp  1 1 shmi’nt  s of  I lul  i v I du.i  1 s 
and  organizations  participating  In  the  |>rogr,tm.  All  news  mi'ili.i; 
educational  organizations;  and  civil,  professional,  and  business  r.roups 
can  be  Included. 

Statistical  Ihita  C.itherlng  and  Evaluation.  The  costs  of  data  gathi'ilu)', 
and  evaluation  necessary  to  measure  the  accomplishments  ol  tin.'  pti'c.r.im, 
determine  its  Impact  on  transportation  safetv,  and  guide  its  luiiire 
lilrection  can  all  be  funded,  NMTSA  requires  each  p.irt  ic  i pat  ing  state 
to  prepare  and  submit  an  annual  evaluation  ol  the  NI'.AK  pii'g.r.im.  Ilu’ 
cost  of  preparing  this  report  is  also  re  Imburs.ib  1 e. 

Operating  Costs,  Expenses,  and  Staff.  Direct  administrative  costs, 
including  travel  expenses,  la'sultlng  I rom  org.inl  zlni;,  implement  in;'., 
anil  operating  a NKAR  pro);ram  can  be  reimbursed  wltli  Section  -lOJ  lunds. 
rhe  cost  of  operating  govennm'nt  facilities  made  available  to 
volunteer  CR  monitors  c;in  also  be  reimbursed. 


If  a state  and  Its  local  jurisdictions  clioose  to  participate  in  tiie  NKAR 
program,  many  of  the  costs  incurred  in  developing  that  program,  bringing  it 
into  operation,  administering  it,  and  modifying  ^ t to  perform  more  effectively 
will  be  reimbursed  by  NHTSA. 

2.6  ILLINOIS  NEAR  PROGR>\M 

As  of  May  1976,  25  states  had  undertaken  some  level  of  NEAR  activity.^  Since 
the  NEAR  program  was  initially  authorized  late  in  the  cycle  of  preparing 
annual  work  programs,  these  state  efforts  have  generally  been  limited  to 
formulating  initial  plans  or  to  evaluating  the  feasibility  of  installing  CB 
transceivers  in  state  police/state  patrol  vehicles.  Only  Illinois  lias  com- 
pleted all  the  steps  in  the  NEAR  planning  process  and  is  actually  implementing 

2 

a state  NEAR  program.  Tlie  lead  agency  is  the  Illinois  State  Police,  whicl\ 
has  assigned  an  officer  as  full-time  project  director.  Die  project  director 
is  assisted  by  two  full-time  staff  members.  In  addition,  Illinois  State  I’olicc 
officers  have  been  identified  as  NEAR  coordinators  in  all  Illinois  counties. 

In  some  counties,  the  coordinators  work  essentially  full-time  on  NEAR;  in 
others,  they  work  on  NEAR  as  they  have  time  available  to  do  so.  Ttie  Illinois 
NEAR  plan  parallels  NHTSA  guidance  by  allowing  considerable  latitude  for 
organizing  regional,  county,  and  local  participation  in  the  program.  County 
and  local  civil  preparedness  organizations  are  explicitly  identified  as 
eligible  to  participate.  Only  in  tlie  area  of  ongoing  data  collection  for 
performance  evaluation  is  there  a significant  variation  from  NHTSA  guidance. 
Specifically,  the  data  collection  techniques  specified  in  the  Illinois  NKAR 
plan  are  considerably  less  sophisticated  than  those  suggested  by  NE/\R  program 


Meeting  with  Joseph  Bernard,  July  18,  1977. 

“ Illinois  State  Police,  Illinois  NEAR  Comprehensive  Plan,  n.d,  [1977]; 
meeting  with  Cpl.  Everltt  Bane,  Illinois  NEAR  Project  Olrector,  and  otlier 
Illinois  State  Police  personnel,  September  12,  1977. 
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guidance.^  NHTSA  personnel,  tiowever,  do  not  consider  the  data  collection 

component  of  the  Illinois  NEAR  plan  to  be  fully  satisfactory  and  expect  it  to 
2 

be  upgraded. “ xtie  level  of  data  collection  Incorporated  into  state  Nl’AK  plans 
is  obviously  subject  to  further  definition. 

Illinois  has  been  authorized  to  spend  $390,000  for  the  first  year  of  NEAR 
operations.  Approximately  half  of  this  amount  is  being  used  by  ti>e  state  to 
implement  its  own  NEAR  program  components.  The  remainder  of  the  first  year 
funding  is  programmed  to  equip  county  and  local  public  safety  agencies  with 
CB  transceivers  and  to  defray  other  necessary  program  costs. 

3 

At  the  state  level,  NHTSA  funds  will  be  used  to: 

• Fund  tliree  staff  positions 

• Equip  all  1,650  Illinois  State  Police  and  Illinolse  Turnpike  cars  wltt) 
mobile  CB  transceivers  and  50  districts  and  posts  with  CB  base  stations 

• Equip  60  Secretary  of  State  cars  with  mobile  CB  transceivers 

• Equip  five  aircraft  with  CB  transceivers 

• Equip  about  100  Department  of  Conservation  cars  with  mobile  transceivers 

• Maintain  a small  stockpile  of  transceivers  to  replace  failed  units 
units  until  they  can  he  repaired 

Personnel  from  tiie  Secretary  of  State's  office  have  full  powers  to  enforce 
hlghwav  safety  laws;  they  can  also  issue  citations  for  overweight  loads  and 
collect  fines  for  them.  (The  Secretary  of  State's  Office  will  equip  an 
additional  60  cars  using  state  funds.)  Department  of  Conservation  personm'l 

Illinois  State  Police,  Pi-_CJ_t . , pp.  64-66. 

Meeting  with  .Joseph  Bernard,  July  18,  1977. 

^ Mike  Wendland,  "CB  Break:  (Jetting  Money  for  Emergencies,"  St.  Louis  Clobe- 
Democrat,  August  5,  1977,  p.  3B;  meeting  with  Cpl.  Everitt  Bane, 

September  12,  1977, 
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have  negligible  traffic  enforcement  authority,  but  communicate  on  Illinois 
State  Police  frequencies  and  can,  therefore,  relay  CB  calls  to  both  State 
Police  cars  and  dispatchers.  At  the  local  level,  priority  will  be  given  to 
rural  and  suburban  agencies,  since  there  is  already  extensive  monitoring  of 
Channel  9 in  urban  areas,  and  those  areas  ulso  have  a range  of  other  communi- 
cations facilities  available  to  them. 

A number  of  Illinois  NEAR  components  remain  to  be  developed.  One  of  the  NEAR 
staff  persons  will  be  assigned  to  develop  a training  program  for  use  throughout 
the  state.  Except  for  a simple  one-page  NEAR  handout,  the  state  also  lacks  a 
public  information  and  public  education  program.  Milntenance  procedures  also 
remain  to  be  developed.  Some  preference  has  been  expressed  for  doing  all 
maintenance  in  Springfield,  where  the  Illinois  State  Police  has  radio 
technicians;  this  approach  Is,  however,  subject  to  further  review.  Agency 
acceptance  is  still  a problem,  since  State  Police  personnel  have  not  fullv 
approved  using  CB  in  daily  operations.  In  general,  officers  in  the  largely 
rural  southern  part  of  the  state  find  the  NEAR  program  more  acceptable,  while 
officers  in  the  urbanized  areas  of  northern  Illinois  tend  to  mistrust  it. 
Finally,  the  program  is  resolving  j nristi ctional  questions  among  CB-mon i t or i ng 
organizations  to  provide  for  smoother  operations  between  them  and  emergencv 
services  agencies. 

Illinois  NEAR  is  serving  as  the  prototype  for  other  state  NEAR  progr.ims. 
Experience  with  it  will  tend  to  determine  tlie  future  course  of  the  NEAR  prog.iam. 
Progress  to  date  suggests  that  tlie  NEAR  program  will  emerge  as  a nvijor  torce  in 
the  effective  use  of  CB  in  emergencies. 

5 . V.S.  COAST  GUA R i) 

During  the  period  when  tlie  EC('  had  Ittit  tally  authorized  what  is  now  known  ;is 
the  CB  Radio  Service,  tlie  U.S.  Const  Cuard  began  developing  a marine  radio 
svstem,  which  is  frequency  modulated  .ind  operates  In  tlie  VUE  batiil . It  l\.is. 
consequently,  better  perforttvtnce  characteristics  than  CB,  and  equipment  for 
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it  is  somewhat  more  expensive  than  CB  equipment.  This  service  is  a replacement 
for  a 2-^^Hz.  amplitude-modulated  system,  which  was  finally  phased  out  of  oper- 
ation on  January  1,  1977.  In  the  course  of  developing  the  new  system,  the 
L'SCG  installed  a considerable  amount  of  equipment,  including  remote  base 
stations  and  repeaters  to  provide  continuous  coverage  within  20  miles  of  land.^ 

Tlie  growth  of  the  CB  Radio  Service,  however,  has  led  many  boaters  to  install 
CB  transceivers  on  their  boats.  The  USCG  first  became  concerned  with  this 
trend  in  1961.  The  USCG  decided  it  should  not  monitor  CB  channels  because  of 
their  technical  characteristics.  In  1964,  the  USCG  promulgated  a policy  of 
not  permitting  Installation  of  CB  equipment  on  board  its  vessel  or  in  its 

2 

on-shore  facilities.  The  USCG  policy  also  banned  monitoring  of  CB  channels. 

Use  of  CB  transceivers  by  boaters,  nevertheless,  continued  to  increase.  As  a 
result,  the  USCG  contracted,  in  1968,  for  a study  to  (1)  assess  the  effective- 
ness of  CB  in  improving  boating  safety;  and  (2)  determine  the  feasibility  of 
direct  USCG  operations  on  CB,  if  the  service  proved  effective  in  promoting 
boat  safety.^  The  study  recommended  against  installing  CB  transceivers  in 
USCG  vessels  and  land  units,  as  well  as  against  monitoring  CB  channels.  The 
report  recommended,  however,  that  boaters  arrange  with  the  FCC  for  authori- 
zation to  install  and  use  VHF-FM  transceivers  in  non-USCG  on-shore  installations 
(such  as  marinas  and  yacht  clubs)  at  which  interfaces  could  be  established 
between  CB  and  its  marine  radio  system.  The  study  also  recommended  develop- 
ing techniques  for  homing  on  boats  equipped  only  with  CB  transceivers. 

Finally,  the  report  recommended  using  all  available  appropriations  to  expand 
the  USCG  marine  radio  system. 

^ Ray  Newhall,  "CB  Scene:  CB  for  Pleasure  Craft,"  Popular  Electronics,  Vol.  9, 
No.  5,  May  1976,  pp . 92-93. 

2 

National  Transportation  Safety  Board,  Marine  Casualty  Report — lx)ss  of  Small 
Boats  with  Fatalities  during  Heavy  Weather  off  the  Northern  Californi a_/ 
Southern  Oregon  Coast,  16  August  1972,  USCG/NTSB-MAR-74-77,  August  28,  1974, 

pp.  10-11. 

^ Loc.  Clt. 
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In  early  197A,  the  USCG  again  reviewed  Its  CB  policy  (and  tlie  1968  study)  and 
slightly  revised  its  policy.  Tlie  revised  policy  held  that  the  USCG  will 
continue  to:^ 

• Prohibit  direct  participation  in  the  CB  Radio  Service  by  Installing  CB 
equipment  or  monitoring  CB  channels 

• Seek  appropriations  to  extend  and  improve  the  USCG  radio  system 

• Advocate  strongly  the  use  of  the  USCC;  radio  system  as  the  primary 
short-range  communications  system  for  boating  safety 

The  USCG  undertook  a campaign  to  educate  boaters  about  the  advantages  of  llie 
marine  radio  system  over  CB.  The  USCG  also  attempted  to  inform  boaters  and 
others  about  how  to  relay  CB  distress  signals  from  boaters  to  the  appropiiat«' 
authorities. 

Boating  accidents  occurred,  however,  in  which  boats  were  damaged  and  lost  and, 

in  some  instances,  boaters  were  Injured,  killed,  and  lost  because  the  I'SCt: 

could  not  communicate  over  CB  channels.  In  particular,  on  August  16.  19rj, 

69  small  boats  operating  off  the  coast  of  northern  Califoniia  and  southern 

Oregon  unexpectedly  encountered  high  winds  and  rough  se.-is.  Alttu'ip'.h  I'SGG  and 

private  vessels  conducted  rescue  operations,  1)  boaters  were  killed  i>r  lost, 

and  damage  in  excess  of  $112,000  was  Incurred,  In  Its  Investigation,  the 

.Vational  Transportation  Safety  Board  concluded,  in  part,  that  commun  1 cat  1 lUis 

between  the  boats  In  distress  and  UStXl  vessels  was  Inadequate  becausi*  ot  t he 

Inahllltv  of  the  USCG  to  monitor  requests  from  boaters  for  assistance 

2 

transmitted  on  CB  cliannels.“ 


Loc . Cit. 

2 

Op.  Cit.,  pp.  6-8 
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As  of  January  1977,  the  USCG  continued  to  oppose  direct  Involvement  with  CB,^ 

Officially,  the  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  policy  on  CB  followed  the  USCG  policy. 

In  practice,  many  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  vessels  monitored  CB  channels  and  even 

used  CB  channels  for  their  own  administrative  purposes.  Special  marine 

monitoring  groups  developed;  Channel  13  was  adopted  in  many  locations  as  the 

boating  emergency  channel.  Coastal  REACT  Teams  and  other  Channel  9 monitoring 

groups  handled  traffic  from  boaters  along  with  traffic  from  persons  in 
2 

vehicles . 

In  mid-1977,  however.  Congressional  pressure  resulted  in  the  USCG  decision  to 

install  CB  equipment  in  USCG  facilities  and  to  allow  the  monitoring  of  CB 

3 

channels  by  USCG  personnel.  As  a result,  the  USCG  has  begun  to  install  CB 

transceivers  in  approximately  200  Search  and  Rescue  (SAR)  stations  throughout 
4 

the  United  States.  No  special  antennas  or  remoting  equipment  will  be  used, 
and  coverage  will,  therefore,  be  limited.  Installations  will  be  completed  in 
time  for  the  1978  boating  season. 

Since  the  USCG  does  not  presently  plan  to  develop  any  type  of  voluntary 
monitoring  program  to  support  its  SAR  installations,  the  program  is  likely 
to  have  limited  Impact  on  overall  emergency  CB  capabilities. 
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4.  FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  ADMINISTRATION 


The  Federal  Highway  Administration  is  responsible  for  the  federal-aid  highway 
programs.  Most  FHWA  funds  are,  therefore,  committed  to  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  federal  interstate,  primary,  and  secondary  highways.  The  FHWA 
is  also  involved  in  research  and  development  in  a number  of  highway-related 
areas  that  depend  on  communications.  These  include: 

• Motorist  Aid  Systems — to  bring  motorists  in  disabled  vehicles  to  the 
attention  of  authorities  responsible  for  providing  assistance 

• Incident  Management  Systems — to  detect  and  remove  damaged  and  disabled 
vehicles  and  other  traffic-flow  impediments  from  highways 

• Motorist  Information  Systems  — to  provide  motorists  with  directions, 
weather  and  traffic  conditions,  locations  of  necessary  facilities,  .ind 
similar  advisories 

• Integrated  Highway  Communications  Systems — to  provide  for  the  exchange 
of  all  information  necessary  to  support  both  highway  users  and  agencies 
responsible  for  traffic  control,  highway  maintenance,  and  otlu-r 
management  functions 

Note  that  Travellers  Information  Systems,  which  are  discussed  in  tdiapter  X, 
are  one-way  motorist  information  systems  and  are  subject  to  FHWA  research  aiul 
development  efforts. 

The  FHWA  participates  in  tiiese  activities  by: 

• Conducting  in-house  research 

• Funding  research  by  industry,  universities,  and  nonprofit  organizations 

• Awarding  matching  construction  funds  for  experimentation  with  and 
implementation  of  communicat tons  projects  on  federal-aid  highways 


I.  J.  Fullerton,  et  al . , Motorist  Aid  Systems  Study:  State  of  the  Art  Kei'ort , 
FHWA,  DOT-FH-11-8745,  August  1976,  pp.  9-22. 
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• Awarding  matching  Highway  Planning  and  Research  Program  funds  to 
states  for  research,  development,  and  evaluation  activities 

• Cooperating  with  NHTSA  in  projects  of  mutual  interest 

• Providing  technical  advice  to  state  and  local  governments 

Much  of  FHWA  communications- related  research  has  been  conducted  into  call-box 
systems  installed  along  sections  of  the  federal-aid  highway  system  to  provide 
motorist  aid.  There  has  been  growing  interest,  however,  in  systems  tluit  are 
usable  by  persons  in  their  vehicles.  Tfils  Interest  stems,  in  part,  from  the 
greater  flexibility  afforded  by  such  in-vehicle  communications  systems.  I'tlWA 
also  appears  to  have  been  influenced  by  the  growing  numbers  of  vehicles  eiiuippod 
with  CB  transceivers  and  the  consequent  decisions  of  at  least  several  states 
to  use  the  CB  Radio  Service  instead  of  fixed  call-box  systems.  As  a result, 
there  have  been  a nvimber  of  studies  of  in-vehicle  communications  systems. 

These  have  included  systems  specifically  designed  to  meet  driver  and  agency 
needs,  which  are  now  considered  impractical  because  of  the  high  cost  to  both 
veliicle  owner  and  operating  agency.^ 

Recently  there  has  been  concern  with  using  the  CB  Radio  Service  either  without 
moditication  of  existing  equipment, *■  or  with  simple,  liiw-cost  mod  i f I cat  ions  to 
available  equipment.”^  Ttiis  latter  approach,  interestingly,  started  with  tiie 
development  of  a new  450- MHz  transceiver,  wliich  proved  to  have  too  siu’t  t a range 

4 - I 

to  be  effective  and  was  abandoned.  As  a substitute,  the  project  tiien  nH'ditied  j 

^ .1.  ,1.  Renner  and  A.  D.  iVen,  A Motorist  Radio  Service,  FHWA,  FHWA-RIV  7 b- 1 o , j 

January  1972. 

•) 

J.  Bruggeman,  e t a 1 . , Review  of  Current  and  Proposed  Low  Cost  Freeway 
Incident  Management  Systems,  FHWA,  FHWA-Rr)-76-lll,  May  1976. 

^ I..  E.  Roetiler,  et  al . , Motorist  Aid  Transceiver,  FHWA,  3 v.,  FHWA-Rn-7b- 1 22 , 

-123,  and  -124,  March  1976. 

^ Ibid,  Vol.  1,  pp.  1-2. 
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conventional  CB  transceivers  to  transmit  digital  requests  for  emergency 
assistance  or  for  travelers'  information.  Transmissions  of  the  digital  signals 
are  over  Channel  9.  Modification  of  CB  t ransce vers  was  accomplished  bv 
adding  external  modules  to  existing  vinits;  it  could  also  be  accomplished  by 
incorporation  of  required  circuitry  into  new  units.  Digital  requests  are  to 
be  received  by  special  remotely  controlled  base  stations  along  major  highwavs 
and  processed  by  personnel  in  selected  public  safety  facilities.  CB  trans- 
ceivers modified  for  this  use  retain  their  normal  voice-communications 
capabilities.  FllWA  has  now  contracted  for  a test  installation  of  this  system 
in  the  State  of  Georgia.' 

If  technological  advances  of  importance  to  tlie  CB  Radio  .Service  ultimatelv 
result  frc>m  FHIM  developmental  activities,  they  will  do  so  at  least  several  vi-ars 
from  now  and  perhaps  only  in  the  distant  future.  While  DCF.V  should  monitor 
(and.  if  appropriate,  influence!  the  nature  of  these  potential  teclinologica 1 
advances,  FliW.l  programs  are  not  likely  to  provide  major  technical  breaktlirouglis 
in  emergency  communicat ions  (sucli  as  drastically  improving  the  performance  oi 
CB  transceivers).  FllWA  programs,  furtliermore,  do  not  appear  likely  to  result 
in  the  development  of  any  significant  number  of  organized,  disciplined  I’H 
commiui lea tors  available  for  use  in  emergencies. 

5 . L.AW  ENFORCEMENT  ASSISTANCK  .ADMl  M STR-\T10N 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  provides  support  in  the 
development  of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  programs.  LK.V.\  ci'iiiiucts 
in-house  research;  contrticts  for  research  and  evaluation  studii's  with  industrv. 
universities,  and  nonprofit  organ!  z.at  ions;  collects  and  disseminates  inlorm.it  ion 
on  programs  of  potential  interest  to  (irganizatlons  and  persons  involved  in  t he 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  fields;  and  provides  financial  assistanci- 


Telephone  conversation  with  Shirl  ,1.  Btephany,  Director,  Southwest  (teorgj.i 
Emergency  Medlctil  System.  December  2,  1977  . 
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to  siato  mid  local  f’ovcrniin'iit  agencies,  nonprofit  organizations  and  other 
approved  recipients  to  study,  implement,  and  evaluate  projects  in  these  areas. 
Financial  assistance  is  granted  directly  by  LEAA  or  through  state  planning 
agencies  established  in  all  states  to  receive  federal  funds,  and  to  disburse 
them  in  support  of  projects  developed  in  compliance  with  state  plans  to  improve 
law  enforcement  and  the  administration  of  criminal  justice. 

LF.VA  does  not  have  a specific  policy  on  the  acquisition  of  CB  radios.  Such 
acquisitions  can  be  authorized,  however,  if  they  are  included  in  a project 
eligible  for  an  LEAA  or  a state  planning  agency  grant.  Partly  because  of 
decentralization  of  the  grant  process,  it  has  been  difficult  to  assess  the 
extent  to  which  CB  radios  are  used  in  LEAA-funded  projects.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  at  least  a few  projects  have  been  approved  in  which  CB  radios 
are  used  to  provide  improved  security  in  residential  neighborhoods  or  witliin 
the  confines  of  large  residential  complexes.  The  use  of  CB  radios  generally 
appears  incidental  to  the  overall  project;  they  provide  a readily  .available 
means  of  communication,  which  can  be  used  by  ordinary  citizens  or  paid  security 
guards  to  increase  their  contact  with  each  other  and  occasionally  with  law 
enforcement  agencies. 

.A  studv  funded  by  an  LE.AA  grant  reviews  and  assesses  about  800  neighborhood 
patrol  projects,  many  of  them  employing  CB  radios.^  Some  of  these  patrol  pro- 
jects were  funded  by  LEAA,  but  most  of  them  were  either  unfunded,  neighborhood- 
organized  activities,  or  were  funded  outside  of  LEA(\.  This  studv  is  helptiil 
in  that  it  establishes  some  useful  guidelines  on  the  organization  of  p.itrols; 
tliese  guidelines  are  generally  applicable  to  other  volunteer  organiz.it  ions, 
including  CB  equipped  civil  preparedness  units. 

In  addition,  a few  projects  may  also  have  been  approved  for  inst.il lat  ion  of  CH 
transceivers  in  police  vehicles  or  dispatch  centers.  These  projects  use  CB  to 

^ R.  K.  Yin,  et  a 1 . , Patrolling  the  Neighborhood  Beat:  Residents  and 

Residential  Security,  The  Rand  Corporation,  1 v.,  R-lhl2-D0,l,  R-l‘112/l-n0.1 , 
and  R-1912/2-DO,l , March  1976. 
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communicate  with  members  of  the  public  or  to  monitor  CB  channels  for  indica- 
tions of  illegal  activities.  The  extent  and  nature  of  such  projects  is  unknown, 
since  a detailed  study  of  LEAA  records  was  not  conducted. 

It  is  clear  that  use  of  CB  plays  a small  role  in  overall  LEAA-funded  activities. 
UTiile  community  crime  prevention  programs  using  CB  equipment  and  volunteers  may 
continue  to  be  funded  by  EEAA,  the  present  administration  is  opposed  to  the  con- 
tinued acquisition  of  hardware  for  law  enforcement  agencies,  which  staff  members 
are  interpreting  as  including  CB  equipment.^  LEA.-\  is  not  likely,  therefore,  to 
deploy  a significant  amount  of  CB  equipment  or  to  develop  a corps  of  trained, 
disciplined  volunteers  capable  of  using  CB  to  support  emergency  operations. 

In  particular  locations,  however,  LEM-sponsored  projects  may  provide  useful  CB 
equipment  and  personnel.  Local  civil  preparedness  agencies  sliould,  conse- 
quently, be  aware  of  such  projects  and  may  be  able  to  incorporate  CB  equipment 
and  personnel  from  them  into  emergency  communications  plans. 

6.  NATIONAL  LTIATHEK  SERVICE 

The  National  Vs'eather  Service,  which  is  a component  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
■Atmospheric  Administration  (NO.:V\)  , U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  began  the 
SKYWARN  program  in  January  1969.  It  was  Intended  to  strengthen  recruitment  oi 
volunteer  tornado  and  severe  sto.m  spotters,  improve  the  morale  of  these  spot- 
ters,  and  increase  public  awareness  of  tornado  and  severe  storm  hazards. “ 

UTille  SKYW.ARN  primarily  provides  a tornado  and  severe  storm  spotting  cap.ibiliiv, 
a number  of  spotting  networks  exist  around  the  country  to  assist  local  NWS 
offices  in  otlier  hazardous  situations.  For  example,  networks  monitor  for  bv't  h 
stream  and  flash  flood  hazards,  collect  information  on  winter  storms,  and 

^ Griffin  Bell,  Excerpts  from  tjuestUM-i  and  Answer  Session  before  the  f^tiiuial 
Press  Club,  January  11  , 1978,  [U..S.  Department  of  Justice],  n.d.;  LL.\A 

Guideline  Manual:  Guide  for  Disc  ret  tonary  Grant  Program,  M4300. IF,  December 
21.  'l977  . pp.  1-11. 

^ NOAf\,  Tornado  Preparedness  Planning.  U.S.  Government  Printing  Off  lee, 

October  1973,  p.  lA. 
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monitor  locally  high  wind  conditions.  Some  networks  are  used  to  disseminate 
warnings  to  particular  groups  such  as  boaters  and  truckers.^ 


SKYWARN  is  a loosely  structured  program.  It  includes  at  least  500  spotter 
2 

networks.  NWS  Headquarters,  however,  does  not  maintain  records  of  the  loca- 
tions in  which  networks  operate,  the  types  of  activities  they  perform,  or  their 
organization  and  size.  This  information  is  available,  however,  at  the  various 
Weather  Service  Forecast  Offices  and  Weather  Service  Offices  that  operate 
networks;  and  some  of  it  is  available  at  NWS  Region  Offices. 

Constitution  of  SKYWARN  networks  is  a discretionary  function  of  NWS  offices. 

In  some  NWS  facilities,  staff  personnel  take  an  active  role  in  establishing 
and  maintaining  SKYWARN  networks.  In  some  cases,  a local  civil  preparedness 
agency,  police  or  fire  department,  or  other  emergency  services  agency  has 
cooperated  with  an  NWS  office  to  establish  a SKYWARN  network.  In  1973,  DCPA 
and  NOAA  signed  an  agreement  to  coordinate  the  community  natural  disaster 
program.  The  agreement  designates  the  DCPA  On-Site  Assistance  program  as  the 

3 

means  to  carry  out  much  of  the  disaster  planning  occurring  at  the  local  level. 
This  agreement  may  actually  stimulate  the  development  of  new  SKYWARN  networks. 
In  many  cases,  however,  NWS  offices  (as  well  as  the  staffs  of  the  DCPA  On-Site 
Assistance  program  and  of  local  government  agencies)  are  overcommited  and  tend 
to  respond  to  offers  of  assistance  from  outside  rather  than  actively  recruiting 
for  the  SKYWARN  program. 


NVS , Amateur  Radio  and  the  National  Weather  Service;  A Model  Plan  and 
Background  Information  for  Using  the  Amateur  Radio  Service  as  a Select 
Storm  Spotter  and  Reporting  System,  June  1977,  pp.  11-19;  P.  Williams, 
Chief,  Meteorological  Services  Division,  NWS  Western  Region,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  Memorandum  to  NWS  Headquarters  (Attn:  Wx5) , subject;  REACT 
Followup,  September  20,  1976  . 

NOAA,  Op.  Clt . , p.  8;  meeting  with  Arlin  Snider  and  Herbert  Groper, 
Disaster  Preparedness  Staff,  NWS,  July  19,  1977. 

NOAA,  Op.  Cit. , p.  ill. 
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There  are  no  uniform  standarils  for  SKYWARN  networks.  Kacli  network  Is 
organized  around  the  needs  of  tl>e  area  it  serves.  Ideally,  trained  spoilers 
are  stationed  at  points  about  two  miles  apart  within  a radius  of  about  20 
miles  around  a population  center.'  Teams  may  be  drawn  from  emergency  seivici's 
organizations  (such  as  police,  fire,  and  st  ite  police/state  patrol  agencies) 
or  from  businesses  (such  ns  power  companies).  Alternately  teams  may  consisi 
ot  volunteers. 


Some  teams  communicate  by  two-way  radio,  but  others  report  by  telephone.  In 
some  networks,  members  report  ilirectly  to  the  local  NWS  facility.  In  others, 
they  report  to  their  own  network  control  point.  In  vet  other  netwi>rks,  member 
report  to  a local  emergency  services  agency  control  point  (such  as  a police  or 
fire  department  dlspatclier  or  to  the  civil  preparedness  HOC).  These  inter- 
mediate control  points  warn  the  public,  if  appropriate,  and  relay  the  spotti'r 
reports  to  the  NWS  facility. 


Because  of  the  desirability  of  using  two-way  radio  Communications  to  coordinal 

SKYWARN  operations  and  to  receive  reports  from  spotters,  many  SKYWARN  networks 

have  been  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  Cl!  and  amateur  radio  organizations. 

Cenerally  such  Involvement  originates  locally,  but  In  1974,  RKACT  survi-yed  its 

teams  for  NWS  in  an  effort  to  recruit  them  Into  the  SKYWARN  program.  I’he 

2 

REfVCT  effort  added  a number  ot  teams  to  NW.S  resources. 


N0.V\.  Op  . C l t . , p,  8. 

2 

Tor  example  a total  of  93  SKYWARN  networks  were  recruited  from  RKACT  in  the 
NWS  Southern  Region;  50,  in  tlie  F.astern  Region;  and  six  In  the  Western 
Region.  The  number  of  SKYWARN  teams  is  probably  conditioned  by  the  exi'cctcd 
number  of  tornadoes  and  severe  storms.  .1.  A.  Riley,  Chief,  Meteoro1ogic.il 
Services  Division,  N1\'S  Soutliern  Region,  Memorandum  to  Chief,  Disaster 
I’reparedness  Staff  (Wx5)  , NWS  Headquarters,  subject:  RFJiCT  Followup, 

October  12,  1976;  W.  .1,  McKee,  Executive  Officer  (WFEx2) , NWS  Eastern 
Region,  Memiirandum  to  H.  S.  l.leb.  Chief,  Disaster  Preparedness  Staff  tW\51  , 
■WS  Headquarters,  subject:  Survin’^if^  "REACT”  Agreements.  September  15,  ]'>7h 
P.  Williams,  Op.  pit. 


In  general,  SKYWARN  networks  are  activated  upon  dissemination  of  a tornado  or 
severe  storm  watch,  which  Indicates  ttiat  a defined  area  may  be  subject  to  sucli 
a storm  during  a stated  period  of  time.  Hie  members  of  the  network  take  their 
positions  and  report  the  onset  of  the  storm,  if  It  occurs.  Because  the  actual 
Impact  of  tornadoes  and  severe  storms  Is  hard  to  predict  and  cannot  always  be 
observed  by  weather  radar,  trained  and  organized  spotters  are  of  considerable 
value  to  both  the  NWS  and  local  emergency  services  agencies. 

Spotter  reports  may  Initiate  a toniado  or  severe  storm  warning,  which  indicates 
that  an  actual  storm  Is  occurring  and  signals  members  of  the  public  to  lake 
protective  actions.  Alternatively,  the  warning  may  be  initiated  by  other 
means,  and  the  spotter  may  provide  additional  Information  on  storm  location, 
direction  and  speed  of  travel,  damage  caused,  and  emergency  assistance  needed. 

SKYWARN  network  members  generally,  but  not  always,  receive  some  training  in 
Identifying  and  reporting  tornadoes  and  severe  storms.  Training  is  often 
brief;  it  may  be  repeated  on  a seasonal  basis  to  refresh  the  skills  ol  network 
members.  Training  Is  designed  to  reduce  false  reports,  which  can  result  when 
Inexperienced  spotters  observe  noncrltical  meteorological  conditions 
resembling  dangerous  storms.  Some  networks  conduct  practice  exercises  to 
further  increase  spotters'  skills.  Many  NWS  facilities  acknowledge  spotter 
participation  with  personal  letters  of  thanks.  Outstanding  or  heroic 
performance  Is  often  commended  In  the  media  and  through  award  ceremonies. 

In  general,  the  loose  structure  of  the  SKYWARN  program  (as  well  as  the 
Inconsistent  use  of  CB  communications)  militate  against  Its  being  vised  to 
develop  emergency  CB  capabilities.  The  recent  Involvement  of  IXIPA  In  planning 
for  local  natural  disaster  responses  may,  however,  change  this  situation. 
Consideration  should  be  given  to  imposing  tighter  standards  on  the  SKYWARN 
program  and  participants  In  order  to  develop  more  persons  (including  CBers) 
trained  In  effective  emergency  operations  and  disciplined  emergency 
c ommun 1 ca  1 1 on  s . 
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I'lte  NHl'SA  National  Kmorm'noy  Ait  Ion  Kailli)  proyj'am , iIomox"  Ibed  in  Soot  Ion  2 ol 
tills  oliaptor,  morlts  olosoi-  oxaDiinat  ion  by  DCl’A  ii’r  its  posslblo  contribnt  ions 
to  olvll  proparoilnoss  oporatlons.  To  a lessor  ilonroo  the  NWS  SKYWAKN  i>ri'nraiu 
tin  oooporat  ion  with  Ibo  IH'l'A  Ibi-Slto  Asslstanoo  pronram) , dosoribod  in  Soot  ion 
h,  also  morlts  attention.  Tlio  otiior  programs  reviewed  In  tills  ohaptor  need 
onlv  ho  monlti'fod  to  do'tormliu'  wliotlior  any  slgnll  leant  ohangos  are  ooourr  Ing 
In  them.  I’ropiised  PIT’A  notions  on  the  NKAR  and  SKYWARN  programs  are  presented 
in  fh.ipter  IX. 
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CHAPTl'.R  V 


USE  OF  THE  CITIZENS  BAND  RADIO  SERVICE 
BY  STATE  AND  LOCAL  CIVIL  PREPAREDNESS  AGENCIES 

St.tto  and  Incal  civil  preparedness  a>;eneles  display  markedly  ditterent  aiti- 
tiuies  toward  ami  make  s 1^(1 1 f leant  ly  different  uses  i>f  the  CH  Radio  Serviie  in 
emergency  operations.  Tliose  state  civil  preparedness  aj;encles  that  use  C\\  do 
so  In  a very  limited  fashion  and  are  generally  dubious  of  its  capabilities. 

Tlie  local  civil  preparedness  agencies  that  use  CR  apparently  do  so  under  fi'wer 
constraints  tlian  their  state  counterparts  and  with  much  greater  coni'idence  In 
the  capabilities  of  the  service  to  meet  legltlimite  civil  preparedness  needs. 

1 . Kl'.THOnOLOGY 

Ti'  assess  the  uses  made  of  (dt  by  state  civil  preparedness  agencli's,  a ipiestion- 
naire  was  preparetl  and  submitted  to  all  “>()  .igencle.s.  (The  (piest  ionnai  la-  appi-ars 
In  Appendix  G,  pages  G-3  through  G-14.)  Full  responses  were  received  from  -tS 
agencies;  a letter  response,  from  an  mldltional  agency.  In  avlditlon,  tele- 
phone Interviews  were  conducted  with  commun icat ions  and  warning  officers  In 
12  state  civil  preparedness  agencies,  and  personal  visits  were  made  to  the 
California  Office  of  Emergency  Services  and  the  Colorado  Disaster  Hmergenev 
Services  Agency,  The  telephone  interviews  provided  substantially  ct>mpleli' 
responses  from  twi^  additional  states,  bringing  the  total  usable  responses  to 
48.  In  addition,  newspaper  and  magazine  articles  especial Iv  on  recent  disas- 
ters, were  collected  and  reviewed;  they  provided  general  background  in  1 1'rmat Ion. 
but  did  t\ot  contribute  any  specific  content  to  the  analysis  of  state  civil  pre- 
paredness agency  uses  of  CB. 

Each  questionnaire  sent  to  a state  civil  preparedness  agenev  asked  the  resi>on- 
deiU  ti'  supply  the  names  ami  addresses  of  four  coi\tact  persons  in  local  cl\’il 
preparedness  agencies  with  effective  programs  to  use  CB  in  emergencies.  The 
four  agencies  were  Ideally  to  Include: 
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• Ii*,>  ‘ ) "•' i sil  1'' I ii'i'  wltl>  tlu‘  lar>;t‘St  |h>\'vi  l.it  U'n 

that  h>Ki  an  I't' t ai-t  ivi‘  Cli  pi  ograin 

• State  Cap  1 to  1-- 1 ho  ) nr  Isit  U' 1 1 on  oontainln^  the  stall'  capital,  ii  it 

an  t‘ f 1 1*0 1 1 vt'  I'H  pro-am;  or,  ll  tlie  state  capital  lackeii  a I'U  pi  oca  am, 
another  Inr  Isit  Ic  t Ion  witli  a m lilil  le-s  I ao  population 

• MiiKl  lo-Slzed  .Inr  Isil  Ic  t ion — anothei  )nrlsilict  Ion  wltli  a mKht  lo-s  i /oil 
popn  lat  ion 

• Swa  I I ,lnr  tsil  let  iiM>--a  |nr  Isillct  ion  with  a sm,i  I l-s  Izoil  poinilation 

Precise  population  limits  were  left  to  the  illscretlon  of  the  respomlent s.  It 
a respomlent  conUi  not  sni'plv  contacts  in  the  t onr  cate^torles  o!  |nrlsilic- 
tions  retjnesteil,  im^reover,  the  nuest  lonna  I re  enconraneil  him  to  snhstltnto  intis- 
illctlons  as  he  saw  fit.  Respomients  for  12  state  civil  preparedness  anencios 
did  not  identify  anv  )nr  Isdl  ct  1 ons  with  etiective  idi  projtrams;  res)'ondenis  loi 
an  additional  nine  agencies,  identified  onlv  one  or  two  such  Jurisdictions; 
and  respondents  for  27  agencies  identified  tliree  or  four  Jurisd  let  li'ns  wltli 
e f f ec 1 1 ve  CB  programs . 

To  assess  the  uses  of  CH  by  local  civil  preparedness  agencies,  another  ipiest  ion- 
nairt'  was  prepared,  specificallv  tailored  to  local  emergenev  operations, 
tl'hls  questionnaire  appears  in  Appendix  d,  pages  t!-lS  through  11-28.)  ihe 
ijnest  ionnaire  was  mailed  to  a total  of  120  local  civil  preparedness  a.gencie-i 
In  iP  states.  .A  total  ot  dl  quest  lonna  I re  responses  were  received  1 iv’iii  those 
agencies  for  a response  rate  of  7p  percent.  (One  of  t hi-  re.sponses  Indlc.itod 
that  the  agenev  did  not  use  or  plan  to  use  ('ll,  and  tin*  response  w.is  dropped 
t rin'.i  turther  .in.i  1 vsi-s  . I Responses  are  t rom  h'cal  civil  preparedness  agi'ucles 
and  from  local  public  safetv  agi'ucles.  The  latti-r  either  served  as  civil  prt-- 
paredness  agencies  or  provided  conmtun leal  Ions  support  to  local  civil  prep.ired 
lU'ss  agencies.  References  to  local  civil  preparedness  .igencles  througliout 
Section  3 of  this  chapter  shouUl  be  understv'od  to  Incluile  both  civil  I'rep.irevi- 
ness  agen.  les  and  allied  public  safetv  agt'nclt's.  fn-persini  visits  w>'re  made 
to  the  Colorado  Sprlngs-Tl  Paso  Countv  Civil  Preparedness  Agenev  and  to  the 
Fremont  Countv  Civil  Preparedness  Agency,  and  telephone  lnt«'rvlews  wi'ia-  con 
ducted  with  eight  persons  win'  also  received  quest  lonnna  I res  . I'urri'nt 


lU'WKiMi'i't  .u\vl  m.t.n.i/tn.'  .nttil.'s  on  KhmI-(.'vo>  olvll  ovlnnss  nvlIvilU's 

worn  vvl  !<•>.' I. ,ni.l  i i'v  K-wovt ; .is  with  s t n t o- l<'v<- 1 (ntoim.U  (on.  C tu-sc-  .11  ( )o  lo.s 
j-i  ovia.  il  I'.u  lvm  onn.l  Int  v'l  m.i t Iv'n . >.',oniM  .i  1 1 v on  looont  ais.istoi  o\|><m  Ion.  i-s  , 
but  .H.l  n.’l  oontiibnto  nnv  si't'.-illv-  oonlont  t tlio  .iii.ilvsos  ol  K'.-.il  .Ivll 
]' 1 o I'.ii' I'.lnoss  ,i);i'n.' I «'s  ' nsi'S  .'I  1 1' . 


It  is  noi'ossnrv  t.'  oniph.i.sl /i‘  th.»l  tin'  s.'implo  .'t'  loo.il  1 nr  I s.l  K't  t ons  .issi’mt' I o.l 
must  I'o  rog.i  fill'll  .IS  hl,nlilv  pnrposlvo.  It  oonslsts  .'1  "-lO  .iitono  (os  solo.to.l 
I'oo.niso  ttiov  .-110  m.iklng  ottootlvo  nso  .'I  t'b;  thov  aro  lily'.hlv  llkolv  to  bo 
bi.iso.i  In  t.iviM  I'l  t'U.  lU'o.iu.'io  ot  t bo  talluro  .'I  somo  st.ito  .Ivll  ('lop.iioil 
nofi.s  .u',i'n.' I os  t I'l'i'vtvli’  K'oa  I - 1 ovi' I o.'nt  a.' t .s  , t bo  sampli'  If.  o.'.'vti  .t|’b  1 .'.i  1 1 v i 
.-.'mploto.  Vbo  rosults  ot  tbo  an.ilvsls  .'t  looal  olvll  pi  op.n  oiinoss  .ip.oiuv 
viuo.st  li'nna  I ro  ro.sponsos  must  , t bor«' t ofi' , bi'  ri'i;.u  ili'il  .is 

aotlvltlos  in  tbo  ‘>0  Inr  i s.l  to  t ions  oovoroil.  It  Is  n.'t  toastblo  t oMi.ip.'lat 
I rom  tboso  ‘b’  luv  tsil  tot  tons  to  otbor  |nv  Is.!  lot  tints. 


:.  si'.vn'  iM_\'j_i_ 

I’so  I't  tbo  t'b  R.i.lli'  Soivtoo  bv  stato  otvtl  prop.iio.lnoss  .ip.onotos  is  llmlto.l. 
I'.iblo  ’t- 1 summavl.'os  nso  Inl'i'fmat  ton  snppl  lo.l  bv  rospi'nilont  s tor  -(.R  st.tto 


fablo  ‘>-1.  I'so  ot  t'lt  bv  Stato  t’ivtl  Prop.iro.lnoss  .NitiMi.- 1 os 


I'lvil  I'loparoilnoss 
.•V^onov  Rosponsos 

Nnmbi'f  ot 
.■\itono  t I'S 
Rosi'on.l  t itR 

Poroont  .tp.o 

I'nrrontlv  Pstn>;  I’t' 

1“' 

U 

I'nrrontlv  l'sln>;  OR  aitil  PlanntnR  to 
I'l'ttra.lo  Kipi  t pmont 

0 

I'l 

Planntn.;  t.'  I'.so  I'R  In  tbo  I'ntnro 

% 

♦♦ 

\oltbor  Pslni;  nor  rtannino.  ti'  I'so  I'U 

> ♦ 

n “ •<.S 

i' t v 1 1 proparoilnoss  aiti'itoii's.  tM  tboso  -iS  .ijti'ni' tos , own  si'itto  t'lt  oi|ntpmont 


nlni'  of  thorn  plan  to  iuKl  ivju Ipmout  , ropl.u'o  oKi  oijnlpmont  , or  ,»  oomh ln.it  Ion 
of  both.  IVo  avUlltlon<il  a>;oiu-los  plan  to  aiKl  I'B  oiinlpiik'nt  In  tho  fiitnro. 

J.l  ATriTllOK.'?  rOWARl)  I'HK  CH  rvMHi'  SKRVICK 

.Attltikios  oxpro.-s.soil  in  qiu'St  lonn.ilro  rosponsos  varv  wKloly  as  to  .ho  offootlvi 
noss  of  CB  for  viso  In  olvll  proparoilnoss  omorytono  los . Thoso  .ittltiulos  ,iro 
summarlioi,!  In  I'ablo  5-2.  Noto  that  tho  flnJln.qs  In  tablo  S-J  Involvo  o\ton- 


I'ablo  5-J.  .Stato  I'lvll  I'roparoilnoss  Antonov  Attltiulos  Tc>w.'tril  Control 

of  tho  CB  RaJlo  .Sorvloo 


•N^onov  Kosponso 

A!  1 

Numb or 

n 

Aktt'iu'  1 1'S 

I’or  oont  ay,i' 

" '(8 

A,qont'  io.-' 
Numb or 

u 

> t'.sinq  CB 
Ih'iot'nt.ip.o 
- 2(1 

1\'  \ot  Noo.l  ,'tt  ri'iiktor 
t'ont  ro  1 

8 

IS 

Stron.qor  Control 

Roqulred 

21 

•'♦4 

ll 

Stron>;or  Control 
Roqulrovl,  Kapoclallv 
to  Assure  Channol 
.AoailabUltv  In 
Kiiwrsencic'.s 

Is 

JO 

u 

Vi 

(.'.innot  hi'  tout  1 o 1 lovl 

s 

17 

vS 

No  Opinion 

1 

> 

- 

- 

.sivo  intorprotat  Ion  of  qnost  lonna  t r*‘  r«'sponsos,  l'i>r  oxjtmplo,  somo  rospon.lont  s 
Invi  U'.itovl  that  tlghlor  oontrol  ot  I’B  tiso  vas  not  nooossarv  booanso  thov  h.ul 
not  oxporlonoovl  probloms  with  t’B,  whllo  othors  Iml loatoi,!  th»t  it  was  n.'t 
lU'ooss.trv  boiMUSo  t'B  oiMilJ  not  In'  omu  ri' I 1 oJ . .Statt'moiUs  about  tho  n.itnii'  ot 
thi'  oontrols  noot'ssarv  ran>;oil  t rom  sn>;>;i'st  Ions  fiir  support  Ivo  pro>tr.»ms  .ios  1 piu'.t 


I 


r 


i 

i 


ti'  eni'i''ur.‘»>;i‘  porformanot'  to  tu‘);at  Ivo  statomonts  proi.1  lot  lun  proPa!'!- 

lltios  of  falluro.  Kasoil  upon  tltls  varlabllltv,  it  was  lu-oossarv  to  foail  tlio 
rosponsos  olosoly  atul  to  Interprot  tliolr  luteut.  v'^owo  liuU v iiliia  1 rospoiulont s 
mav  take  Issue  with  the  Interpretations  asslt;net.t;  overall,  however,  tlu'  i iiul- 
In^s  reported  are  undouhtedlv  more  representative  than  a simple  tahnlatlon  wv'uKt 
have  produeed. 

Of  tlte  -t8  state  elvll  preparedness  aneneles  for  whleh  Inforuvtt  Ion  Is  avallahle, 
respondents  for  onlv  four  Indleated  that  stron>;er  eontrol  of  the  t'li  Kadlo 
Si'rvlee  was  not  neeessarv.  These  fv^ur  a^eneles  all  eurrent  Iv  nst-  t’H  equipment. 
Kespondents  for  two  of  the  a^eneles  reported  that  thev  havl  experleneed  no 
serious  problems  with  CH  (New  Ihuupshlre  t'lvll  IVfense  Ajtenev  and  Wvv'mtny,  Pis- 
aster  am!  Civil  Pefense  A>;enev')  , respondents  for  tlie  other  twv'  av;eiu'it*s  ifpv'r- 
t t'd  that  Chers  ean  rejtulate  tliemselves  (Arizona  Pivlslon  of  l'm«'rj;eiu-v  Servui's 
and  Mv'ntana  t'lvll  lV*fense  Olvlslou). 

Kespoiulents  for  a total  of  35  aftene  les  (or  73  p«'re«'nt  v'f  responilentsi  indiv-ated 
the  need  tor  tighter  eontrol  v>t  tlie  I'B  Radio  Servlee.  Of  these,  l-t  respoitdents 
eommented  dlreetlv  or  Indlreetlv  about  prv'blems  Inw'lved  In  elearlng  el\a\n\els 
In  emergeneles,  suggested  the  creation  ot  mv're  emergenev  ehaitnels,  or  ot!\er- 
vs-ise  Indleated  problems  with  passing  i-mergenev  traffie.  Ot  the  Jo  ,\genetes 
uslitg  t'B,  respomients  fv'r  30  (or  77  pereent  of  I'b-uslng  ageneU'sl  Indleated 
tlu’  neovl  for  tighter  eontrol  ol  the  I'B  Radio  Servlee,  of  whleh  nltte  st'eelti- 
e>illv  eommented  about  emergenev  traffie  hauvlllrig  problems. 

Final Iv,  respondents  for  eight  of  the  48  state  elvll  preparedness  ageiu-ies 
Indicated  that  CB  radio  could  not  be  controlled  aiul,  thi'refi're,  was  not 
suitable  fv>r  use  lit  euK'rgeney  v'per.it  U’ns  .it  h'.ist  at  the  stat«'  lev<'l.  i'nl\ 
two  ot  the  respondents  from  stati*  I'lvil  prt'p.irednt'ss  .igeneles  eurientlv 
eipilpped  with  I'B  t r. msec  i vers  were  I’f  th«'  opinion  that  I'B  r.ulli'  w.is  n.'t  suit- 
able for  st.ite-level  enu'tgenev  use.  The  lu'gative  v'pinlons  ot  some  lespondents 
•ilmost  certainly  result  from  he.irsav  rather  than  from  actual  experience. 
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2.2  RFASONS  FOR  NOl'  I'SINi:  CR  KQl'U’MKNT 

Kt'Si'Oiuifnts  lor  tlio  22  st.iti’  olvll  propo  roiliu-ss  ajionolos  not  iisliir,  CR  oqvilpmont 
a variotv  ot  roasi'its  tor  tliolr  aia'iii' i t's ' |'oll4-U>s.  TIu'lr  roasiMis  a t o 
summar  i zt'il  in  I'aMf  S- l.  hi  I'a'iioral,  tlio  aRsoiu-o  ot  a stato  roiin i laMiioiu  i-  an 
bo  interpreted  to  mean  that  tlie  a>;enov  does  not  need  ttie  stior t-r an>;e  eomiimni- 

labli'  5-J.  Reasons  I’.lven  bv  State  Civil  I’roparedness  Ajti'neies 
fi'r  Ni’t  I'siiii;  I’R  Fijnlpment 


Response 

Number  ot 
.•\>tenc  ii's 

Respinul  inp 

Percent  apa’ 

No  State  Requirement 

10 

•'.S 

No  State  Requirement  I’lus 
Technlc.il  or  Opi'tat  ii'u.i  1 
Prob lems 

4 

IS 

rechnic.il  or  t'per.it  ion.i  1 
Problems  t'nly 

No  Reason  St.ited 

> 

0 

cations  capability  oft'erod  bv  the  CR  Radlii  Service.  I’he  technical  prv’blems 
referred  to  are  most  frequent  Iv  v ansed  bv  skvwave  prv'P'iRat  ii'ii;  tlu’  I'perat  hnia  1 
problems,  by  channel  congestion  anil  f.ii  lure  of  (’R»ms  ti'  adhert'  ti'  gi'oii  I'l'nimnni- 
cations  procedures. 

>Uny  of  the  questionnaire  rt'spinises  liiii  lc.it  I'vl  th.it  t'R  capabilities  Cv'uKl  bi' 
mobilized  from  countv  civil  prepannlness  .iv;encles  when  thev  were  needeil . 

There  was  little  sense,  nevertheless,  of  state  m.inav,>'ment  of  t'R  c.ip.ib  i 1 i t ies . 
or  even  of  state-maintained  records  of  these  capabilities.  Sped  f ic.il  Iv . 
the  quest  ionn.i  ire  .iskevl  .ibout  t'R  I’.ip.ibi  I it  ies  in  fc>ur  suhordin.ite  i ur  i svi  i .■  t i ons  . 
The  response  h.is  been  ilescrlbed  in  Section  1.  but  is  summar  i .-eii  here  toi  t h<' 
reader ' s conven ience : 
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• No  local  jurisdiction  identified  - 12  aRencies 

• I or  2 local  Jurisdictions  identified  - 9 aRencies 

• J or  -4  local  Jurisdictions  identified  - aRencies 

Respondents  from  one  Jurisdiction  in  each  of  the  first  two  catoRorles  indica- 
ted that,  in  their  opinion,  there  were  no  suitable  additional  jurisdictions. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  spotty  response  from  a number  of  states  is 
partially  conditioned  bv  an  absence  of  any  DCPA-sponsored  CB  proRrams.  It 
Is  certainly  conditioned  by  scepticism  about  the  utility  of  the  CB  Radio 
Service  . 

l.i  I'SF.S  Cf  CB  COIMINICATIONS  REPORTED  BY  STATE  CIVIL  PREPAREDNESS  AC.ENCIES 

Of  the  26  state  civil  preparedness  aRencies  usiiiR  CB  equipment,  1^  for  71 
percent!  have  no  plans  for  CB  communicat  ions,  four  (or  15  percent’)  have  such 
plans,  and  one  has  a plan  under  development.  (Two  respondents  did  not  indi- 
cate wliether  their  aRencies  have  sucli  plans.)  The  four  reported  pi. ms  were 
developed  by; 

• Colorado  Disaster  EmerRency  Services  ARoncy  (developed  in  19ti8 
and  reported  witii  the  comment  that  it  may  have  to  be  revised) 

• Louisiana  Department  of  Clv'il  IVfense  and  EmerRencv  Preparedness 

• Nevada  Civil  Defense  and  Disaster  .Apency  (a  state  emerRoncy  communi- 
cations plan,  wliich  includes  provisions  for  CB  communications) 

• I'tah  State  EmerRencv  Services  .\Rency 

The  Vermont  Civil  Defense  Division  is  currently  developinR  a plan  for  its 
substate  districts,  uslnR  the  shi'rt  ranpe  of  CB  in  repional  appl Icat ions. 

The  purposes  to  which  tlie  respondents  from  various  state  civil  preparedness 
aRencies  anticipated  putting  their  agency's  CB  equipment  are  summarized  in 
Table  5-s.  Of  the  26  states  Included  in  the  tabulation,  16  (or  about  62  percent) 
planned  to  use  CB  for  coordlnatiuR  with  volunteers  providing  emergency 
support;  14  (or  about  54  percent)  anticipated  using  CB  to  communicate  with 
the  public;  12  (or  about  46  percent)  indicated  their  agencies  will  use  CB  to 
communicate  within  their  own  organizations,  or  with  other  government  agencies; 
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Table  5-4.  Purposes  for  Which  State  Civil  Preparedness 
Agencies  tX»m  CB  Equipment 


Civil 

PrepAredne^i 

Agency 

Vol unceer 
Support 

Talking  to 
Public 

Agency 

Cymm unicat  Ions 

Other 

Applications 

Alaska 

X 

X 

Telephone  Substitute 

Arizona 

X 

Shelter  Comnun 1 c at 1 on s 

Callfornl* 

K 

X 

Colorado 

N 

[llinota 

— 

— I'nk.  - 

— 

Kentuckv 

N 

Louisiana 

X 

X 

Rural  Warning 

Ma  ine 

X 

X 

Mlchlfian 

X 

Citizens  Crime  Patrol 

Missouri 

X 

X 

Minnesota 

X 

X 

Montana 

X 

Nevada 

X 

X 

X 

Search  and  Rescue 

Sew  Hampshire 

X 

New  Mexico 

X 

X 

North  Dakota 

Antenna  Repair 

Ohio 

— 

L‘nk.  

Oreyon 

X 

X 

Pennsvlvjinia 

X 

Rhode  Island 

X 

X 

South  Carolina 

X 

X 

rtah 

X 

\ 

X 

Cv^ur icr  Service 

Makeshift  RMS  Vehicles 

Vermont 

X 

X 

X 

SashLn^con 

X 

X 

VI scons  in 

X 

X 

Vvorainc 

X 

Number  of 

Agencies 

Responding 

IP 

u 

12 

/ 

n • 

KMS  - Eaergencv  MedlCAl  Service 
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and  seven  (or  about  15  percent)  planned  to  use  CR  for  alternative  or  supple- 
mentary functions.  Ifliile  the  respondents  frequently  described  such  Intra- 
and  Interagency  communications  over  CH  channels  as  occurring  onlv  If  other 
means  of  communication  were  not  available,  the  number  of  states  anticipating 
this  use  of  CB  was  svirpr islngly  high,  considering  tlie  concerns  expressed 
about  the  lack  of  illsclpllne  among  CBers. 

Some  of  tlie  miscellaneous  applications  sliown  In  Table  5-4  are  also  Interesting. 
The  respondent  for  the  North  Dakota  Disaster  Emergency  Services  Agency  used 
('.B  only  to  coordinate  antenna  repairs  between  the  state  EOC  and  remote  communi- 
cations fad  1 ltles--hardly  a vital  use.  The  Alaska  Disaster  Office  reported 
using  CB  frequently  as  a substitute  for  the  telephone.  The  Louisiana  Depart- 
ment of  Civil  Defense  and  Emergency  Preparedness  planned  to  send  CB-equipped 
volunteers  door-to-door  In  rural  areas  to  disseminate  warnings.  The  Dtali 
State  Emergency  Services  Agency  reported  using  CB-equipped  volunteers  to  carry 
messages — general !v  health  and  welfare  traffic — between  central  ccimmunicat ions 
pi'ints  and  the  persons  to  wheun  they  wore  addressed. 

Actual  uses  of  CB  reported  by  respondents  for  state  civil  preparedness  agen- 
cies are  limited.  Asked  for  examples  of  recent  large-scale  emergency  opera- 
tions Involving  CB,  respondents  from  only  two  state  civil  preparedness  agen- 
cies supplied  Information.  The  Maine  Bureau  of  Civil  Emergency  I’rcparedness 
cited  monitoring  Ice  In  the  Kennebec  River  Valley  and  problems  that  resulted 
from  ice  buildup.  The  Utah  State  Emergency  Services  Agency  cited  using  CB- 
equlpped  couriers  to  assist  in  handling  health  and  welfare  traffic  received 
from  Idaho  after  the  Teton  Dam  failure  in  1976.  Since  tlie  situation  Involved 
handling  communications  In  a state  adjacent  to  Idaho,  the  use  of  CB  cited 
did  not  actually  occur  In  a trvie  emergency  operation.  In  contrast,  the 
respondent  for  the  Idaho  Bureau  of  Disaster  Services,  which  does  not  own  CB 
equipment,  cited  the  Teton  Dam  collapse  as  an  example  of  CBers  reporting 
grossly  Inaccurate  Information,  drawing  assistance  away  from  where  It  was 
needed,  and  generally  operating  out  of  control.  Perhaps  the  strongest 
example  of  CR  use  In  an  emergency  was  provided  by  the  respondent  for  the 
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Mlsjtt.sslppl  (Mvll  OoliMis*'  Ia'uuv- 1 1 , whli'l\  also  laoks  Its  own  (IH  oim  1 iniiont  ; In 
tlu*  instaiK'o  oltoil,  tho  Ml  ss  1 ss  Ipi' 1 llt^^hwav  Sati'tv  I’atri'l  ptovliUsI  ('ll  isinii*- 
inont,  whlol)  was  nso>l  to  cooril Inat i'  lu'twoi'u  tlu'  siato  I•■.(H1  atui  omoi>’,oiu'v 
sMi’ltors  oocnp  toil  liv  pov'plo  illsplaoovl  hv  lUn'illnp,. 

ral'lo  ‘'i-S  snmmar  1 .'I's  tho  varlovis  visos  rospoiuU'ut s l\'i'  tho  (lll-'i'tin  1 ppt'tl  sl.iio 
I'lvil  proparoklnoss  ap.onolos  olalm  tholr  orpant/.at  lims  liavi>  mavl<'  ot‘  tlu'lr 
»'i]n  1 pmont  . Most  stato  ri'SiioUklont  s loportisl  onlv  a sluplo  t vpo  I'l  ns<’;  t In  <•<' 
stato  I'ospoiulont  s , rwo  »lltt’oroiU  tvp»'s  vM  visos;  and  ono  stato  |•osl'on^lonI  , 
throt'  dlf'toront  t vpos  v'l  nso.  lluin'  stati'  |•^'sp^'lul^'\U  s I'oportod  liwitod  oi 
nononu’r>;»MU'v  iisos.  Tlio  lar>;i'St  sinplo  pj'inip  ol  rosi'oiuU'nt  s (,  voinosi'iU  i ui',  !(' 
stall’s^  r»'pt’rt«'>l  that  tliolr  apo''(v'l»'s  had  not  wavlo  anv  nso  ol  t ho  1 f ('ll  oipiip- 
mont  . 

I'hi'  anionnt  ol  oipilpmont  ownod  or  \’lann«'d  lot'  ownooshlp  hv  tlu'  vai  lon,-;  si.iii- 
olvll  pioparodnoss  a.nono  U's  Is  shown  Itt  TahU'  'i-(i.  In  nonoral,  vi-tv  moih-si 
aiiionnis  of  (Ml  otnil|imont  aro  Involvod.  df  tho  I't  apoi'olos  now  ownlno,  oqnlp- 
mv'iit,  s«'Von  I'wn  a slnp.lo  transoolvor,  olp.ht  own  two  or  throo  t ransoo  Ivors ; 
and  thrt'«>  I’wn  llvo  v’r  six  I ransoi' I vi-rs . (htlv  llvo  olvll  pl•oparodno^is  ao.onolo 
all'  ispilppod  with  olfthl  v'r  movo  I ransoi- 1 vors . In  t hi'  Intnro,  Id  stato 
olvll  propafi'dtu'MS  ,igonolos  plan  to  pnrohasi'  ('ll  oiinli'mont,  Inolndlnp,  two 
anonolos  not  onffi’iillv  I'qnlppod  to  oporato  In  tho  ('ll  Radio  Sorvloo.  I'lvo  ol 
thoso  plannod  aounlsltlons  do  nol  havo  datos,  and  ono  laoks  tho  nnmhot  ol 
pli'oos  ol  oi|n  i I'liiont  to  ho  aoijniiod,  Indioatlnp,  that  thoso  ap.o'iolos  pioh.ihiv  h 
not  final  l.'od  tholr  dll  lnidp,ots  and  iiiav  not  aotnallv  aounlro  additional  (Tiiuii'- 
mont  . I'ho  dtah  Stato  I'tnorRonov  Sorvloos  Ap.onov , alroadv  into  ol  tho  hot  lot 
oqnlppod  ap.onolos,  Is,  In  oi<n(rasl,  hiiilpotod  to  add  Ih  ni'w  transoolvors  to 
Its  Invi'nti'iv  In  lato  I '*  ? 7 or  oailv  1'17S.  No  stato  olvll  pri'pai  odnoss  ai'.oiti  \ 
nsod  donotal  Mohllo  Radio  Sotvloo  (i.'MRS'l  oipi  I piiiotil  . and  onlv  six  ap.onolos  nso 
sln.nlo  sldohand  (.SSUl  oiptlinttont  (with  ono  stato  plannlnp,  to  add  SUU  oipi  I t'mont 
1 n tho  I nl ni of . 

I'ahio  S-ti  also  Indloalos  hi>w  stato  olvll  propart'dnoss  apa'noloti  doi'lov  t ho  1 1 
('ll  oqnlpmont.  (M  tho  Ja  a^i'iioU'S  onrronllv  owning  oi]nlpmont.  Id  havo  ('ll 
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Tablo  5-5.  Typos  of  CB  Psos  Roportod  by  State 
Civil  Preparoiiness  Agencies 


Activity 

Nvunber  of 
Agencies 
Report ing 

Percentage 

Natural  Disaster 
Operations  Only 

A 

15 

Severe  Weather 

Spotting  Only 

1 

A 

Search  and  Rescue 

Only 

1 

A 

Motorist  Assistance 
Only 

1 

A 

Natural  Disaster 
Operations,  Severe 
Weather  Spotting,  ami 
Search  and  Rescue 

1 

A 

Natural  Disaster 

Operations  and 

Severe  Weather  Spotting  2 

8 

Severe  Weather  Spotting 
and  Motorist  Assistance  1 

A 

Miscellaneous  (Paging 
Agency  Kmployees,  and 
Supporting  Public 
Functions) 

1 

12 

Unknown 

2 

8 

Not  Used 

10 

38 

n " 26 

*noc*s  not  add  to  100  poroont  because  of  rounding 


equipment  both  In  their  Kmergency  Operation  Centers  (KOC)  and  in  mobile  units; 
four  have  CB  equipment  only  In  their  K(Xls;  three  have  deplov»>d  CB  «‘(iul|  rut 
In  state  area  KOCs  or  other  area  facilities  (and  have  nH'blle  units  as  well); 


fi 
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Table  5-6 


CB  Equipment  In  Use  or  Planned  for  Use 
by  State  Civil  Preparedness  Agencies 


r 

I 

i 


State 

Base 

Current  CB  Eq 
Mt»hl  le 

uipient 

Pers , Piu  t . 

Rase 

Planned  CB 
Mobile 

Equipment 
Pars.  Pi>rl  . 

Year 

Use 

SSH? 

Alaska 

1 MCC 

2 Cars 

Yes 

Arizona 

1 EOC 

1 Mt:r 

Yes 

California 

2 MCC 

« M(;c* 

Yes 

Coloradv> 

1 EOC 

1 MCC 

Unk 

No 

U 1 1 no  1 a 

1 MCi; 

Unk 

Kentucky 

1 Area 
IX^ord . 
Office 

^ Cars 

2 I'nk 

2 Onk 

P)  Cars 

2 Unk 

KvI'IM 

No 

U>ul H lana 

I KOC 

l\  1 ‘7  7H 

N.> 

Maine 

1 EOC 

2 Onk 

2 Unk 

Unk 

\es 

Michigan** 

S7  MSP 
Posts 

100  Cars 

No 

Missouri 

1 KlW 

2 i;ars 

1 Onk 

Unk 

No 

Minnesota 

1 MCC 

1 KOC 

1‘I77 

Montana 

Unk 

link 

Unk 

Unk 

Unk 

Nevada 

1 KOC 

1 MCC 

4 i;arH 

4 Unk 

Unk 

New  Hampshire 

1 EOC. 

1 link 

Unk 

No 

New  Mexico 

1 HOC 

No 

Ni»rth  l^akota 

1 EOC 

1 Kix: 

(S  tOi’k  ) 

No 

Ohii> 

I EOC 
(Not  use 

4 HOC 

.1)  (Stoik) 

Unk 

Oremui 

1 HOC 

1 Unk 

Unk 

Unk 

Onk 

IV7*» 

Kilt  ti  t 

Pennsv  1 van  la 

4 Area 
EOCs 

12  Oiik 

12  Km* 
(Stock) 

No 

Rhode  Island 

1 w:(; 

2 Onk 

No 

Si>uih  Carolina 

1 Em; 

i MCI' 

4 i.vh; 

(Stock) 

No 

Utah 

1 EOC 

S Vink 

b Cars; 
SkSR 

2 Cars; 

S4K 

IS  Onk 

IS  Unk 

b I'nk 

O 7 7 
10781 

\k  s 

Verns^nt 

1 S(X; 

1 Car 

Nks 

WashiuKton 

2 Ml’C 

No 

Wl scons  In 

1 Onk 

No 

WyomiUK 

1 HOC 

<Rcvr) 

2 KOC 
(Stock) 

1 KOI- 

2 Onk 

Unk 

Its 

KevJ  EtX; 

- l^mergencv 

Revr  "■  Ret’elver 

onlv 

MSP 

- Michigan  State  Police 

Unk  Unknown 

S&K 

- Search  and  Rescue 

(Slt>ck)  - In  slock 

local  ion  Indlcat  ed 

MCC 

- Mobile  Comnumd/Communlcat Ions  Center 

Kjii'h  entry  tndl(*ate»  the  number  of  vmlCA  and  their  location. 


unltM  deployed  In  each  of  tw  MCC» 
Kx^ulpment  la  i>vned  by  MSP 


anil  si’ven  liavi'  onlv  mobiK*  CH  t'iiiii\imiMit . Inchulod  amoiin  tlu*  moblli'  iinlta  an* 
iiii’blli'  comnvuui/ciimmunli'at  Ions  I’ontors  sovon  stato  olvil  proparoilnoss 

a^oiK'ios  luivo  InsCvillt'd  CH  railii>s  in  NlXls , lor  conumin  icat  Ion  with  local 
CBers  at  tho  scone  of  an  emergency.  Another  approach  used  to  provide  CH 
capabilities  is  stockpiling  either  mobile  units  or  personal  portables  for 
assignment  as  needed — an  approach  used  by  five  states.  Future  additions  of 
equipment,  if  actually  procured,  will  add  KOC  capabilities  in  two  states  (one 
of  which  has  no  CH  capabilities,  the  other  of  which  has  only  an  MCC) , I’ro- 
posed  additions  will  also  add  at  least  some  mobile  CH  capabilities  in  three 
states,  which  now  have  only  base  station  transceivers  in  their  EOCs . 

-.s  STATE  CIVIL  PREPAREDNESS  AGENCY  INVOLVmENT  WITH  CB  ORGANIZATIONS 

State  civil  preparedness  agencies  make  disappointing  little  use  of  volunteer 
I'B  groups  (such  as  state  REACT  councils  and  REACT  teams).  Table  “S-?  summarizes 

Table  5-7.  Availability  of  Volunteer  CB  Support 
to  State  Civil  Preparedness  Agencies 


Number  of 

Status  of  Volunteer  Agencies 

CH  Support  Reporting  Percentage 


Types  of  Agreements 
Formal  Informal  llnkn(>wn 


Have  Agreements 

7 

29 

1 

5 

1 

IVve  1 op  i ng  Agree- 

ments 

3 

13 

1 

0 

Ho  Not  Have  and  Are 
Not  Developing 
Agreements 

16 

67 

0 

0 

0 

n - J6 

the  experience  of  the  26  state  civil  preparedness  agencies  now  equipped  with 
CB  transceivers  or  planning  to  install  them.  Of  these,  lb  do  not  have  wi'rklng 
relationships  (even  Informal  ones)  with  volunteer  CB  groups.  Respondents  fiM' 
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tliree  other  agencies  reported  tlielr  organizations  were  developing  sucit  rela- 
tionships. The  Vermont  Civil  Defense  Division  was  negotiating  formal  agree- 
ments between  its  district-level  organization  and  three  CB  organizations;  the 
Arizona  Division  of  Emergency  Services  and  the  Nevada  Civil  Defense  and  Dis- 
aster Agency  were  each  developing  an  agreement  with  one  CB  organization.  Thi> 
Minnesota  Division  of  Emergency  Services  currently  had  formal  agreements  witli 
two  volunteer  CB  organizations.  Among  the  informal  agreements,  the  Maryland 
Civil  Defense  and  Disaster  Preparedness  Agency  (in  concert  with  the  Maryland 
State  Police)  had  agreements  with  over  100  CB  groups;  the  Colorado  Disasti'i' 
Emergency  Services  Agency  had  agreements  with  15  CB  organizations;  tlie 
Pennsylvania  Council  of  Civil  Defense  had  a single  informal  agreement  with 
Che  Pennsylvania  Emergency  Communications  Council,  which  is  a consortium  of 
all  volunteer  communications  organizations  in  the  state.  The  South  Carolina 
Disaster  Preparedness  Agency  and  Utah  State  Emergency  Services  Agency  each 
had  informal  agreements  witli  two  CB  organizations.  Finally,  the  Wisconsin 
Division  of  Emergency  Government  liad  an  unknown  number  of  affiliations  with 
volunteer  support  groups.  A cursory  clicck  indicates  that,  in  virtually  all 
cases,  some  additional  volunteer  CB  groups  (in  some  cases,  many  such  groups) 
were  av’ailable,  but  wore  not  incorporated  either  formally  or  informally  into 
state  civil  preparedness  agency  plans. 


J.5  ATTITUDES  OF  STATE  Cl  VIE  PKEPAKKDNF.SS  AGENCIES  TOWARD  AETERNATIVE 
CB  PROPOSALS 

A series  of  questions  about  organizing  CBers  for  participation  in  emergency 
operations  brought  generally  negative  replies  from  respondents  for  state  civil 
preparedness  agencies.  A proposal  to  create  a CB  capability  similar  to  the 
Radio  Amateur  Civil  Emergency  Service  (RACES)  brought  the  strongly  negatlvi' 
response  shown  in  Table  5-8.  Reasons  for  opposing  such  an  organization  varied; 
10  civil  preparedness  agencies  thought  CBers  lacked  discipline;  five  agencies 
felt  RACES  was  not  successful  and,  therefore,  not  a good  model;  three  agencies 
maintained  that  RACES  is  a national  entity  and  that  CB  should  be  handled 


AKt'iH'ies  to  t’B-Rolati*d  Proimsiils 


CB 

Psers 

Agree 

Non- 

usors 

Tot  a 1 

CB 

Psers 

01  Siigreo 
Non- 
users 

Tot  al 

No 

CB 

I'sers 

Op  111  loll 

Non- 

usors  Total 

Mi'i'kl  to 

Croato 

Now  Sor' 

V 1 oo 

10 

s 

IS 

U 

IS 

29 

•> 

2 

Need  to 
hove  lop 
.Support 
Org.inl- 
z.it  Ions 

S 

4 

9 

IS 

Ih 

IS 

•> 

2 .'i 

Need  for 
nCPA  to 

Provide 

roiiinlcal 

Support 

U 

12 

10 

tS 

ItS 

> 

2 4 

11  » -iS 

soU'lv  ill  iho  looiil  U'vol;  two  a>;t>iu'los  m.i  liit  a liU'il  that  I'B  liU-koil  aiU'nu.it  o 
ttHiiiiio.il  tiiaraotorlst  los  lor  .i  KAt'K.'^- 1 vi'o  orftani /at  ion;  aiul  ono  a^toaov  loll 
that  I'Bi'is  h.itl  to  rf>;iilatt>  thoiii.so  Ivo,*! , (Ki^lif  .iijoiir  i o.s  I'lliMOil  opiiilt'iis  tli.it 
ooiiKl  not  ho  olassltloil  or  lUil  not  ottor  iinv  opinions.')  A sii>iitos  t I vmi  1 1'  or.'.ito 
support  or>tan I zat  Ions . which  woiiUl  not  ho  opoi'iit  lonal , hut  which  woiiUl  tU'Vi'- 
lop  niiltlanco  materials  on  omornonoy  uses  of  CB,  ostahllsh  coiiimiinlcat  Ions  ;imt'n>^ 
CBors  anti  CB-usln>t  aytoncU's,  anti  porforni  other  similar  fimct  Ituis  mot  with 
oven  less  favorable  re.sponses  .is  shi’wn  In  the  table,  (tnly  a pi't'i'iis.'i  1 Itir 
nii’A  to  provide  guidance  and  technical  support  to  civil  preparedness  .igt'ncli's 
using  CB  met  with  approval  as  shown  In  Tahle  k-B. 
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It  Is  evident  thnl  any  IXM’A  prey.rani  to  use  tlie  CB  Radio  Serviee  and  I'B  volun- 
teers in  civil  preparedness  emerp.enc les  must  reckon  with  the  current Iv  unta- 
vorable  attitudes  of  a number  ot  stall-  civil  preparedness  agencies.  Sueli  a 
program  must  neutralize  these  unfavorable  attitudes.  The  uses  of  CB  and  CBets 
bv  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Agency  in  its  National  Kmergencv  Action 
Radio  (NEAR)  program  (see  Cliapter  IV,  Section  2);  by  local  civil  preparedness 
agencies  (see  Section  3,  below);  and  by  state  police  and  state  liighway  I'atrol 
agencies  (see  Chapter  VI)  should  all  be  used  to  overcome  any  continuing  hosti- 
lity from  state  civil  preparedness  agencies  to  such  a hCl’A  program.  Wiile  the 
importance  of  these  state  civil  preparedness  agency  attitudes  toward  using  t he 
CB  Radio  Service  and  CB  volunteers  cannot  be  disregarded,  it  should  not  lu- 
allowed  to  dissuade  DCPA  from  developing  and  maintaining  a CB  program. 

LtyAl.  CIVIL  I’RF.P/VREDNESS 

In  contrast  to  state  civil  preparedness  agencies,  the  local  civil  preparedness 
agencies  sampled  make  active  use  of  the  CB  Radio  Service.  Table  S-^  summat  i.-os 


Table  5-d.  Psi-  ot  CB  by  Selected  l.ocal 
iMvil  Preparedness  Agencies 


Agency  Responses 

Number  of 

Agenc les 

Respon ding 

Percentage 

Currently  Using  CB 

bb 

73 

Currently  Using  CB  and 
Planning  to  Upgrade 

17 

19 

Planning  to  Use  CB  in 
the  Future 

7 

8 

Neither  Using  nor  Plan- 
ning to  Use  CB 

1 

1 

n “ 91 


I B 


r 


'1 


I 


' I 


! 
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uso-st.Uvis  information  supplied  by  respondents  for  91  local  civil  preparedness 
agencies.  Figure  5-1  slu>ws  the  locations  of  the  91  agencies.  (if  ttu‘st'  9| 
agencies  8i  (over  91  percent)  currently  cvn  and  use  CB  equipment.  ;\mong  tlie 
8 5 agencies,  17  plan  to  upgrade  their  CB  equipment.  In  addition,  seven  I'tlier 
.igencies  are  planning  to  become  actively  involved  in  CB;  interest  inglv  sever.il 
of  them  already  appear  to  be  involved  through  volunteer  CB  groups  or  local 
public  safety  agencies.  Of  the  91  agencies  for  which  infonnation  Is  available, 
onlv  one  respondent  Indicated  tivat  ills  agency  lioes  not  currently  use  or  plan 
to  use  CB. 


Figure  'S- 1 . I.iH-at  ions  of  local  Civil  I’rep.iredness  Agi'iicii's  Sui  vevi-d 
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i.l  IaK:AL  (.'IVIL  I'RKPARKHNKSS  ACKNCV  ArilTlinKS  THU'ARD  CB  R.-\ino 


Attitudes  exviressed  toward  the  t’B  Radio  Service  by  local  civil  proparediioss 
ajtency  respondents  indicated  strong  sui>(H<rt  ior  tdi  as  a corii>onent  ol  civil 
preparedness  operations.  rtilv  three  (or  ahont  3 percent  of  the  respondents!, 
however,  did  not  Believe  stron>;er  control  of  the  CB  Radio  Service  was  ncvossarv. 
tlf  the  three,  one  felt  that  stronj;er  control  w.is  iinposs  ih  le;  the  other  two  had 
not  experienced  problems  with  tlB,  Ol  titose  respondents  iirgln^i  stronc.er  lonirol, 
29  (or  about  32  percent  of  all  respinuieii  ts ) commented  directly  or  liuiitectlv 
on  the  need  to  protect  comimini  c.i  t i t'n  cliannels  in  an  emerk;ency.  Bespit  e the 
expression  I'f  preference  for  strengthening  control  over  the  CB  Radio  Si-rvici', 
however,  loc.il  civil  preparedness  .igi'ncles  appeared  basically  satisfii\l  with 
the  service.  (See  Section  l.iS  of  this  chapter  for  a di.scussion  of  the  I'robU'ms 
encountered  with  CB.) 

3.2  TLANS  FOR  .AND  I’SES  OK  CB  COMMON  IC.Vl'l  ONS  RK.l’ORTF.D  BY  l,Ot;AL  ClVll,  I’R, '^■'ARCH- 
NESS ACENCIES 

Of  the  90  local  civil  pro pareilness  agencies  surveyed,  21  did  not  have  plans 
for  using  their  CB  equipment  and  personnel  and  were  not  drafting  plans  t,see 
Table  5-10). 


Respondents  for  the  largest  remaining  gronp  of  agencies  (representing  1 '> 
agencies)  claimed  to  be  preparing  CB  commnnicat ions  plans,  while  respon- 
dents for  4h  agencies  (or  51  percent  of  resi’ondents)  reported  having  plans. 
.As  indicated  in  Table  5-10,  mi'st  of  the  pi, ms  for  \,'htch  information  w.ts 
available  are  relativelv  recent.  The  oldest  plan,  however,  dated  back  ti' 
1965, 

rite  purposes  for  which  respi'iidents  I I'r  the  v.iriinis  local  civil  pri'p.i  redness 
agencies  expected  to  use  their  tlB  equipment  are  summarized  In  Table  5-11. 

Of  the  agencies  tabulated,  74  (or  82  percent  of  all  respondi'nts)  planni'd  to 
use  CB  in  coordinating  with  volunteers  providing  emergency  support;  58  (oi 
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Table  5-10.  Status  of  Local  Civil  Preparoitness  Agency  Plans  for  Using  CB  Radio 


Status 


Plan  in  Force  or  Being  Drafted 


Number  of 

Agencies 

Reporting 


Percentage* 


In  Preparation 


1972  or  Earlier  1 1 

No  Date  (Uven  16  18 

No  Plan  in  Force  or  Being  Drafted  21  23 

Unknown  4 4 


n = 90 

*Does  not  add  to  100  percent  or  to  subtotal  because  of  rounding 

about  64  percent  of  all  respondents),  in  communicating  with  the  public;  and 
49  (or  about  54  of  all  respondents),  in  communicating  with  personnel  from 
their  own  agencies  or  from  other  agencies.  In  addition,  four  local  civil 
preparedness  agencies  (or  about  4 percent  of  all  respondents)  either  did  not 
identify  a purpose  or  identified  other  purposes.  Of  these,  the  response  for 
the  Denver,  Colorado,  Office  of  Emergency  Services  (DOES),  is  partlcularlv 
interesting,  DOES  planned  to  use  CB  only  to  coordinate  with  associations  and 
business  organizations  with  which  it  had  negotiated  emergency  agreements; 
these  included  truckers,  lieavy  equipment  operators,  physicians  and  surget>ns, 
wholesale  pharmacists,  and  morticians. 
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Table  5-11.  Purposes  for  Which  Local  Civil  Preparedness 
Agencies  (>wn  CK  Kquipment 


Purposes 
for  Using 

CB 

Combinations 

Purposes. 

of 

Number  of 
Agencies 
Report ing 

Volunteer 

Support  3 

C 5 

X 74 

Talking  to 

the  Public  3 

C 

> 

t 58 

Agency 

Communications 

V 5 

c > 

X 40 

Number  of 

Agencies  Reporting  2d  25  12  4 8 8 8b 

n » 86 

Actual  uses  of  CB  by  tl\e  local  civil  preparedness  agencies  surveyed  were  fairlv 
extensive.  Respondents  for  only  17  agencies  (or  Id  percent  of  all  respondents'' 
reported  not  making  any  operationa.  use  of  CB,  and  the  17  agencies  included 
those  preparing  actively  to  use  CB  equipment  in  their  operatloits.  Respondents 
for  an  additional  four  agencies  reported  using  the  CB  only  to  support  public 
functions  such  as  parades  and  fairs.  Table  5-12  records  only  actual  uses 
claimed  by  agency  respondents.  The  most  consistent  uses  were  in  conduct inc, 
weather  watches  and  in  supporting  search  and  rescue  operations;  57  respondents 
(or  63  percent  of  all  respondents)  rej^orted  using  CB  in  e.ich  of  tliese  lunctions. 
Respondents  also  reported  making  extensive  use  of  I'H  in  conduct ing  natural 
disaster  operations  and  in  supporting  public  functions:  respondents  from 
agencies  (or  about  54  percent  of  all  respondents)  Indicated  these  two  uses  of 
CB. 
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Of  the  “JO  agencies  surveyed,  respeiulents  tor  65  reported  their  a>;eitoies  had 


used  CB  equipment  for  two  or  more  applications  as  follows  (percentages  refer 
to  all  60  responding  agencies); 

• Five  applications  - 21  agencies  (or  23  percent) 

• Four  applications  - 12  .igencies  (or  13  percent) 

• Three  applications  - 24  agencies  (or  27  percent) 

• Two  applications  - 8 agencies  (or  6 percent'* 

• ttne  application  - 12  agencies  (or  1)  percent) 

Table  5-12.  I'ses  of  CB  Reported  by  Local 
Civil  Preparedness  Agencies 


Uses 
of  CB 


Weather  Watches 


Search  and  Rescue 


Natural  Disaster 
Operations 


Public  Functions 


Industrial  Accident 
Operat ions 


Combinations 
of  Uses* 


Number  of 

Agencies  Reporting 


B Number  of  Agencies 

■ Reporting  21 

12 

8 

8 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

73 

n ■ 73 

* 17  agencies  have  had  no  field  experience  with  CB 
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Asked  for  examples  of  CB  uses  in  major  emergencies,  respondents  from  5s  local 
civil  preparedness  agencies  supplied  the  requested  infoimation  (see  Table  5- 
13).  In  fact,  respondents  for  each  of  13  agencies  reported  two  separate  uses 
c^f  CB  radio  In  ma  jor  emergencies.  Several  supplied  obviously  trivial  examples, 
primarily  involving  automobile  accidents,  which  have  been  lumped  together,  and 
the  actual  severity  of  those  remaining  cannot  be  assessed.  The  most  recent 
uses  included; 

• Search  and  rescue  missions  - 12 

• Flash  and  river  floods  - 8 

• Blizzards  - 6 

• Tornadoes  - 4 

• Hurricanes  - 4 

• Seismic  sea  waves,  high  surf  - 4 

• Industrial  accidents  - 4 

• Fire  and  fire  detection  - 4 


Table  5-13.  Examples  of  Emergency  Uses  of  CB  by 
Local  Civil  Preparedness  .Agencies 


Eme  rgency 
Experienced 

Date  of 

Hepor  ted 

Eme  rgen  cy 

Number  of 
.Agencies 
Report ing 

Perc 

on  tage* 

Major 

51 

19  77 

17 

IH 

1976 

16 

18 

1975 

1974 

I 

1 

1973 

1 

1 

1972  or  Earlier 

1 

1 

No  Date  Civen 

8 

9 

Minor 

_ 

8 

10 

None 

36 

40 

n = HO 

^Percentages  do  not  add  to  100  because  of  rounding 
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As  liulUfUi'il  111  T;»hU>  "S- M , tlu'  m.i|ority  ol  1 .1  1 1-  i os  lor  which 

il.it  cs  wore  .sti|>|)  1 1 oii  occiirroil  In  Iho  past  two  voars,  hut  ono  attonev  ropoi  usl 
iisin^t  CB  In  a I'looil.  wliioli  occurrod  In  1967.  In  addition  to  the  46  ma  lor 
omorjtenc  los,  olf^lit  rospotulonts  reported  minor  emorytonc  1 os , Finally,  re.s)ion- 
donts  I'or  16  agoncios  reported  no  experience  with  major  omorgencios  (and  did 
not  choi'so  to  report  lesser  ones). 

1.  1 t'B  KQUIFNKNT  USF.D  BY  hdCAh  CIV  11,  PKF.l’ARKDNKSS  ACFNCI KS 

Tile  amount  of  (hi  eipilpment  owned  by  the  various  local  civil  preparedness  agon 
cies  surveyed  Is  summarized  In  'I’ahle  '>-14.  To  the  ext<'nt  fe.'islhlo,  ei|uipment 

Table  5-14.  Base  Stations  and  Mobile  bnlls  in  Use 
by  l.ocal  Civil  Preparedness  Agencies 


Tall  1 e 

5-14a.  Base  Stations 

Table  5- 

-14b.  Mobil 

e Units 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Agenc  tes 

Number  of 

Agenc 1 es 

I.oc.it  Ions 

Report ing 

Per cent. age* 

Mob  1 le.s 

Report ing 

Percentages* 

Fah: 

58 

64 

None 

50 

56 

P 1 .inneil 

8 

9 

1 

12 

1 ) 

FaH!  f.  Otlier 

8 

9 

Pl.inned 

4 

4 

2-5 

12 

I 1 

Publ  Ic 

Sa let  V 

6-10 

12 

1 1 

Oft  ices 

12 

1 1 

11  or  mo  re 

4 

4 

n - 90 

n - 90 

* Does  not 

add  to  100 

percent  because 

of  rounding 
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In  addition,  the  respondents  for  at  least  79  of  the  90  agencies  surveyed  (or 
88  percent  of  tlie  agencies)  reportedly  had  access  to  equipment  owned  by  organ- 
ized CB  volunteers.  At  least  8 Jurisdiction  (or  9 percent  of  ttiose  surveyed) 
also  reportedly  had  access  to  mobile  CB  transceivers  furnished  by  police 
officers  or  other  public  safety  personnel.  No  overall  estimate  Is  available 
of  the  amount  of  mobile  CB  equipment  available  from  these  sources,  but  esti- 
mates for  volunteer  owned  transceivers  supplied  by  some  respondents  ranged 
from  as  low  as  five  to  as  high  as  200  transceivers.  Respondents  for  only 
eight  local  civil  preparedness  agencies  Indicated  that  they  planned  to  buv 
new  mobile  CB  units. 

3.4  ALLIED  AGENCIES  REPORTED  BY  LOCAL  CIVIL  PREPAREDNESS  AGENCIES  TO  BE 
USING  CB  RADIO  EQUIPMENT 

Respondents  for  74  of  the  90  agencies  surveyed  (or  82  percent)  indicated  tliat 
other  agencies  in  or  near  their  Jurisdictions  used  CB  equipment.  Table  5-15 
summarizes  the  combinations  of  agencies  Indicated  In  questionnaire  responses. 

As  indicated  in  the  table,  state  police/state  patrol  agencies  led  in  question- 
naire responses  (46  responses,  or  51  percent  of  all  respondents),  followed  by 
slieriff's  offices  (42  responses,  or  47  percent),  police  departments  ( )7  n-spon- 
ses,  or  41  percent),  and  fire  departments  (18  responses,  or  20  percent).  Of 
the  respondents  who  indicated  use  of  CB  by  slierlffs'  offices,  38  (or  42  per- 
cent of  all  respondents)  indicated  a single  department,  wltlle  four  respondents 
(4  percent)  indicated  two  or  more  sheriffs'  offices.  .Simlllarly,  among  tlie 
respondents  who  indicated  CB  use  by  police  departments,  33  (or  37  percent) 
indicated  a single  department,  while  four  respondents  (or  4 percent)  indicated 
two  or  more  departments.  Of  the  18  fire  departments,  at  least  four  (or  18 
percent)  are  volunteer  departments.  In  addition,  to  the  fovir  types  of  agen- 
cies sliown  in  Table  5-15,  which  predominated  in  questionnaire  responses,  a 
number  of  other  agencies  were  occasionally  cited  in  responses.  These  Included 
scltool  districts,  tourist  and  visitors'  bureaus,  public  works  and  highway  depart- 
ments, and  government  officials  in  gi'neral. 
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Table  5-15.  Local  Civil  Preparedness  Agency  Reports 
of  Allied  Agencies  Using  CB  Equipment 


Number  of 

Other  Agencies 

Agency  Combinations  of  Agencies  Reporting 


State  Patrol/ 
State  Police 

Sheriff’s 
Of  f 1 ce 

Pol  ice 
Department 

Fire 

Department 


X 


X 


4 b 


42 


37 

la 


Number  of 
Agenc les 

Reporting  10  888844  8 88  74 


n • 74 

3.5  ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURES  DEVELOPED  BY  LOCAL  CIVIL  PREPAREDNESS 
AGENCIES  FOR  USING  CB  RADIO 

The  local  civil  preparedness  agencies  surveyed  indicated  a variety  of  organi- 
zational structures  for  using  CB  radio.  The  approaches  used  to  organize  CB 
resources  Included: 

• Developing  and  maintaining  agency-sponsored  CB  organizations 

• Cooperating  with  existing  CB  organizations 

• Assigning  responsibility  for  CB  to  agency  staff  members 

These  approaches  were  not  mutually  exclusive,  but  were  used  sometimes  in  com- 
binations by  the  Jurisdiction  Involved.  In  fact,  as  shown  In  Table  5-lb, 
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n - 90 

rospondonts  from  four  of  tlie  90  aRcncfos  surveyed  reported  using  all  tliree 
approaches.  Respondents  from  a total  of  24  agencies  (or  26  percent  of  all 
agencies)  Indicated  tiielr  agencies  used  two  of  the  three  organizational 
structures.  The  predominant  organizational  approaches  to  using  CB,  however. 
Involved  agency-sponsored  (’R  organlz.it  Ions  (In  37  of  90  agencies)  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  outside  CB  organizations  (In  17  agencies).  Respondents  from 
very  few  agencies  reported  organlzalng  staff  memhers  only  to  use  I'B. 

Reported  volunteer  organization  sizes  ranged  from  as  low  as  one  or  two  mem- 
hers to  as  high  as  400  members.  As  Indicated  In  Table  5-17,  21  of  the  report- 
ed volunteer  CB  organizations  fell  Into  the  range  of  21  to  30  members,  and 
a total  of  45  volunteer  CB  organizations  (or  those  serving  one-half  of  the 
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Table  5-17.  Numbers  of  CB  Volunteers  Supporting 
Local  Civil  Preparedness  Agencies 


Number  of 
Volunteers 

Number  o'" 
Agencli-  s 
RoFortlng 

Pe  rcentages 

None 

4 

4 

1-10 

8 

9 

11-20 

8 

9 

21-30 

21 

2 3 

31-50 

4 

4 

51-100 

12 

1 3 

101-200 

4 

4 

201  or  More 

4 

4 

Unknown 

29 

32 

n = 90 

*Does  not  add  to  100  percent  because  of  rounding 

local  civil  prepareilness  suiveyetl)  fell  into  the  range  of  11  to  100  members. 
Three  of  the  five  agencies  for  which  resimndents  ri'ported  using  oiu'  or  two 
volunteer  members  appear  to  have  been  developing  tlieir  CB  capabilities,  .ind 
the  volunteers  were  either  the  intendeil  leader.s  of  a future,  larger  voluntei'r 
bodv  or  provided  liaison  to  outside  volunteer  groups.  The  remaining  two 
agencies  reportedly  using  one  or  two  volunteers  mav  have  had  connections  wltli 
volunteer  CBers  in  their  community,  but  this  was  not  completelv  cle.ar  from 
questionnaire  responses. 

The  largest  volunteer  organizations  identified  in  agency  responses  geni'rallv 
appear  to  have  been  coalitions  of  CBers  organized  to  support  local  police 
department  neighborhood  watch  programs.  Klve  of  tiu'  eight  CB  organ!  z.at  ions 
in  the  size  range  of  101  or  more  members  fell  into  this  categorv.  The  lar- 


Xest  slnj’le  program  reported  was  a 400-member  Community  Radio  Watcb  organi- 
zation, which  operated  under  the  Lansing,  Michigan,  Police  Department . The 
I.ansing  volunteers,  typically,  belonged  to  several  autonom<')us  CB  organiza- 
tions and  also  Included  radio  amateurs  as  well  as  commercial  firms  using  twi'- 
wav  radio  communications.  (Community  Radio  Watch  is  discussed  In  (’hapter  VI 1 , 

Sec  t ion  i . 4 . 1 

Volunteers  were  reportedly  trained  in  emergency  operations  by  33  local  civil 
preparedness  agencies  (or  37  percent  of  the  agencies  surveyed).  Anotlier  four 
agencies  (or  4 percent)  planned  to  Initiate  training  programs.  CB  organiza- 
tions had  been  delegated  responsibility  for  training  by  17  agencies  (or  id 
percent);  28  agencies  (or  31  percent)  made  no  provision  for  training  CB  volvm- 
teers;  and  four  agencies  reported  not  using  volunteers.  Tlie  descriptions  of 
CB  training  programs  supplied  by  respondents  from  agencies  reportedly  conduct- 
ing their  own  training  programs  were  almost  universally  inadequate  to  define 
liow  often  training  sessions  occurred,  training  methods  used,  and  even  subjects 
for  which  training  was  provided. 

CBers  were  actively  recruited  by  32  local  civil  preparedness  agencies  (or  3(i 
percent  of  those  responding);  and  four  additional  agencies  (or  4 percent')  plauueit 
to  institute  jnograms  for  recruiting  CB  volunteers.  Of  tliesi'  ih  .ipu'ni  ies 
respondents  from  17  Indicated  recruitment  was  (or  would  be)  through  a combina- 
tion of  news  media  coverage  and  direct  appeals  to  potentially  interested  CBers; 
four  organizations  reported  limiting  (or  planning  to  limit)  their  recruiting 
efforts  to  direct  contacts  with  CBers;  and  15  respondents  did  not  define  their 
recruiting  methods.  CB  organizations  were  responsible  for  their  own  recruit- 
ing according  to  respondents  from  29  local  civil  preparedness  agencies  (or  32 
percent  of  those  surveyed).  Respondents  reported  that  21  agencies  (or  2}  per- 
cent) had  no  recruiting  programs;  and  that  four  agencies  did  not  use  volunteer 
CBers . 

.Among  the  most  problematic  aspects  of  CB  support  of  local  civil  preparedness 
agencies  are  the  agreements  (or  the  absence  of  agreements)  in  effect  between 


i 


CB  organizat ions  and  agencies.  Respondents  supplied  very  spotty  information 
on  their  agreements.  Only  30  of  90  respondents  indicated  they  had  negotiated 
any  agreements  with  CB  organizations.  Of  these  ^0  agencies,  13  indicated 
their  agencies  had  formal  agreements  wltli  CB  groups;  12  indicated  they  had 
informal  agreements  with  CB  groups;  and  five  indicated  a combination  of  formal 
and  informal  agreements.  The  large  number  of  informal  agreements  reported  bv 
respondents  from  the  agencies  for  wliich  information  is  available,  and  the 
absence  of  any  information  from  two-thirds  of  all  respondents  suggests  that 
agreements  between  CB  groups  and  local  civil  preparedness  agencies  are  pro- 
bably Inadequate  in  many  cases. 

3.6  ACCKPTAN’CE  OF  CB  VOLUNTEERS  BY  LOCAL  CIVIL  PREPAREDNESS  AGENCIES 

The  degree  to  which  volunteers  were  accepted  by  the  90  civil  preparedness 
agencies  surveyed  was  indicated  by  a number  of  responses.  Tlie  local  civil 
preparedness  agencies  surveyed  were  asked  to  indicate  the  degree  to  whicli 
volunteer  CBers  maintain  operations  and  communications  discipline.  ("t’lpt’ra- 
t ions  discipline"  was  defined  as  the  ability  to  get  volunteers  to  a particu- 
lar location  when  they  were  needed  and  in  the  numbers  needed,  as  well  as  to 
keep  them  from  going  to  locations  in  which  their  presence  was  undesirable. 
"Communications  discipline"  was  defined  as  the  ability  to  handle  CB  traffic 
in  a prompt,  reliable,  error-free  manner.)  As  indicated  in  Table  5-18,  re- 
spondents for  49  agencies  (or  54  percent  of  those  surveyed)  Indicated  that  CH 
volunteers  always  maintained  operations  discipline;  33  (or  37  percent),  some- 
times maintained  such  discipline;  and  no  respondents  indicated  continuous  pro- 
blems with  achieving  operations  discipline.  The  performance  of  volunteers  in 
maintaining  communications  discipline  was  rated  less  favorably,  l>owever,  by 
local  civil  preparedness  agency  personnel.  Only  33  of  the  respondents  (or  17 
percent)  Indicated  that  CB  volunteers  always  maintain  communications  discipline, 
while  37  respondents  (or  41  percent)  indicated  that  they  sometimes  handle 
communications  traffic  in  a disciplined  manner.  None  of  the  respondents, 
however.  Indicated  continuous  problems  in  achieving  communications  discipline; 
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Table  5-18.  Discipline  Maintained  by  Volunteer  Groups 

Assisting  Local  Civil  Preparedness  Agencies 


II 


Maintenance  of  Discipline 

Type  of  

Discipline  Always  Sometimes  Rarely  Unknown 


Operations 

49 

33 

0 

8 

Communicat ions 

33 

37 

0 

20 

n = 90 

and  20  respondents  (or  22  percent)  indicated  that  they  did  not  know  how  well 
their  volunteers  performed,  or  did  not  respond  to  the  questions,  suggesting 
that  it  may  be  harder  to  monitor  communications  discipline  than  operations 
discipline,  especially  when  responsibility  for  CB  communications  has  been 
delegated  to  volunteer  organizations. 


As  another  measure  of  the  acceptability  of  CB  volunteers,  respondents  Indi- 
cated a surprisingly  high  willingness  to  use  unafflllated  volunteers  who 
simply  showed  up  during  an  emergency  and  offered  their  services  (see  Table 
5-19).  Of  the  90  agencies  surveyed,  respondents  for  50  indicated  past  exper- 
ience with  unaffiliated  volunteers  was  apparently  sufficiently  good  tliat  thev 
planned  to  use  such  volunteers  in  the  future.  Respondents  for  another  17  agen- 
cies indicated  they  had  no  prior  experience  with  unafflllated  CB  volunteers, 
but  were  willing  to  use  them.  Against  this  total  of  67  agencies  (or  74  percent 
of  respondents),  respondents  for  only  16  agencies  (or  18  percent  of  respon- 
dents) indicated  that  their  agencies  would  not  use  unafflllated  CB  volunteers 
in  the  future,  12  apparently  on  the  basis  of  past  problems  and  four  without 
any  past  experience. 
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Table  5-19.  Use  of  Uiiaffiliated  Volunteers  by  Local 
Civil  Preparedness  Agencies 


Experience 

Number  of 

Agencies 

Reporting 

Percentage* 

Used  in  Past;  Will  Use 
in  Future 

50 

56 

Used  in  Past;  Will  Not 
Use  in  Future 

12 

13 

Have  Not  Used  in  Past; 
Will  Use  in  Future 

17 

19 

Have  Not  Used  in  Past; 
Will  Not  Use  in  Future 

A 

A 

Unknown 

8 

9 

n = 90 

*Does  not  add  to  100  percent  because  of  rounding 


^.7  CONi'KOl.  OF  Cli  VOl.UNTF.KRS  BY  LOCAL  CIVIL  PREPARF. ONESS  AGENCIES 

In  an  effort  to  control  CB  volunteers,  local  civil  preparedness  agencies  liave 
developed  a number  of  techniques  for  establishing  comniunlcatlons  discipline. 
(The  questions  asked  related  to  establishing  net  control  among  CB  volunteers; 
the  responses,  however,  dealt  more  broadly  with  communications  discipline 
and  are  treated  accordingly.)  Table  5-20  summarizes  agency  questionnaire 
responses  on  establishing  communications  discipline. 

From  an  EOC  (see  Table  5-20),  communications  discipline  was  reportedly  main- 
tained by  monitoring  CB  channels  (29  agencies),  by  prior  designation  of  tlie 
person  or  persons  responsible  for  communications  operations  (2A  agencies  of 
which  four  respondents  indicated  those  designated  as  responsible  were  local 
police  department  personnel),  and  by  various  other  methods,  which  could  not 
be  classified  on  the  basis  of  questionnaire  responses  (four  agencies).  It  Is 
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fable 

5- 20a.  From  EOC 

Table 

5-20b.  In 

Field 

Method 

Used 

Number  of 

Agencies 

Reporting 

Percentage* 

Method 

Used 

Number  of 

Agencies 

Reporting 

Percentage* 

Ifonitorlng 

29 

32 

Mobile  Unit 

8 

9 

Prior 

Designation 

1 20 

22 

MCC 

21 

23 

Po  lice 

4 

4 

Police 

12 

13 

Other 

4 

4 

Other 

12 

13 

Unknown 

33 

37 

Unknown 

37 

41 

n = 90 
*Does  not 

add  to  100 

percent  because 

n = 90 
of  rounding 

important  to  note  that  monitoring  one  or  more  emergency  channels  may  well 
establish  communications  discipline,  but  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  net 
control  operations.  Several  respondents,  Interestingly,  point  out  the  dis- 
parity between  monitoring  and  net  control,  and  asserted  that  the  CB  Radio 
Service  was  not  amenable  to  net  control. 

During  field  operations  (see  Table  5-20b) , alternate  methods  of  maintaining 
communications  discipline  were  reportedly  used.  These  included  assigning  re- 
sponsibility to  a CBer  at  the  emergency  site,  who  had  established  communica- 
tions either  with  the  EOC  or  his  CB  organization,  depending  on  the  organiza- 
tional structure  used  (eight  agencies);  dispatching  a CB-equipped  MCC  to  the 
emergency  site  and  operating  out  of  it  (21  agencies);  placing  CBers  assigned 
to  emergency  operations  under  the  control  of  police  personnel  at  the  scone  of 
the  emergency  (12  agencies);  and  by  various  other  methods.  Including  prior 
designation  of  persons  responsible  for  supervising  emergency  operations,  and 
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others  that  could  not  be  classified  on  the  basis  of  information  available  (12 
agencies) . The  large  number  of  responses  that  did  not  indicate  how  communi- 
cations discipline  was  maintained  again  probably  reflected  delegations  of 
responsibility  to  volunteer  CB  groups  outside  of  immediate  agency  control. 

3.8  PROBLEMS  ENCOUNTERED  BY  LOCAL  CIVIL  PREPAREDNESS  AGENCIES  IN  USING 
CB  RADIO 

In  evaluating  actual  or  potential  problems  in  using  the  CB  Radio  Service  to 
support  emergency  operations,  62  of  90  local  civil  preparedness  agency  re- 
spondents reported  that  false  reports  transmitted  by  CBers  (either  as  malicious 
acts  or  because  of  misperceptions  of  actual  situations)  were  a negligible 
problem  (see  Table  5-21).  A total  of  20  respondents  (or  22  percent  of  all 

Table  5-21.  Experience  with  False  Reports  by 
Local  Civil  Preparedness  Agencies 


Severity 
of  Problems 

Number  of 

Agencies 

Reporting 

Percentage 

Negligible 

62 

69 

Moderate 

8 

9 

Severe 

12 

13 

Unknown 

8 

9 

n = 90 


respondents)  reported  that  erroneous  reports  were  moderate  or  severe  problems. 
A number  of  agencies  such  as  the  Joplin-Jasper  County,  Missouri,  Civil  Defense 
Agency,  reported  developing  procedures  requiring  CBers  to  identify  themselves 
before  their  reports  were  accepted.  Others  such  as  the  Frederlck-Tillman 
County,  Oklahoma,  Civil  Defense  Agency  used  the  availability  of  CB-equlpped 
police  cars  to  inhibit  false  reports. 
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Similarly,  r>J  rospoiuii'tU s roportoii  tlioir  agencies  had  attempted  tc  clear  I'B 
channels  for  emergency  traffic  Isee  Table  5-22a) . Of  the  agencies  involved. 


Table  5-22.  Attempts  to  Clear  t'B  Channels  by  l.ocal 
I’ivil  Preparedness  Agencies 


Tab  le 

3-22a.  Kxpe 

r 

Attempted 
to  Clear 
(.'hannels 

Number  of 
Agenc ies 
Keport ing 

Percentage 

Yes 

b2 

b9 

Ni' 

20 

> 

Vnki\o\at 

8 

n = 90 

*noes  not  add  to  100  percent  because 


I’a b 1 e 5 - 2 2b  . Se  ve  r i t >•  o f P r o b 1 ems 


Severity  of 

P rob  1 ems 

Number  of 
.Agenc  ies 
Report ing  \ 

'ercent 

Negl iglble 

33 

5 t 

Moderate 

12 

1') 

Severe 

5 

8 

I'nknown 

12 

I'l 

n * t>2 
of  rounding 


getting  noncritical  traffic  off  t'B  channels  reportedly  caused  negligible  pro- 
blems for  33  of  them  (see  Table  5-22b')  and  nx>iierate  or  severe  ones  tor  a 
total  of  17  otiiers  (or  27  percent  of  agencies  that  Itad  attempted  to  cleat 
channels').  .A  number  of  local  civil  prep.iredness  .igencies  commented  about 
using  commerci.rl  bro.idcast  Ing  stations  to  inilic.ite  which  I'B  channels  wet  e tu-ing 
used  in  .i  cnrrent  emergency,  or  using  the  news  media  to  indicate  the  channels 
that  would  be  used  in  the  event  of  a future  emergencv.  The  Woonsocket  . Khi'di- 
Island,  Defense  Civil  Preparedness  .Agency  noted  that  members  of  its  l'P^  .il  fi- 
liate sometimes  visited  an  offender  in  an  effort  to  clear  .i  tdiannel — .i  technii|ut' 
apparently  unusual  in  CB  circles,  but  more  common  in  the  selfpolicing  performed 
by  radio  amateurs. 


Finallv,  respondents  from  74  agencies  reported  that  their  agencies  h.ivl  ui’ted 
that  CBers  were  dr.iwnt  to  emergency  sites  bv  infornvit  ion  heat  vl  over  CB  r.iilio 
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(see  Table  5-23a) . Of  these  74  agencies,  respondents  for  46  reported  that 
the  resultant  problems  were  negligible  ones;  in  contrast,  a total  of  16 
agency  respondents  (or  22  percent  of  those  reporting  problems  of  CB-related 
crowd  convergence)  indicated  that  they  considered  the  problems  moderate  to 
severe  ones.  A number  of  agency  respondents  commented  that  crowd  convergence 
also  occurred  because  private  individuals  could  use  scanning  receivers  to 
monitor  public  safety  radio  transmissions.  In  general,  the  attitude  expressed 
toward  the  phenomenon  was  one  of  needing  to  recognize  and  plan  for  it;  among 
the  techniques  used  is  supplying  authorized  CBers  with  Identification  cards. 
CBers,  Interestingly,  have  often  been  used  for  providing  perimeter  control 
to  hold  back  the  curious  in  major  emergencies,  including  many  of  those  re- 
ported on  by  local  civil  preparedness  agency  respondents. 

Table  5-23.  Crowds  Attracted  to  Emergencies  by  CB  as  Observed 
by  Local  Civil  Preparedness  Agencies 


Table  5- 

-23a.  Experience 

Table  5-23b. 

Severity  of 

Problems 

Experienced 

Crowds 

Number  of 

Agencies 

Reporting 

Percentage 

Severity  of 
Problems 

Number  of 

Agencies 

Reporting 

Percentage 

Yes 

74 

82 

Negligible 

46 

62 

Moderate 

8 

11 

No 

15 

17 

Severe 

8 

11 

Unknown 

1 

1 

Unknown 

12 

16 

n = 90 

n = 74 
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3,9  ATTITUDKS  OK  LOCAL  CIVIL  PRKPARK.DNKSS  ACKNCIES  TOWARP  ALTERNATIVE 
CH  PROPOSALS 

In  comparison  to  responses  from  state  civil  preparedness  agencies,  a series 
of  questions  about  organizing  the  CB  Radio  Service  for  use  In  emergency 
operations  brought  generally  favorable  responses,  wlilch  are  shown  in  Table 
3-24.  (State  ami  local  responses  are  discussed  in  Section  2.6  and  are 
summarized  in  Table  5-8. 

I'able  5-24.  Responses  of  Local  Civil  Preparedness 
Agencies  to  CB-Related  Proposals 

Agree  Hlsagree  No  lip  In  Ion 


Propos.i  1 s 

Numiu'r  ol 
Agenc 1 es 

Poicen- 

1 age 

Number  of 
Agenc ies 

I’er  c en- 
tage 

Number  ol 
Agenc 1 es 

Percen- 

t age 

Xoi'd  to  increase 
I'B  Cli.innols* 

17 

41 

4 b 

51 

8 

>) 

Nol'tl  lo  ('.riMto 

Ni'w  SiM’viv'o 

17 

41 

29 

12 

2 5 

■’/  ! 

Not'd  fi'r  RACKS- 
1 d ke  l'..i|'ab  lilt  1 e 

s (l  1 

h9 

1 1 

14 

16 

18 

f 

Ni'i'd  t ('  I'ri'vitle 
Tv'i'lui  i t'.i  1 
.\ss  i s l .ini'  o 

7 5 

82 

8 

9 

8 

1.  1 

Need  lo  Povolop 
thipport 

Org.in  Ir.at  1 ons 

50 

2 5 

27 

16 

18  1 

n - 90 

’iPi'i  cent  .iges  do 

not  add  to  100  bec.'inso 

ol  rounding 

* 

A query  about  increasing  the 

number  of 

channel s 

ava 1 1 ab 1 e 

to  the  (dl 

Radio  ! 

Service  was  opposed  by  respondents  from  46  of  90  .agencies.  At  least  eight  of 

! 

the  3/  agencies  whose  respondents  favored  the  allocation  of  spectrum  for  addl-  j 

tlonal  channels,  advocated  the  creation  of  dedicated  emergenev  channels  rather  1 

tli.'in  ovi'f.'ill  expansion  ot  the  ch.tnnels  .iv.i  1 I .ib  1 1'  to  tin'  (dl  R.nlli'  Soivico.  I 

1 

I 
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A query  about  the  need  to  create  a new  service  (sncli  as  that  discussed  lor 
spectrum  In  the  ,!20  MHz  region),  brought  affirmative  resiionses  fri'm  )7  of  ‘^0 
respondents  and  negative  ones  from  29  respondents  but  2S  respondents  did  not 
offer  an  opinion.  Ttiose  wl»o  advocated  the  new  service  s.aw  it  as  solving  the 
technical  problems  of  the  CH  Radio  Service  oi  as  an  opportnnltv  for  the 
Federal  fommiin  i cat  ions  Commission  IF(X’)  to  establish  a I’crsonal  radii'  service 
over  wlilch  it  could  exercise  control.  Several  respondents  s.aw  a new  service 
as  a potential  source  of  dedicated  emergency  cliannels.  Those  respondents 
opposing  tl'.e  nevi;  service  generally  felt  that  the  CK  Radio  Service  was  adequate 
for  their  needs.  Those  who  did  not  offer  an  opinion  generally  plea<led  l.ack 
of  knowledge  about  the  characteristics  and  costs  of  a new  service. 

proposal  to  create  a CH  capability  similar  to  RACKS  brougitt  .a  strongly 
siii'pi'r  t i ce  response  with  lespondents  expressing  favorabU'  opinions;  1 1 un- 
tavorable  ones;  .lUii  1 , no  opinion.  ih'  those  f.avoring  creation  o1  such  .a  CH 
capability,  21  respondents  (or  23  I'orcetu)  urged  the  Inclusion  of  |irovisions 
for  dedicated  emergency  ch.annels;  4 respondents  (or  4 percent)  urged  vesting 
the  organizat  ions  cliartered  under  sucli  a capability  with  .authority  to  control 
channels  in  an  emergency;  and  one  resi'ondent  urged  .intlior  i z ing  a tew  high- 
powered  statiofis  for  use  otily  in  emergencies.  Respondents  opposing  the  sug- 
gestioit  to  create  sucli  a capability  and  who  st.ated  opinions,  were  equally 
divided  amo'tg  those  who  felt  RACKS  was  not  offi'ctive,  ('Hers  lack  disciplini' 
for  RACI'S-type  operations,  .and  RKACT  and  other  CH  organizations  c.an  t'ertona 
all  the  functioits  necessary  to  make  effective  emergency  use  of  CH. 

Ihe  suggest  iott  that  HCl’A  provide  guidance  material  and  technic.al  assistance 
I'loduci'd  very  strong  sui'i'ort  with  71  res('ondents  In  layer  ol  the  concept  and 
only  eight  opposi'd  to  it.  In  gi'ner.il,  those  who  endorsed  I'CPA's  suppoiting. 
use  of  CH  in  emergencies  called  for  provision  of  st.anding  opi'r.it  ing  I'locedutes 
(Slip)  aitd  model  plans,  training  and  training  materials,  .and  miscellaneous 
assistance.  At  least  29  respondents  .advoc.ited  the  provisiott  ol  SOPs  and  model 
pl.ans;  eigltt  respondents,  training  .assist  .ance;  .tnd  eight  other  respondents, 
SDPs , plans,  .and  training  programs.  .Sovi'r.al  f.aver.able  rt'spondoni  s .idvo 
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cated  DCPA's  working  for  Improved  FCC  Rules  and  Regulations  for  using  CR  In 
emergencies.  The  respondents  who  were  opposed  to  DCPA's  providing  guidance 
materials  and  technical  assistance  for  the  emergency  use  of  CB  expressed  tlie 
opinion  that  the  service  Is  a local  capability,  which  does  not  warrant  IXd’A 
Invo  Ivemen  t . 

Final Iv,  a query  about  developing  civil  preparedness  support  organizations  to 
further  the  emergency  use  of  CB  was  supported  by  respondents  from  50  agencies 
and  opposed  by  respondents  from  25  agencies,  with  the  remaining  respondents 
not  expressing  opinions.  In  general,  there  was  a consistent  tendency  of 
respondents  to  view  these  organizations  as  operational;  however,  the  question- 
naire tried  to  express  the  concept  of  organizations  with  information-exchange 
functions  that  would  not  operate  during  actual  emergencies.  The  misperception 
of  the  question  generally  invalidates  tlie  responses  except  as  another  indica- 
tion that  those  persons  who  replied  favorably  see  value  in  the  CB  Radio 
Service  and  want  to  take  advantage  of  any  assistance  available  to  tliem  lliat 
may  improve  the  performance  of  CB  in  emergencies. 


I 
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CHAPTER  VI 

USE  OF  THE  CB  RADIO  SERVICE  BY  STATE  POLICE, 
STATE  HIGHWAY  PATROL,  AND  OTHER  STATE  AGENCIES 


The  state  police  and  state  highway  patrol  agencies  in  48  states  have  been 
using  CB  equipment.^  The  use  of  the  CB  Radio  Service  by  state  police  and 
state  highway  patrol  agencies  is  of  interest  to  DCPA  for  several  reasons. 

The  state  police/state  patrol  agencies  are  a source  of  extensive — and  increas- 
ing— amounts  of  CB  equipment.  These  agencies  are  heavily  involved  in  the 
management  of  highway  traffic,  which  will  give  them  an  Important  role  in  the 
movement  of  people  from  risk  areas  to  host  areas  during  a situation  requiring 
crisis  relocation.  Finally,  many  state  police/state  patrol  agencies  have 
special  responsibilities  in  both  state  and  local  civil  preparedness  operations. 

In  addition  to  material  on  state  police/state  patrol  agencies,  this  chapter 
also  contains  a brief  state-by-state  review  of  agencies  (other  than  state  civil 
preparedness  agencies),  which  are  reported  to  be  using  CB  in  their  operations. 
This  material  Is  included  to  suggest  the  growing  use  of  CB  by  a wide  range  of 
state  agencies. 

1.  METHODOLOGY 

The  information  in  this  chapter  was  collected  principally  by  using  a question- 
naire specially  designed  for  the  purpose  and  sent  to  all  49  state  police/ state 
patrol  agencies.  (The  questionnaire  appears  in  Appendix  G,  pages  G-29  through 
G-48.)  Full  responses  were  provided  by  respondents  in  43  agencies;  letter 
responses,  by  respondents  in  two  additional  agencies.  In-person  visits  were 
made  to  the  California  Highway  Patrol,  the  Colorado  State  Patrol,  and  the 
Illinois  State  Police.  In  addition,  telephone  interviews  were  conducted  with 
personnel  in  six  state  police/state  patrol  agencies.  One  of  these  Interviews 

^Hawaii  has  no  state  police  or  state  highway  patrol;  and  the  Rhode  Island 
State  Police  was  the  only  state  police/state  patrol  agency  with  a complete 
prohibition  against  using  CB. 


was  with  the  communications  officer  of  an  agency  that  had  not  returned  a com- 
pleted questionnaire,  bringing  the  total  responses  to  46  of  the  49  state 
police/state  patrol  agencies.  Current  magazines,  newspapers,  and  other  supple- 
mentarv  sources  were  reviewed  to  obtain  additional  background  information. 


2.  EVOLUTION  OF  STATE  POLICE/STATE  PATROL  AGENCY  USE  OF  CB  RADIO 

The  change  in  official  attitudes  toward  CB  has  been  rapid  and  dramatic.  In 

1973  and  1974,  truckers'  use  of  CB  to  avoid  speed  limits  became  well  known. 

Initially  use  of  CB  was  anathema  to  most  state  police/state  patrol  agencies. 

Tn  1974,  however,  the  Ohio  State  Highway  Patrol  began  Installing  CB  base 

stations  in  its  posts;  this  organization  had  a history  of  using  CB  througli 

2 

active  involvement  with  REACT  teams.  In  the  same  year,  the  Missouri  State 

Highway  Patrol  also  began  to  Install  transceivers  in  both  its  patrol  cars  and 
3 

its  posts.  In  1975,  a survey  of  state  police/state  patrol  agencies  indicated 
tliat  only  two  of  45  respondents  believed  the  benefits  of  CB  outweighed  its  dis- 
advantages 

Additional  state  police/state  patrol  agencies,  nevertheless,  determined  that  it 
was  more  desirable  for  them  to  monitor  CB  traffic  than  to  disregard  it.  Moni- 
toring allowed  state  police/state  patrol  agencies  to  obtain  information  on 


Of  particular  value  were  a personal  communication  from  R.E.  Ellis  (formerlv 
Director,  Communications  Division,  Metropolitan  Police  Department,  Washington, 
D.C.)  containing  the  results  of  his  survey  of  CB  use  by  state  police/state 
patrol  agencies,  November  21,  1977;  and  Len  Buckwalter,  CB  Channel  Directory, 
Crosset  and  Dunlap  Publishers,  New  York,  N.Y.,  1977. 

•) 

“R.M.  Chlaramonte  and  H.B.  Kreer,  "Measuring  the  Effectiveness  of  a Volunteer 
Emergency-Monitoring  System  in  the  Citizens  Radio  Service,"  Highway  Research 
Record , V'olume  402,  1972;  W.C.  Trabold  and  G.H.  Reese,  "Performance  of  Volun- 
teer Monitors  Using  Citizens  Band  Radio  for  a Highwav  Communications  Service," 
Transportation  Research  Record,  Vol.  495,  1974. 

^S.S.  Smith,  "Partners  in  Motorist  Aid,  CB  and  Missouri  Highway  Patrol,"  Traf f ic 
Safety , Vol.  75,  No.  6,  June  1975,  pp.  21-23;  W.S.  liawson,  "Smokey  in  a Blue 
Wrapper  with  a Camera  at  Milepost  50,"  Police  Chief,  Vol.  42,  No.  7,  Julv  l‘>75, 
reprinted  In  APCD  Bulletin.  Vol.  42,  No.  5,  May  1976,  pp.  12-16,  34-35. 

4 

General  Accounting  Office,  Actions  Taken  or  Needed  to  Curb  Widespread  Abuse  of 
the  Citizens  Band  Radio  Service;  Report  to  the  Congress  by  the  Controller  Gene- 
ral of  the  United  States,  GGD-75-88,  October  14,  1975,  pp.  6-7. 
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dangerous  highway  conditions,  unsafe  driver  performance,  and  motorists  In  dis- 
tress— often  from  the  very  truckers  who  also  used  CB  to  evade  the  law.  Moni- 
toring also  allowed  state  police/state  patrol  officers  to  overhear  truckers 
and  other  motorists  coordinating  their  evasion  of  speed  limits  and  other  high- 
way safety  regulations  and  even  to  warn  speeders  to  slow  down.  Monitoring 
also  showed  that  drivers  were  often  erroneous  in  reporting  the  positions  of 
patrol  cars  (so-called  Smokey  reports)  and  that  errors  in  these  reports  often 
multiplied  wildly,  as  drivers  repeated  them.  It  has  almost  become  dogma  among 
state  police/state  patrol  agencies  that  Smokey  reports  increased  the  apparent 
presence  of  patrol  cars  on  the  highways.  Like  many  dogmas,  however,  this  one 
has  not  been  verified  by  hard  evidence. 

In  early  1975  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration  (NHTSA)  re- 
commended using  CB  to  Increase  highway  safety  (see  Chapter  IV,  Section  2), 
Following  the  leads  of  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  NHTSA,  additional  agencies  began 
using  CB  equipment,  either  by  purchasing  it,  by  allowing  their  officers  to 
install  their  own  equipment,  or  by  combining  these  approaches.  In  January 
1976,  the  Associated  Public  Safety  Communications  Officers  (APCO),  tlie  pro- 
fessional organization  of  public  safety  communications  personnel,  adopted  a 
resolution  promoting  the  use  of  CB  by  public  safety  agencies.^  In  November 
1976,  NHTSA  created  the  National  Emergency  Action  Radio  (NEAR)  program,  which 
allowed  states  to  apply  federal  highway  safety  block  grant  funds  to  developing 
or  expanding  state  CB  capabilities. 

Changes  in  the  use  of  CB  radio  by  state  police/state  patrol  agencies  have 

occurred  so  rapidly  that  it  has  been  virtvually  impossible  to  maintain  inlorma- 
2 

tion  current. The  latest  and  most  extensive  information,  tliat  from  tlie  survey 
undertaken  for  this  report,  is  discussed  in  tlie  remainder  of  tliis  ehapti-r.  The 
information  contained  in  the  chapter  is  complete  as  of  Julv  1,  1977. 

\\PCO,  "Citizens  Band  Emergency  Channels,  a Legitimate  Public  Safety  Resource," 
resolution  passed  by  the  Board  of  Officers,  January  15  , 1976,  in  AJ’,ip_ JhilJ e^tiii 
Vol.  42,  No.  5,  May  1976,  p.  38. 

2 

“Ellis'  survey  predates  the  current  one  by  a month  or  two  and  shows  fewer 
agencies  using  CB  and  less  CB  equipment  in  use.  Two  prior  surveys  show  the 
progressive  expansion  of  CB  use:  L.E.  Koehler,  et  al . , Motorist  Aid  Trans- 
re  Iver,  FHWA,  FHWA-RD-76- 123,  Vol.  2,  March  1976,  pp.  26-36;  1.  J.  Fullerton, 
e t a 1 . , Motorist  Aid  Systems  Study:  State-o f- tlie-Ar t R^jio^t,  FHWA,  IkiT-FH- 
1 1-8745,  August  1976,  pp.  85-88. 
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3.  CB  RADIO  EQUIPMENT  IN  USE  BY  STATE  POLICE/STATE  PATROL  AGENCIES 

At  the  time  the  survey  of  state  police  and  state  highway  patrol  agencies  was 
completed,  installation  of  CB  transceivers  in  agency  cars,  except  those 
belonging  to  the  Rhode  Island  State  Police,  was  governed  by  one  of  four 
policies ; 

1.  Complete  State-Funded  Installation.  All  cars  (or  at  least  all 
patrol  cars)  were  equipped  with  state-furnished  CB  transceivers. 

At  the  time  of  the  survey,  12  agencies  fell  into  this  category, 

2.  State-Funded  Partial  Installation.  All  CB  transceivers  used  in 
agency  cars  were  furnished  by  the  agency.  The  agency,  moreover, 
had  a policy  specifically  prohibiting  its  officers  from  instal- 
ling their  own  CB  transceivers  even  though  the  agency  had  in- 
stalled only  a limited  number  of  CB  transceivers.  At  the  time 
of  the  survey,  only  two  state  police/state  patrol  agencies  fell 
into  this  category. 

3.  Mixed  State-Funded/Of flcer-Furnlshed  Installation.  The  state 
police/state  patrol  agency  had  equipped  some  of  Its  cars  with  CB 
transceivers,  and  had  a policy  allowing  its  officers  to  equip 
additional  cars  with  their  own  transceivers.  As  of  the  comple- 
tion of  the  survey,  20  agencies  fell  into  this  category. 

4.  Officer-Furnished  Installation.  All  CB  transceivers  in  use  in 
agency  cars  were  supplied  by  agency  personnel  at  their  own 
expense.  At  the  time  covered  in  the  survey,  14  agencies  fell 
into  this  category.  Of  these,  13  had  policies  allowing  use  of 
officer-furnished  CB  equipment;  the  New  Jersey  State  Police  had 
no  policy  on  this  matter,  but,  nevertheless,  allowed  its  officers 
to  use  their  own  CB  transceivers. 

Implementation  of  these  policies  by  the  various  state  police/state  patrol 
agencies  is  discussed  in  the  following  sections.  The  discussion  also  includes, 
as  appropriate,  Information  on  the  extent  to  which  state  police/state  patrol 
agencies  installed  CB  transceivers  in  their  fixed  facilities  as  well  as  in 
special  mobile  vehicles  such  as  mobile  command/communlcatlons  centers  (MCC)^ 
and  4-wheel-dr Ive  vehicles. 


MCCs  are  radio-equipped  vehicles  from  which  an  agency's  command  functions, 
communications  functions,  or  a combination  of  both  can  be  performed  at 
emergency  locations. 
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Appendix  E contains  an  overall  summary  of  the  types  and  amounts  of  CB  equip- 
ment used  by  state  police/state  patrol  agencies. 

3.1  COMPLETE  STATE-FUNDED  INSTAI.LATIONS 

The  12  state  police/state  patrol  agencies  that  had  equipped  all  or  substantially 
all  their  cars  with  state-funded  CB  transceivers  include: 

1.  Georgia  Department  of  Public  Safety 

2.  Illinois  State  Police 

3.  Iowa  State  Patrol 

4.  Maine  State  Police  j 

5.  Mississippi  Highway  Safety  Patrol 

6.  Missouri  State  Highway  Patrol 

7.  Ohio  State  Hlghwav  Patrol  i 

8.  South  Carolina  State  Highway  Patrol  j 

9.  South  Dakota  Highway  Patrol 

10.  Tennessee  Department  of  Safety 

11.  West  Virginia  State  Police 

12.  Wyoming  State  Highway  Department 

Ihe  capabilities  of  these  agencies  are  summarized  in  Table  b-i.  Tiie  12  agencies  3 

accounted  for  more  than  fi,800  CB-equipped  cars.  Of  these  12  agencies,  all  I'ut  | 

Maine,  Vermont,  West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming  had  Installed  base  station  trans- 
ceivers in  a number  of  agency  facilities.  These  installations  are  extensive  < 

in  Illinois  (45  weigh  stations,  area  offices,  and  district  offices),  Missouri 
(60  troops  and  weigli  stations)  and  Ohio  (57  posts).  Tlie  Mississippi  Highway  ' 

Safety  Patrol  had  installed  base  stations  in  10  state  locations  and  supplemen-  1 

ted  this  limited  deployment  by  installing  base  stations  in  a large  number  of 
cooperating  sheriffs'  offices,  police  departments,  and  fire  departments.  The 
Illinois  State  Police  planned  to  install  an  undetermined  number  of  mobile  and  | 

I 

base  station  transceivers  in  county  and  local  emergency  services  vehicles  and  j 

fixed  locations  throughout  the  state  (see  Chapter  IV,  Section  2.6).  Finally,  j 

the  Missouri  State  Highway  Patrol  was  experimenting  wltli  remotely  controlled  | 


J 


Tablo  <•>-1.  CB  Kqiilpnn'nt  I’sed  by  State  Tol  lee/State  I’atrol 
Agent- ies  with  All  State-Equipped  Cars 


r 


STATE 

CARS 

EIXED  FACIE ITIES 

SPEC  1 AT  MOBILES 

('•eorgla 

500 

15  Posts  (of  4 5) 

1 MCC 

1 1 1 i no  is 

1,750 

45  Areas,  Districts, 

Weigh  Stations 

4 MCC; 

5 Other 

Unta 

430 

14  Districts 

1 MCC 

'la  ino 

200 

None 

Onk 

Miss i ss ipp  i 

375* 

H(i,  d District  Substations, 
C.150  PDs,  SOs,  FDs 

None 

Missoui-  i 

740* 

60  Troops,  Weigli  Stations; 

3 Remote  Bases  on  Interstate 
Highways 

None 

Oh  io 

d50 

57  Posts 

1 MCC 

Soutli  Carolina 

700 

16  Dispatch  Centers 

Unk 

South  Dakota 

170* 

6 Districts 

None 

I'ennessoo 

500 

8 Districts 

1 MCC; 

5 Other 

West  t'irginia 

380 

None 

16  4WDS 

U'voning 

142 

2 Offices 

None 

I'ota  I 

6,837 

c . 386 

7 MCCs; 

16  4WDs; 

10  Other 

^I’atrol  ears  onlv 

MCC  - Mobile  t\->mnvind/ComnHinlcat  Ions  Center;  4Wll  - 4-Wheel-Drive  Vehicle;  PD  - 
t’i'Iieo  IVpartinent;  SO  - Sheriff’s  (iff ice;  KD  - Eire  Department; 
e.  - Approximate Iv 
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base  stations,  to  fill  gaps  in  the  coverage  directly  available  from  troop  head- 
quarters. These  base  station  transceivers  were  connected  to  the  nearest  troop 
headquarters  by  telephone  lines,  and  emergency  calls  and  requests  for  assistance 
were  received  and  processed  by  troop  dispatchers.  Successful  completion  of 
t)ie  experiment  nviv  lead  to  implementing  this  approacli  on  Missouri's  interstate 
h igluijays . 

Table  6-1  also  shows  that  at  least  six  of  the  state  police/state  patrol  agen- 
cies listed  had  equipped  special  vehicles  with  CB  transceivers.  In  three  of 
these  agencies,  the  special  vehicles  were  MCCs.  Two  agencies  had  both  N('(',s 
and  other  vehicles.  In  addition  to  its  four  CB-equlpped  MCCs,  the  Illinois 
State  Police  had  also  equipped  five  aircraft  with  CB  transceivers.  This  appli- 
cation was  intended  for  routine  traffic  surveillance.  The  application  of  air- 
borne CB  transceivers  to  crisis  relocation  situations  is  of  potential  impor- 
tance, however,  because  of  the  range  afforded  by  antennas  located  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  feet  above  the  ground  and  also  because  of  the  pilots'  abilitv  to 
observe  activity  over  wide  areas.  In  addition  to  its  CB-equipped  MCC,  the 
Tennessee  Department  of  Safety  had  also  equipped  five  other  special  vehicles, 
which  its  respondent  identified  only  as  tactical  vehicles,  with  CB  transceivers. 
Finally,  the  West  Virginia  State  Police  had  equipped  16  4-wheel-drive  vehicles 
with  CB  transceivers. 

3.2  STATE-FUNDED  PARTIAL  INSTALLATIONS 

Two  agencies,  the  Oregon  State  Police  (OSP)  and  the  Virginia  State  Police 
(VSP>  have  policies  prohibiting  their  officers  from  installing  their  own  CB 
transceivers  in  state  patrol  cars.  The  OSP,  however.  Installed  transceivers 
in  100  cars,  equipping  20  percent  of  all  agency  cars.  OSP  lias  also  installed 
base  station  transceivers  in  18  offices  located  on  three  cross-state  highways. 
VSP  experimentally  Installed  an  unknow'n  number  of  mobile  t ransci' i vers , and 
evaluated  their  performance.  I'n  to  now  all  CB  equipment,  except  that  being 
testeii,  had  been  banned  from  VSP  cars  and  facilities;  however,  reports  to  tin- 
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National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration  indicated  the  success  of  the 
VSP  test,  the  intention  of  VSP  to  use  NHTSA  funds  to  equip  additional  cars, 
and  interim  plans  to  allow  officers  to  install  their  owm  transceivers.^ 

3.3  MIXKD  STATE-FUNDED/OFFICER-FURNISHED  INSTALLATIONS 

.A  total  of  20  state  police/state  patrol  agencies,  had  equipped  some  of  tlieir 
patrol  cars  with  CB  transceivers  and  allowed  their  officers  to  equip  additional 
ones.  These  agencies  are  listed  in  Table  6-2. 

Several  of  these  agencies  had  installed  CB  equipment  in  high  percentages  of 
their  cars.  Most  notably  the  Alabama  Department  of  Public  Safety  (ADPS)  and 
the  North  Dakota  State  Highway  Patrol  (NDSHP)  had  equipped  virtually  all  their 
cars  with  CB  transceivers  using  a mix  of  state-  and  of  flcer^  furnlslied  units. 
ADPS  equipped  300  of  its  approximately  350  cars  with  state-furnished  trans- 
ceivers; an  additional  35  officer-furnished  transceivers  were  in  use.  NDSHP 
had  50  state-f urnlshed  and  45  officer-furnished  transceivers  in  its  95  cars. 

In  addition,  the  Wisconsin  State  Patrol  iiad  CB  transceivers  in  55  percent  of 
its  cars,  over  three  quarters  of  them  furnished  by  the  state,  Tlie  Californi;! 
Higlwav  Patrol  (CHP)  and  the  Texas  Department  of  Public  Safety  (TDPS)  had 
installed  CB  transceivers  in  about  half  of  their  cars,  but  the  absence  of  pre- 
cise figures  on  officer-furnished  transceivers  made  it  impossible  to  estimate 
the  tota!  number  of  cars  equipped. 

The  Ci.'  .ecently  installed  900  state-furnished  transceivers;  this  Installation 
was  pai  of  a test,  which  may  eventually  lead  to  a more  extensive  deployment 
of  St  ,)te-funded  t'B  transceivers.  Outside  evaluators  were  retained  to  assess 
agendv  performance  in  comparable  areas  of  the  state  with  and  without  CB  trans- 
ceivers in  agency  cars.  While  the  test  has  been  in  progress,  the  CHP  lias 
allowed  its  officers  to  install  their  own  equipment  in  cars  operating  outside 
of  test  areas.  In  contrast,  the  TDPS  Installation  Involved  only  a small  number 
of  state-furnished  transceivers  and  a large  number  of  officer-furnished  units. 

*Teleplu'ne  conversation  with  Joseph  Bernard,  NHTSA,  January  26,  1978. 
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Table  6-2. 


CB  Equipped  Cars  Used  by  State  Police/State  Patrol  Agt'ncies 
with  both  State-  and  Officer-Furnished  Trance ivers 


Pf 


State 

Total 

Cars 

State 

Equipped 

Cars 

Officer 

Equipped 

Cars 

Total 

Ca  rs 

F,q  nipped 

Percentage 
Ca  rs 

Equipped 

Alabanv* 

c.  350 

300 

35 

335 

c . ^^6 

Alaska 

325 

25 

5 

30 

9 

Cal Ifornla 

1,976 

900 

Unk 

-900 

'46 

Connecticut 

900 

8 

c.  50 

c.  58 

0 . b 

Oe lawa  re 

323 

10 

50 

60 

I'-i 

Kentucky 

1,000 

25 

100 

125 

12 

M.J  ry  land 

1,200 

link 

250 

-250 

-21 

Michigan 

645 

link 

Unk 

100 

In 

Minnesota 

504 

11 

116 

127 

25 

Montana 

180 

Unk 

Unk 

30 

1 7 

New  Mexico 

335 

23 

136 

159 

47 

New  Yo  rk 

700 

155 

Unk 

-155 

North  Carolina 

1,150 

12 

350 

362 

31 

North  Oakota 

95 

50 

45 

95 

100 

Pennsylvania 

1 , 800 

23 

50-75 

73-98 

4-5 

Texas 

908 

25 

400-500 

425-525 

47-58 

Utaii 

325 

2 

139 

141 

4 3 

Vennont 

225 

4 

46 

50 

22 

Washington 

775 

35 

150 

185 

•» 

Wlscvins  In 

376 

155 

50 

205 

55 

Total 

c.  14,092 

-'1,76  3 

-1,972 

-3,865 

-27 

c.  - Approximately;  ''  - Creator  than 
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The  New  Mexico  State  Police  (MSP)  and  the  Utah  Highway  Patrol  (UHP)  had  equip- 
ped 47  and  43  percent  of  their  cars,  respectively,  with  CB  transceivers.  A 
large  percentage  of  NMSP  and  UHP  installations  (especially  the  latter)  used 
officer-furnished  transceivers. 

In  contrast,  many  of  the  other  agencies  shown  in  Table  6-2,  had  relatively 
small  numbers  of  cars?  equipped  with  either  state-  or  officer-furnished  trans- 
ceivers. IVelve  agencies  had  installed  CB  equipment  in  25  percent  or  less  of 
their  cars;  and  three  agencies  had  equipped  less  than  10  percent  of  their  cars. 

The  New  York  State  Police  (NYSP)  was  testing  155  state-furnished  mobile  trans- 
ceivers and  22  base  stations  installed  in  cars  and  offices  in  a seven-coiuity 
test  area.  Outside  evaluators  were  retained  to  conduct  the  test.  During  the 
test,  the  NYSP  allowed  its  officers  to  install  their  own  CB  equipment  in  cars 
operating  outside  the  test  area.  As  was  the  case  with  Virginia  State  Police, 
recent  reports  to  NHTSA  indicated  the  success  of  the  NYSP  test  and  the  inten- 
tion of  the  agency  to  use  NHTSA  funds  to  expand  its  CB  capabilities.^ 

In  a number  of  states,  the  state  police/state  patrol  agencies  had  a large  num- 
ber of  cars  of  which  only  small  numbers  were  equipped  with  CB  transceivers. 

The  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania  State  Police  are  notable  examples.  In  almost 
all  of  the  agencies  in  which  '' nwer  percentages  of  their  cars  were  equipped  with 
CB  transceivers,  the  amount  of  officer-furnished  equipment  in  use  far  exceeded 
the  amount  of  state-furnished  equipment.  Two  of  the  agencies  listed  in  the 
table  (the  Connecticut  State  Police  Department  and  the  Vermont  Department  of 
Public  Safety),  however,  planned  to  install  CB  transceivers  in  all  of  their 
patrol  cars. 

Several  of  the  state  police/state  patrol  agencies  listed  in  Table  6-2  also 
owned  transceivers  installed  in  their  fixed  facilities,  in  special  vehicles, 
or  in  both.  These  installations  are  summarized  in  Table  6-3.  The  Michigan 
State  Police,  in  particular,  had  an  extensive  compliment  of  CB  base  stations. 

The  New  York  State  Police  had  22  CB  base  stations  in  a seven-county  experimental 

^Telephone  conversation  with  Joseph  Bernard,  NHTSA,  January  26,  1978. 

1 
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Table  6-3.  Fixed  Facilities  and  Special  Mobile  Units 
Used  by  State  Police/State  Patrol  Agencies 
with  State-  and  Officer-Equipped  Cars 


State 

Fixed  Facilities 

Special  Mobiles 

Alabama 

18  Posts 

1 MCC 

Alaska 

None 

11  4WDs;  5 Other 

California 

Considering  installing 
base  stations  at 
weigh  stations 

Unk 

Connecticut 

8 Troops  (of  12) 

None 

Delaware 

HQ;  5 Troops  (of  8) 

1 MCC 

Kentucky 

16  Posts 

None 

Maryland 

2 Barracks 

2 MCC 

Michigan 

57  Posts 

None 

Minnesota 

11  Dist . Com.  Ctrs. 

1 MCC 

Montana 

7 Troops 

Unk 

New  Mexico 

None 

lO-Other 

New  York 

22  Offices 

Unk 

North  Carolina 

None 

1 MCC 

North  Dakota 

None 

None 

Pennsylvania 

1 Station 

10  MCCs  and 

Temporary  MCCs; 

8 Other 

Texas 

4 Disp.  Ctrs. 

None 

Utah 

None 

Unk 

Vermont 

None 

5 4WDs 

Washington  ‘ 

5 Dlsp.  Ctrs. 

Unk 

Wisconsin 

7 Districts  (of  8) 

1 MCC 

Total 

154 

17  MCCs;  16  4WDs; 

24  Other 

HQ  - Headquarters;  Dlst.  Com.  Ctr.  - District  Communications  Center; 

Dlsp.  Ctr.  - Dispatch  Center;  MCC  - Mobile  Command/ Communications  Center; 
4WD  - 4-Wheel-Drive  Vehicle  ; Unk  - Unknown 
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(iistal  I iU  ton;  oovoragi*  In  that  state  may  be  expanded  to  additional  t-vnintli’s 
In  tiu'  future.  'Hje  remaining  11  state  pollce/state  patrol  agencies  vising  (dl 
base  stations  had  only  limited  capabilities;  Alabama  (18),  Connecticut  (8), 
Oelawarc  (6),  Kentucky,  (16),  Maryland  (2),  Minnesota  (11),  Montana  (7),  l’<>nu- 
svlvanla  (1),  Texas  (4),  Washington  (5),  and  Wisconsin  (7).  The  Washington 
State  Patrol  (WSP)  has  Its  five  base  stations  concentrated  In  the  eastern  pari 
of  tile  stale,  but  tlu'  WSP  respondent  Indlcali'd  that  his  agency  moved  its  base 
stations,  as  needl'd,  to  cover  changing  demands.  The  Pi’iinsv ! \'an  I a Stale  Pol  lei' 
base  station  was  a test  Installation  leading  to  Installations  In  all  sS  stations. 

At  li'ast  nine  of  the  20  agencies  In  Table  6-1  had  special  vehicles  equlppi'd 
with  t'li  f r.insce  Ivers . Of  these,  five  had  only  one  or  two  MCCs . The  Penusvl- 
v.inla  Slate  Police  (PSP)  respondent  reported  six  MiICs  and  four  trucks  that  could 
be  used  temporarily  as  MCCs.  The  PSP  respondent  also  re))orteil  8 otiu'r  t’H 
ei|ulpiieil  special  vehicles — two  all-terrain  vehicles  and  six  helicopters.  l ike 
the  Cb-equlpped  alrcralt  operated  by  the  Ililtiols  State  Police,  tbe  PSP's  Clt- 
etpilpi'ed  helicopters  are  of  particular  Interest  In  situations  Involving  crisis 
relocation.  Of  the  three  remaining  agencies  In  Table  6-’l  that  h.ad  CU-ei|ui I'l’ed 
special  vehicles,  the  Alaska  State  Troopers  (AST)  .and  tlu'  Vermont  Oeiiartment 
ol  Public  Safety  both  had  4-whi'el -ilrlve  vehicles  equipped  with  OH  Ir.anscel  vers ; 
the  AST  also  had  five  boats  so  equipped.  I'lnally,  the  New  Mexico  Slate  Police 
had  10  unm.arki'd  cars  equipped  with  OH  transceivers  lor  use  bv  nat  colics  agents. 

l.s  OIT'IOKK  KlIRNlSllKn  INSTAM-ATIONS 

A total  ol  14  state  pollce/state  patrol  agencies  had  no  st.ale-furnlshed  OH 
I'qulpmenl  Installed  In  patrol  cars,  but  had  .allowed  llielr  oil  leers  to  install 
their  own  i!H  transceivers  In  them.  Respondents  from  10  ol  these  agencies  le- 
ported  the  quantities  of  equipment  Involved.  'lliese  agencies  .are  listed  In 
T.able  6-4.  As  Indicated  In  the  table,  six  of  the  10  agencies  bad  SO  percent 
or  more  of  their  cars  c'qulpped  with  officer-furnished  OH  t r.'insce  Ivors.  The 
New  ll.impshlre  State  Police,  which  reported  the  lowest  perci'iitage  of  OH-equIp- 
I'ed  cars  of  all  the  agencies  listed  In  Table  6-4  still  bad  2d  percent  ot  its 
c.ars  equipped  wltb  o I I 1 ce  r- f urn  I sbed  transceivers. 
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Table  6-4.  CB  Equipment  Used  by  State  Police/State  Patrol 
Agencies  with  Officer-Equipped  Cars  Only 


State 

Total 

Cars 

Of  ficer- 
Equlpped 
Cars 

Percentage 

Cars 

Equipped 

Fixed 

Fac 11 Itles 

Special 
Mobl les 

Arizona 

c.  500 

270 

c,  54 

None 

None 

Colorado 

400 

200 

50 

3 Offices 

Unk 

Idaho 

465 

50 

30 

None 

None 

Ind  tana 

1 . 000 

500 

50 

19  Dlst.  HQ 

None 

Kansas 

409 

170 

42 

6 Divisions  (of 
7);  1 District 

None 

Louis  1 ana 

600 

400 

67 

11  Troops 

None 

Nebraska 

317 

216 

68 

HQ;  5 Troops; 

4 Pos  t s 

1 MCC 

Ne  vada 

155 

50 

32 

None 

None 

New  Hampshire 

248 

71 

29 

1 Sul)statlon 

None 

Ok  laltoma 

550 

300 

55 

None 

Unk 

Total 

c.  4,344 

2,227 

c.  51 

51 

1 MCC 

hist. HQ  - District  Headquarters;  MCC  - Mobile  Command/Communicat Ions  Center; 
c.  - Approximately 
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Ill  aiiJitlon  to  the  10  agencies  listed  In  Table  6-4,  the  respondents  for  the 
Arkansas  State  Police,  Massachusetts  State  Police,  and  the  New  Jersey  State 
I’ollci'  Indicated  that  all  mobile  CB  transceivers  in  use  in  their  cars  were 
sujiplled  bv  their  officers;  however,  these  agencies  did  not  Indicate  the  num- 
bi'rs  of  units  Involved. 

The  respondent  for  the  Florida  Highway  Patrol  (FHP)  Indicated  Ills  agency  was 
testing  the  use  of  CB  In  patrol  cars  on  the  Florida  Turnpike  using  offlcer- 
fnniishetl  transceivers.  I'he  respondent  failed  to  Indicate  the  number  of 
c.irs  participating  In  the  test.  FHP  officers  were  not  allowed,  however,  to 
use  pei'sonal  CB  equipment  in  agency  cars  operating  outside  tlu>  ti'St  area. 

Althougli  they  did  not  own  any  mobile  transceivers,  seven  of  the  agencies  llsti'il 
in  Table  0-4  owned  base  station  transceivers:  Colorado  (3),  Indiana  (20), 

Kansas  (7),  l.ouislana  (11),  Nebraska  (11),  New  Hampshire  (1),  and  New  Jersey 
t2).  In  at  least  one  case — that  of  tlie  Colorado  .State  i’atrol  (t'SP) — , 
several  of  the  base  stations  in  use  had  been  donated  by  local  coimuuui t les  for 
use  in  their  CSP  offices.  Finally,  of  all  agencies  listed  in  Table  6-4,  luilv 
tlie  Nebraska  Highway  Patrol  owned  a CB-equipped  special  vehicle,  specifically 
.111  MCC. 

4 . I'SKS  OF  CB  COMFRINICATIONS  REPORTED  BY  STATH  POLICE/STATK  PATROL  ACKNCIFS 

The  purposes  for  which  state  police/state  patrol  agency  respondents  reported 
using  the  CB  R.id lo  Service  are  summarized  in  Table  6-S.  Of  the  41  agencii's 
for  which  respondents  supplied  this  information,  33  (or  80  percent)  Indicated 
that  their  agencies  used  the  CB  Radio  Service  both  to  communicate  with  the 
iniblic  .ind  to  coordinate  support  from  volunteers.  Of  these  33  respondents, 
four  .ilso  indicated  that  their  personnel  use  the  CB  Radio  Service  for  communi- 
cations within  their  agencies  (generally  for  car-to-c.ir  commun  icat  liuis)  , or  lor 
Interagency  communications  when  no  other  means  of  communications  were  avail- 
able. One  respondent  Indicated  that  personnel  In  his  agency  monitored  CB 
channels  to  detect  attempted  law  violations;  and  one  respondent  indicated  th.it 
his  agency  used  CB  radio  as  a substitute  for  the  telephoiu'  in  areas  lacklnr. 
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Table  6-5.  Purposes  for  which  State  Police/ State 
Patrol  Agencies  Own  CB  Equipment 


Purposes 

Number  of 

for  Using 

Agencies 

CB 

Combination  of  Purposes 

Reporting 

Talking  to 

the  Public 

: : 

< X 

c 

39 

Volunteer 

Support 

: 

X 

< 35 

Agency 

Communlca  tlons 

1 

4 

Other 

: 

: 4 

Number  of 

Agencies  Reporting  27  t 

si  5 ; 

ill  41 

telephone  service.  Six  agency  respondents  of  the  41  supplying  information  (or 
15  percent)  indicated  that  personnel  in  their  agencies  used  CB  only  for  communi- 
cating with  the  public;  and  two  others  (or  5 percent),  only  for  coordinating 
volunteer  support.  One  of  the  former  respondents  indicated  that  agency  per- 
sonnel also  used  CB  channels  for  communicating  with  tow  trucks  during  winter 
storms,  while  one  of  the  latter  respondents  indicated  that  his  agency's  per- 
sonnel monitored  CB  channels  to  detect  violations  of  the  law.  The  high  reported 
use  of  CB  to  coordinate  with  volunteer  organizations  (Indicated  by  35  of  41 
agencies,  or  85  percent)  did  not  completely  accord  with  the  relatively  limited 
use  most  state  police/state  patrol  agencies  indicated  making  of  volunteer 
organizations.  For  example,  of  the  two  agencies  reporting  using  CB  only  to 
coordinate  volunteer  support,  one  (the  Maryland  State  Police)  had  established 
working  relations  with  a large  number  of  volunteer  CB  organizations,  but  the 
other  agency  (the  Massachusetts  State  Police)  had  not  established  cooperative 
arrangements  with  any  volunteer  CB  groups. 
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Respondents  for  a total  of  39  state  police  state  patrol  agencies  Indicated  a 
wide  variety  of  experience  with  CB.  Their  reported  experiences  are  summarized 
in  Table  6-6.  As  might  be  expected,  all  39  respondents  reported  highway- 
oriented  uses  such  as  receiving  reports  of  hazardous  highway  conditions,  dan- 
gerous driver  performance,  and  motorists  In  need  of  assistance.  Somewhat 
surprisingly,  respondents  for  only  nine  state  police/state  patrol  agencies 
(or  33  percent)  reported  that  their  agencies  used  CB  exclusively  for  highway- 
related  purposes.  The  remaining  31  respondents  (or  79  percent)  Indicated 
their  agencies  made  one  or  more  additional  uses  of  CB  radio.  The  most  commiui 
additional  uses  of  CB  were  in  coordinating  search  and  rescue  activities  (re- 
ported by  27  respondents,  or  69  percent);  in  conducting  severe  weather  watches 
(reported  by  22  respondents,  or  56  percent);  and  in  supporting  natural  disaster 
operations  (reported  by  18  respondents,  or  46  percent).  Only  a few  state 
police/state  patrol  agency  repondents  reported  using  CB  either  to  support 
industrial  accident  operations  or  to  assist  with  public  functions  such  as 
parades  and  fairs. 

Despite  the  numerous  reports  of  CB  use  in  other  than  highway-related  applica- 
tions, the  number  of  examples  of  large-scale  emergencies  cited  by  respondents 
was  small.  Although  the  term  "large-scale  emergencies"  was  intentionally  not 
defined  in  tlie  questionnaire,  only  six  state  police/state  patrol  agencies 
provided  any  examples.  (Only  five  agencies  indicated  that  they  did  not  have 
any  experience  with  large-scale  emergencies;  the  remaining  agencies  returning 
questionnaires  simply  did  not  answer  the  question).  Of  the  six  examples 
supplied  one  was  clearly  trivial  (providing  assistance  to  a robbery  victim) 
and  another  was  perhaps  a decade  old  (a  well  known  search  for  a lost  child, 
which  proved  to  be  a hoax).  The  respondent  for  the  Alaska  State  Troopers 
reported  his  agency  used  CB  radios  to  coordinate  with  truckers  in  the  Trans- 
Alaska  Pipe  System  (TAPS)  corridor — an  interesting  and  important  use,  but 
certainly  not  a large-scale  emergency;  however,  the  Alaska  State  Troopers 
claimed  only  highway-related  experience.  The  respondent  for  the  Delaware 
State  Police  cited  a 7-hour  detour  (no  date  given)  around  a major  accident, 
coordinated  primarily  over  CB;  the  Delaware  State  Police  respondent  alsi' 
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Number  of  P 4 5 10  2 2 2 I 1 1 1 1 

Ancncles  Reporting 

1 

I 

i 

claimed  primarily  highway-related  CR  experience  for  his  agency.  The  Mississippi 

1 

Highway  Safety  Patrol  cited  use  of  CB  during  ice  storms  in  January  1977. 

Finally,  the  Oregon  State  Police  cited  use  of  CB  in  the  recovery  of  a damaged 

boat  and  the  rescue  of  the  persons  on  board.  The  absence  of  more  (and  better)  , 

examples  of  large-scale  emergencies  suggests  that  the  uses  of  CB  In  otl\er  than 

highway-related  applications  claimed  in  Table  6-6  were  either  exaggerated,  or 

that  the  details  of  nonhigliway  applications  were  only  vaguely  known  to  the 

headquarters  persons  who  completed  questionnaires.  In  contrast,  volunteer  iHl 

organlzat Ions  responded  much  more  consistently  to  queries  about  tlieir  experiences 

in  major  emergencies,  perhaps  because  such  experiences  loomed  larger  In  the 

overall  activities  of  such  groups  and  because  those  who  responded  actu.illy 

participated  In  the  emergencies  reported  (see  Chapter  Vlll.  Section  1). 
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5.  >tANAGEMENT  OF  CB  USE  BY  STATE  POLICE/ STATE  PATROL  AGENCIES 

Management  of  a communication  resource  such  as  CP  radio  Involves  a number  of 
factors  such  as  plans  for  use;  organizational  structure  to  support  those  plans; 


collection  of  information  upon  which  to  base  management  decisions;  and  man- 
power necessary  to  implement  the  decisions.  Each  of  these  aspects  of  state 
pt'l  ice/state  patrol  management  of  CB  radio  is  discussed  below. 

5.1  PLANS  AND  PROCEDURES  FOR  USING  CB  RADIO 

In  order  to  accommodate  CB  use,  many  state  police/state  patrol  agencies  have 
adopted  CB  plans,  procedures,  or  both.  The  questionnaire  responses  were  such, 
however,  that  it  was  often  impossible  to  tell  whether  a particular  state  police/ 
state  patrol  agency  luad  adopted  a CB  plan,  a standing  operating  procedures  (.SOP) 
for  the  use  of  CB,  or  botli.  Tiu'  problem  was  further  compounded  by  the  refusal 
of  manv  agencies,  to  make  their  plans  and  procedures  available.  To  the  extent 
that  agencv  respondents  indicated  or,  alternatively,  included  copies  of  their 
guidance  materials  with  their  completed  questionnaires,  it  appears  that  most 
agencies  drafted  SOPs,  rather  than  CB  communications  plans. 

Table  6-7  Indicates  that  24  agencies  had  CB  plans  or  procedures  as  of  the 
completion  of  the  survey  and  that  another  15  agencies  were  preparing  them. 
Together  these  categories  accounted  for  79  percent  of  the  state  police/statc 
patrol  agencies  for  which  information  was  furnished.  Considering  only  the  12 
agencies  that  completed  Installation  of  state-furnished  CB  transceivers  in  all 
their  cars  (see  Section  3.2),  over  83  percent  had  or  were  preparing  CB  plans 
or  procctiurcs.  The  geographic  distribution  of  the  24  completed  CB  plans  or 
procedures  is  sho\,ni  in  Figure  6-1.  Figure  6-1  also  sliows  tiie  year  in  wiiich  the 
plan  or  procedure  was  originally  drafted,  or  was  most  recently  updated.  Bv 
far  the  greatest  number  of  plans  and  procedures  were  produced  in  1976,  wlten 
m.inv  agencies  overcame  their  initial  resistance  to  CB  and  decided  to  use  CB 
(or  alloweil  their  officers  to  do  so). 
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Table  f)-7.  State  PoHce/State  Patrol  Plans  and 
Procedures  for  Use  of  CB  Radio 


Status 


All  States 
Number  Percent 

n=44 


Complete  State-Funded  CB 
Number  Percent* 

n=12 


Existing  Plan 

or  Procedures  24  55  8 67 

Plan  or  Proce- 
d lire s Being 

Prepared  15  34  2 17 

No  Plan  or 

Procedure  5 11  2 17 


*l)oes  not  add  to  100  percent  because  of  rounding 

5.2  MANAGEMENT  STRUCTURES  FOR  CB  RADIO 

The  introduction  of  CB  resources  into  state  police/state  patrol  agencies  made 
only  a negligible  impact  upon  agency  management.  Respondents  for  only  three 
agencies  Indicated  that  their  agencies  had  made  changes  in  their  organizational 
structures  to  accommodate  the  use  of  CB.  One  agency  respondent  did  not  identi- 
fy the  nature  of  the  change,  and  his  agency  does  not,  in  fact,  appear  to  have 
made  any  substantial  organizational  changes.  Respondents  for  the  two  other 
state  police/state  patrol  agencies  indicated  that  their  agencies'  organiza- 
tional changes  consisted  of  installing  CB  equipment.  The  meaning  of  tliese 
statements  is  not  clear.  It  is  possible  to  speculate,  however,  tliat  these  two 
respondents  recognized  that  using  CB  radio  created  alternate  paths  for  tlio  flow 
of  information  between  members  of  the  public  and  agency  personnel,  and  that 
these  paths  are  more  direct  than  the  ones  used  In  the  past.  The  new  paths  may 
bvpass  controls  on  uses  of  personnel  and  other  resources  normally  imposed  bv 
agency  dispatchers  and  supervisory  personnel. 
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Figure  6-1. 


State  Police/State  Patrol  Agency 
Plans  and  Procedures  for  Use  of  CB  Radio 


The  two  responses  gave  no  Indication,  however,  that  the  agencies  Involved  were 
actually  making  any  effort  to  exercise  discipline  over  these  new  Information- 
flow  paths.  In  fact,  only  one  agency  response  dealt  explicitly  with  this 
Issue  (under  future  hardware  plans  rather  than  under  organizational  structurol . 
Plans  for  that  agency  called  for  Installing  CB  base  station  transceivers  at 
all  fixed  locations  In  an  attempt  to  place  svjpervlsory  personnel  in  control  of 
agencv  resources.  Recognition  of  a possible  problem  by  a very  few  agencies 
simply  emphasizes  the  probable  need  for  most  state  pollce/state  patrol  agencies 
to  develop  Increased  soplilsl  icatlon  In  nkuiaglng  the  use  of  CB. 
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5.3  DECISION  INFORMATION  FOR  CB  RADIO 

Respondents  for  only  a few  state  police/state  patrol  agencies  indicated  that 
their  agencies  collected  information  to  be  used  for  developing  management  poli- 
cies. As  Indicated  in  Table  6-8,  respondents  for  only  four  states  reported 
that  their  agencies  collected  both  operations  information  (numbers  of  calls  by 
type  and  disposition)  and  reliability  information  (maintenance  time  required 
to  keep  CB  transceivers  operating  properly)  ; 13,  operations  Information  only; 
and  four,  reliability  Information  only.  Almost  one-half  of  the  agencies 
reported  that  they  collected  neither  type  of  information. 


Table  6-8.  Types  of  Information  Collected  by 
State  Police/State  Patrol  Agencies 


All 

States 

Complete  State 

-Funded 

Types  of 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent* 

Information 

n 

=44 

n=12 

Operations  and  Reliability 

4 

9 

1 

1 

8 

Statistics 

Operations  Statistics  Only 

** 

13 

30 

5 + 

42 

Reliability  Statitics  Only 

4 

9 

1 

8 

Neither  Operations  nor 

4.4. 

1 

Reliability  Statistics 

20  ' ‘ 

45 

4 

33  1 

No  Answer 

3 

7 

1 

8 1 

*Does  not  add  to  100  percent  because  of  rounding 
**Includes  three  agencies  that  reported  collecting  operational  statistics, 
but  did  not  answer  question  about  reliability  statistics 
■^Includes  one  agency  planning  to  collect  operational  statistics 
■^■^Includes  seven  agencies  that  reported  not  collecting  operational 
statistics,  but  did  not  answer  question  about  reliability  statistics 
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Since  the  levels  of  state  police/state  patrol  agency  involvement  in  CB  opera- 
tions and  maintenance  were  highly  variable,  it  may  be  unrealistic  to  expect 
all  agencies  using  CB  to  collect  statistics  on  operations  and  reliability. 

It  does  not  seem  unreasonable,  however,  to  expect  state  police/state  patrol 
agencies  with  major .investments  in  CB  equipment  to  collect  both  types  of  sta- 
tistics. However,  review  of  information  received  from  the  12  agencies  that 
had  equipped  all  their  cars  with  CB  transceivers  gave  a very  mixed  picture. 

Of  these  12  agencies,  respondents  indicated  that  only  one  collected  both 
operations  and  reliability  statistics;  five,  operations  statistics  only;  and 
one,  reliability  statistics  only.  Of  the  12  agencies,  one-third  reportedly 
collected  neither  type  of  information. 

Even  when  information  is  purportedly  available  it  may  be  of  questionable 
quality.  For  example,  of  the  eight  state  police/state  patrol  agencies  claimed 
by  respondents  to  collect  reliability  statistics,  only  one  gave  a quantita- 
tive measure  of  findings;  the  others  settled  for  "adequate."  "lo\j  maintenance," 
and  similar  qualitative  evaluations.  (According  to  data  collected  by  the 
Minnesota  State  Highway  Patrol,  CB  radios,  which  are  consumer  electronics 
devices,  had  reliabilities  comparable  to  public  safety  radios;  both  types 
required  about  three  hours  of  maintenance  per  year.)  Since  the  cost  of 
maintaining  CB  radios  can  be  a critical  budget  item  for  many  agencies,  it  is 
surprising  that  more  agencies  had  not  collected  quantitative  information  on 
this  aspect  of  their  use.  Similarly,  many  of  the  operations  statistics 
collected  by  state  police/state  patrol  agencies  seem  to  be  less  than  rigorous. 

5.4  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  USING  CB  RADIO 

Another  measure  of  the  sophistication  with  whicli  CB  was  managed  shows  in  tlie 
amounts  of  manpower  reportedly  committed  to  it  by  various  state  police/state 
patrol  agencies.  Despite  the  large  numbers  of  CF  transceivers  Installed  hv 
various  state  police/state  patrol  agencies,  however,  only  the  respondent  for 
the  Tennessee  Department  of  Safety  (TDS)  Indicated  that  his  agency  l\ad  added 
manpower  because  of  its  use  of  CB.  TDS  Installed  CB  transceivers  in  all  500 
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of  its  cars;  It  also  added  two  technicians  to  Install  and  maintain  its  CB 
equipment.  The  addition  of  CB  radios  to  agency  inventories  in  quantities 
comparable  to  their  inventories  of  public  safety  radios,  even  assuming  com- 
parable maintenance  requirements,  is  likely  to  have  an  impact  on  staffing 
levels  presently  unrecognized  by  (or  at  least  not  acknowledged  by)  state 
police/state  patrol  agencies. 

6.  CH/\NNELS  AND  EMISSIONS  USED  BY  STATE  POLICE/STATE  PATROL  AGENCIE.S 

The  channels  monitored  by  state  police/state  patrol  agencies  are  summarized 
in  Table  6-9.  As  indicated  in  the  table,  30  of  the  36  agencies  for  which 
respondents  provided  information  (or  68  percent  of  all  respondents)  moni- 
tored Channel  9.  Of  these  30  agencies,  14  also  monitored  Channel  19  because 


Table  6-9.  Channels  Monitored  by  State  Police/ 
State  Patrol  Agencies 


i 

Channels 

, Monitored 

Number  of 

Agencies 

Reporting 

Percentage 

Channel  9 

14 

32 

Channel  9 and  19 

14 

32 

Channel  9 and  Another  Channel 

2 

5 

Channel  19 

4 

9 

Channe 1 23 

1 

2 

Channel  19  and  23 

1 

2 

N'o  Answer 

8 

18 

n = 44 

of  its  heavy  use  by  truckers  and  other 

drivers,  and  two 

others  monitored 

another  channel,  presumably  selected  by 

officers  because 

it  was  used  locally 

.1 
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by  motorists).  Of  the  agencies  that  monitored  Channels  9 and  19  (or  another 
channel)  either  of  two  arrangements  was  generally  used:  (1)  fixed  locations 
monitored  Channel  9 and  patrol  cars  monitored  Channel  19;  or  (2)  fixed  loca- 
tions monitored  Channel  9 and  patrol  cars  used  CB  radios  with  scanning  re- 
ceivers; which  could  be  set  to  monitor  one  channel,  but  automatically  switched 
to  Channel  9 upon  detection  of  a signal  on  the  latter  channel.  The  information 
supplied  by  respondents  did  not  usually  Identify  the  approach  used;  however, 

CB  radios  with  scanning  receivers  have  recently  become  widely  available,  are 
preferred  for  the  NEAR  program,  and  are  likely  to  be  used  in  more  recent 
installations.  This  approach  was  used,  for  example,  in  the  Illinois  State 
Police  and  California  Highway  Patrol  installations  of  state-funded  mobile 
transceivers . 

Four  of  the  36  state  police/state  patrol  agencies  for  which  Information  was 
available  monitored  only  Channel  19,  while  one  agency  monitored  Channels  19 
and  23,  and  another  agency  monitored  only  Channel  23.  The  use  of  Channel  23 
by  the  Alabama  Highway  Patrol  (in  conjunction  with  Channel  19)  and  by  the 
Mississippi  Highway  Safety  Patrol  (by  Itself)  is  based  upon  channel  23  being 
the  upper  end  of  the  band  available  to  the  CB  Radio  Service  (prior  to  channel 
expansion  on  January  1,  1977)  and,  consequently,  minimizing  Interference  from 
transmissions  in  the  spectrum  above  Channel  23.  (Obviously  the  creation 
of  17  new  channels  will  gradually  invalidate  this  logic  as  CBers  purchase 
and  use  40-channel  transceivers.)  In  the  case  of  the  AHP,  mobile  units 
monitor  Channel  19,  while  fixed  installations  and  volunteers  monitor  Channel 
23. 

The  vast  majority  of  state  police/state  patrol  agencies  used  equipment 
designed  to  transmit  and  receive  amplitude-modulated  (AM),  double  sideband 
signals.  Of  the  41  agencies  for  which  respondents  provided  information,  37 
(or  84  percent  of  all  agencies  that  responded)  used  standard  AM  transceivers. 
(■>00  of  these  agencies  planned  to  install  in  its  fixed  facilities  base  sta- 
tions capable  of  transmitting  hott:  AN  and  single  sideband  (SSB)  signals. 

(■>nlv  four  agencies  (or  9 percent  of  those  ttiat  responded)  were  equipped  to 
transmit  both  AM  and  SSB  signals.  No  agencies  reported  being  equipped  to 
operate  both  in  tiie  CB  Radio  Service  and  in  ttie  General  Mobile  Radio  Service. 
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7.  VOLUNTEER  PROGRAMS  OPERATED  BY  STATE  POLICE/STATE  PATROL  AGENCIES 

Programs  for  using  resources  available  from  volunteer  CBers  fall  into  three 
categories:  (1)  agency  developed  programs  specifically  tailored  to  anticipated 
needs;  (2)  agreements  to  work  with  existing  CB  organizations;  and  (3)  combina- 
tions of  both  approaches.  The  programs  reported  by  respondents  for  state 
police/state  patrol  agencies  are  discussed  below. 

7.1  AGENCY-DEVEIX)PED  PROGRAMS 

Seven  state  police/state  patrol  agencies  had  organized,  or  were  organizing, 
volunteers  to  assist  with  their  operations.  Tliese  volunteer  programs 
displayed  a wide  variety  of  operational  characteristics: 

Alabama  Department  of  Public  Safety  developed  the  Law  Enforcement 
Citizens'  Radio  (LECR)  Net  23,  which  recruited  individuals  who 
used  their  own  CB  equipment  to  monitor  Channel  23  for  emergencv 
reports  and  to  report  hazardous  highway  conditions  they  personally 
observed.  An  estimate  of  10,000  CBers  had  joined  LECR  Net  23. 

Georgia  Department  of  Public  Safety  was  developing  the  Radio  Users 
Send  Halp  (RUSH)  program.  It  was  a new  program,  which  was  intended 
to  recruit  individuals  to  monitor  Channel  9.  Recruitment  was 
through  CB  clubs  and  the  news  .TOdia.  A three-to  four-hour  training 
program  was  being  developed. 

Illinois  State  Police  (ISP)  was  Implementing  its  NEAR  program, 
which  was  designed  to  monitor  Channel  9 for  emergency  reports  and 
requests  from  motorists  for  assistance  (see  Chapter  IV,  Section  2.61 
ISP  county  coordinators  were  recruiting  organized  CB  teams  to  per- 
form these  functions.  A NEAR  training  program  was  being  developed. 

Iowa  State  Patrol  implemented  the  Emergency  Assistance  Radio  System 
(EARS).  EARS  recruited  individual  CBers  to  monitor  Channel  9.  The 
program  provided  members  with  identification,  but  apparently  did 
not  have  a training  program. 

Louisiana  State  Police  was  testing  the  State  Police  Assistance 
Network  (SPAN)  in  Troop  E,  which  was  headquartered  in  Alexandria, 
in  the  central  area  of  the  state.  Individuals  were  recruited 
to  monitor  Channel  9 and  to  report  hazardous  conditions  they 
encountered  while  driving.  SPAN  is  unusual  because  it  performed 
a background  check  on  prospective  members,  and  refused  admission 
to  applicants  considered  questionable.  Applicants  accepted  as 
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SPAN  members  were  assigned  confidential  SPAN  numbers,  which 
they  used  in  communicating  with  authorities.  SPAN  also 
monitored  the  performance  of  its  members;  a serious  breach 
of  discipline  resulted  in  automatic  loss  of  SPAN  membership. 

Despite  these  sophisticated  measures,  SPAN  had  not  developed 
discipline  and  had  not  been  expanded  to  other  areas  of  the 
state. i 

6.  Michigan  State  Police  developed  volunteer  programs  in  some  post 
areas.  All  details  of  these  programs  were  determined  at  the 
post  level,  and  specific  information  on  them  was  not  avail- 
able from  MSP  headquarters. 

7.  Mississippi  Highway  Safety  Patrol  (MHSP)  was  developing  its  Law 
Enforcement  Citizens  Radio  program.  The  Mississippi  LECR 
recruited  CB  teams  through  state  and  regional  CB  organizations. 
Participating  teams  generally  monitored  Channel  9.  (State  per- 
sonnel in  fixed  facilities  and  in  vehicles  monitored  Channel  23.) 

In  addition,  LECR  members  may  be  used  to  man  MHSP  headquarters 
facilities  in  major  emergencies.  Because  teams  participated 

in  Mississippi  LECR,  MHSP  did  not  anticipate  needing  a training 
program. 

In  addition  to  these  seven  programs,  two  other  state  police/state  patrol  agen- 
cies were  also  considering  using  volunteers.  The  Minnesota  State  Highway 
Patrol  (MSHP)  was  considering  using  CBers  in  natural  disasters;  the  South 
Dakota  Highway  Patrol  (SDHP)  anticipated  using  them  as  needed.  The  MSHP 
planned  to  recruit  through  local  CB  organizations;  the  SDHP,  through  local 
patrol  offices.  Neither  MSHP  nor  SDHP  had  developed  specific  details  on 
recruiting,  training,  or  using  CB  volunteers. 

7.2  COOPERATIVE  AGREEMENTS  WITH  CB  ORGANIZATIONS 

In  addition  to  these  agency-organized  programs,  six  state  police/state  patrol 
agencies  (or  14  percent  of  the  agencies  surveyed)  claimed  to  have  developed 
formal  and  informal  working  relations  with  CB  organizations;  four  (or  9 per- 
cent) planned  to  develop  working  relations  with  CB  organizations;  and  the 
remaining  33  had  neither  developed  not  planned  to  develop  such  working  relations. 
Of  the  six  agencies  that  established  ties  to  CB  organizations,  two  had  also 


^Telephone  conversation  with  Tpr.  Charles  Miller,  Louisiana  State  Police, 
November  8,  1977. 
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liovolopoil  ap,on''v-or ti'iuod  programs  (Michigan  State  t’ollce,  Misslssiiipl  tllghwav 
Safi’tv  Patrol').  Tht'  otiicr  four  wc-re  tlic  M.arvlaiul  State  Police  (MSP),  the 
Nebraska  lligliway  Patrol,  Ohio  State  ttlghwav  Patrol,  and  the  Oklahonw  Highway 
Patrol.  Onlv  the  MSP  response  suggested  the  extent  of  agency  involvement 
witl>  volunteer  I'li  groups.  The  MSP  respondent  indic.ited  he  had  working 
relations  with  12  CH  organizations,  but  a listing  of  groups  returned  with 
the  quest ionnai re  Indicated  more  than  100  such  groups.  Some  posts  of  the 
Michigan  State  Police  reportedly  established  working  relations  with  CB  groups, 
but  information  on  these  arrangements  was  not  av.tllable  at  agency  headqu.ar ters . 
The  response  from  the  Ohio  State  Highway  Patrol  indicated  onlv  that  it  had 
working  relations  with  RF.ACT.  Though  this  response  was  not  specific,  the  loiig- 
standing  relationship  between  the  Ohio  State  Highway  Patrol  and  RllACT  is  well 
known.  The  remaining  three  state  police/state  patrol  agencies  diii  not  indi- 
cate the  extent  or  nature  of  their  arrangements  with  volunteer  OB  groups:  how- 
ever, the  response  from  one  of  these  agencies  Indicated  that  its  contacts  were 
info  niia  1 . 

IVo  of  the  four  state  police/state  patrol  agencies  that  planned  to  develop 
contacts  with  volunteer  OB  groups  were  also  developing  agettcy-or lented  pro- 
grams (Illinois  State  Police,  l.oulslana  State  I’ollce).  Responses  from  the 
other  two  agencies  planning  ties  to  OB  groups  (Oalifornia  Highway  Patrol, 
Pennsylvania  State  Police)  were  not  specific  about  the  Intended  nature  and 
extent  of  the.se  ties. 

A relatlvelv  smalt  number  of  agencies  had  or  planned  to  have  workinc,  rela- 
tions with  volunteer  OB  organizations.  Agencies  with  ties  to  OB  organizations 
Included  10  of  the  hh  agencies  surveyed  (or  21  percent  of  the  agencies  for 
which  information  was  available).  Uesponses  from  agencies  claiming  sucli  ties, 
furtliermore , generally  lacked  specificity,  suggesting  that  most  of  them  had 
onlv  limited,  informal  ties  to  volunteer  OB  organl zat ions , 
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a.  STATE  POLICK/STATE  PATROL  AGENCY  ASSESSMENTS  OF  CB  PROBLEMS 


Although  a considerable  commitment  to  using  CB  was  noted  both  In  the  amount 
of  CB  equipment  Installed  and  respondent  attitudes,  only  four  respondents 
(or  9 percent  of  those  surveyed)  Indicated  that  the  CB  Radio  Service  did  not 
require  stronger  control.  Three  of  these  respondents  had  not  experienced 
problems  with  CB,  and  the  fourth  thought  that  CB  could  not  be  controlled. 

A total  of  32  respondents  (or  73  percent  of  those  surveyed)  offered  the 
opinion  that  CB  needed  to  be  controlled  more  tightly.  The  opinions  were 
based  largely  on  the  lack  of  discipline  among  CBers.  Some  respondents  men- 
tioned other  factors  such  as  channel  congestion  and  the  technical  characteris- 
tics of  the  CB  Radio  Service.  Nine  respondents  (or  20  percent  of  those 
surveyed  did  not  express  an  opinion  on  the  need  for  increasing  control  over 
CB  (but  one  of  these  commented  on  the  impossibility  of  effecting  stronger 
controls) . The  most  frequently  suggested  remedial  actions  Included  stronger 
I'cderal  ITuimiun Icat  Ions  Commission  (I’CC)  enforcement  actions  and  Increased 
FCC  effi'rts  to  educate  the  puli  lie  about  good  CB  operating  practices.  A nimiber 
of  respondents  suggested  oltlier  delegating  enforcement  responsibility  to  state 
and  local  giivernmcnt  agencies,  or  giving  emergency  services  agencies  control 
I'vi’r  tlu;'  use  iif  some  channels  in  emergency  situations. 

In  evaluating  the  problems  of  using  CB  radio  to  support  emergency  operations, 
JB  of  44  state  police/state  patrol  agency  respondents  indicated  that  false 
reports  transmitted  by  CBers  were  a negligible  problem  (see  Table  6-10.)  A 
total  of  11  agency  respondents  (or  25  percent  of  all  respondents)  Indicated 
that  erroneous  reports  caused  moderate  or  severe  problems.  The  ’•espondent 
for  the  Kentticky  State  Police,  who  considered  false  reports  to  cause  negli- 
gible problems.  Indicated  that  good  police  dispatchers  can  detect  such 
reports — an  attitude  commonly  expressed  by  public  safety  dispatchers  who 
normally  interact  with  the  public  over  the  telephone,  but  rarely  expressed 
about  interactions  over  CB  channels.  In  contrast,  the  Louisiana  .State  Police 
respondent,  who  rated  the  problem  as  severe.  Indicated  that  his  agency 
required  two  separate  CB  reports  before  it  would  respond. 
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Negl Igible 
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Severe 
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PnkiU'wn 

■> 
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i\  ” 44 

t'oiwo  f>;i‘iu-o  of  orowils  at  tlio  soono  of  an  omoi>;oiu-v  was  anotl\or  rolativoly 
oommonlv  oxpo r loucoil  problom  roportoil  by  stalo  pol  loo/stato  \ialrol  ay,oiu-y 
ri'spomloiUs.  A total  of  2h  r«>spoiuloiU s r<'portoil  tholi'  a^onolos  hail  iioti'il 
that  thV'fs  woro  drawn  to  onu'rxoni’v  Uu-atlons  by  Information  transmit  tod  ovor 
I'b  radios  tsoo  Tablo  b-lla).  itf  tlioso  2h  agonvios,  rospinuloitt s'  for  lb 
ri'portovl  that  t lu>  ri’snltant  pn>bl»>ms  wori>  nogliglblo  onos;  In  contrast,  a 
total  of  S agoncv  rospondoiits  for  I')  percent  of  thosi'  reporting  problems  of 
I'H-cansed  crowd  convergence')  Indlcati'il  that  thov  consldt'red  the  problems 
MK>derati'  to  st'verc  ones  (see  Table  b-llb").  A number  of  agenev  respondents 
expresseil  the  opinion  tliat  tlu'V  l\>ui  to  recognize  a\»d  plan  lor  the  prol'lem. 
riie  Maine  Stati'  Police,  In  fact,  repiirted  using  I'b  to  warn  CBers  to  stav 
awav  from  eim-rgencv  operations. 

IVo  I'tht'r  tvpt's  of  problems — clearing  emergi'ucy  chanm'ls  and  temporarily 
stopping,  the  reporting  of  patrol  car  locatli'ns — hail  not  been  i'nia'iuiter<‘d  bv 
very  many  state  pol  ice 'st.ite  p.atrol  .agencies.  I'nlv  11  state  pol  lce/stat*‘ 
p.itrol  agenev  respondents  for  2S  percent  of  all  respondents)  reported  their 
agencies  l\ad  tried  to  cle.ir  tdt  ch.mnels  for  emergenev  traffic;  J1  other 
respondents  (or  71'  penn-nt)  imllcateil  tinat  their  agencies  l)ad  not  nuule  siu'li 
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Table  6-1 1 . Crowds  Attracted  to  Emergencies  by  CB  as  Observed 
by  State  Police/State  Patrol  Agencies 


Table 

6-1  la.  Experience 

Table  6- 11b 

. Severity 

of  Problems 

Number  of 

Number  of 

t'xpe  r lenced 

Agencies 

Severity  of 

Agencies 

Crowds 

Reporting 

Percentage 

Problems 

Reporting 

Percentage 

Yes 

26 

59 

Negl iglble 

16 

62 

No 

15 

34 

Moderate 

1 

4 

Seve re 

4 

15 

Pnknown 

i' 

3 

7 

Unknown 

12 

16 

n = 44  n = 44 


attempts;  and  two  respondents  (or  5 percent)  did  not  know  whether  their 
agencies  had  attempted  to  clear  channels.  Of  the  11  agencies  that  had  tried 
to  get  routine  traffic  off  CB  channels,  respondents  for  six  agencies  (or  55 
percent)  indicated  negligible  problems,  while  respondents  for  five  agencies 
(or  45  percent)  indicated  moderate  or  severe  problems.  The  number  of  respon- 
ilents  wlui  reported  efforts  to  clear  CB  channels  was,  unfortunately,  small 
nuiking  It  difficult  to  draw  conclusions  from  their  experiences.  Again, 
interesting  contrasts  were  noted.  Tlte  respi>ndent  for  the  Alabama  Department 
of  Public  Safety,  who  rated  the  problem  as  severe,  attributed  his  agency's 
d i f f ii'ul  t ies  to  claims  of  squatters'  riglits  by  individuals  hostile  to  law  en- 
fori'cment  agencies.  The  Arizona  Highway  Patrol  respondent,  wlio  rated  the 
problems  as  negligible,  commented  tliat  ti\e  greatest  difficulties  came  from 
people,  unaware  of  the  emergency,  who  arrived  in  the  area  and  attempted  to 
use  a previously  cleared  channel. 

Respondents  from  21  agencies  (or  27  percent  of  those  surveyed)  indicated  that 
they  knew  of  attempts  by  their  agencies  to  stop  CBers  temporarily  from  trans- 
mitting the  locations  of  patrol  cars  (known  as  .Smokey  blackouts);  31  respondents 
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(70  porciMU)  liidlcatiiii  thoir  a>;encies  had  not  attempted  to  Impose  SnK'key 
blackouts;  and  one  respondent  did  not  know  whether  his  agency  had  made  such 
an  attempt.  .Xniong  those  respondents  whose  agencies  had  instituted  Smokev 
hlackonts,  10  (or  83  percent)  felt  the  problems  encountered  were  negligible, 
an^l  the  other  two  (or  17  percent)  felt  the  problems  were  moderate  or  severe. 

As  was  the  case  with  efforts  to  clear  CB  ctuinnels  for  emergency  traffic,  tlie 
relatively  small  number  of  agencies  that  attempted  to  institute  Smokey  black- 
outs makes  it  difficult  to  extrapolate  their  experiences  to  other  situations. 
Many  of  the  respondents  wlio  indicated  no  experieitio,  furthermore,  .stated  tlielr 
agencies  had  policies  against  such  effort.s.  The  very  approach,  moreover,  has 
come  into  quest  ion,  since  c-urrenl  .agency  experienci'  li.is  tended  t.^  miitlmize 
the  accuracy  of  Smokey  reports  and  has  discounted  the  value  of  efforts  to 
suppress  them. 

9 . .ATTITUDES  OF  STATK  POLICE/STATK  PATROl.  AtlKNClHS  TOWARf)  ALTERNATIVE  CB 
PROPOSALS 

A series  of  questions  about  organizing  the  CB  Radio  Service  for  use  in  emer- 
gi’ncv  operations  brought  generally  unfavorable  responses  from  state  police, 7 
state  patrol  agency  respondents.  Tliese  responses  are  suimmirtzed  in  Table  b-12. 

A question  .ibout  the  desirability  of  increasing  the  number  of  channels  avail- 
able to  the  CB  Radio  Service  was  opposed  by  respondents  from  2b  of  44  agencies. 
Another  question  on  the  need  to  create  a new  service  (such  as  that  proposed 
for  spectrum  in  the  220  MHz  region),  brought  negative  responses  from  23  of  44 
respondents  and  positive  ones  from  only  nine  respondents.  Those  who  advocated 
tlie  new  service  saw  it  primarily  as  .solving  the  technical  problems  of  the  CB 
Radio  .Service.  Those  respondents  opposing  the  new  service  generally  felt  tltat 
the  CB  K.idiv>  Service  was  .idequ.iti'  for  their  needs  and  tliat  the  new  service 
would  bi'  ti'ci  expensive  to  achieve  a widespread  distribution  of  et|uipment. 

A propos.il  to  cre.ite  .a  (Mi  c.ip.ab  i 1 i tv  similar  to  the  K.-ulio  Amateur  Civil 
I'mi'rgencv  .Service  (RAIT'.S)  biamght  negative  responses  from  23  respondi'u  t s . 

Tliose  opposing  creation  of  sucli  .i  CB  cat'abilitv  gi'ner.illv  angued  th.it  CBi'rs 


Table  6-12.  Responses  of  State  Police/State  Patrol 
Agencies  to  Alternative  CB  Proposals 


Proposal 

Agree 
Number  of 
Agencies 

Per- 

centage 

Disagree 

Number  of  Per- 
Agencies  centage 

No  Opinion 

Number  of  Per- 
Agencies  centage 

Need  to  Increase 
CB  Channels 

8 

18 

26 

59 

10 

23 

Need  to  Create 

New  Service 

9 

20 

23 

52 

12 

27 

Need  for  RACES- 
Like  Capabilities 

11 

25 

18 

41 

15 

34 

Need  to  Develop 
Support  Organi- 
zations 

14 

32 

16 

36 

14 

32 

n = 44 

*Percentages  do  not  add  to  100  because  of  rounding 

lacked  discipline  or  that  the  necessary  capabilities  already  existed  in  estab- 
lished CB  organizations.  Respondents  favoring  the  creation  of  such  a capa- 
bility and  who  stated  opinions,  felt  that  such  a capability  would  impose  dis- 
cipline on  CBers.  In  general,  however,  the  respondents  appeared  to  have  little 
grasp  of  RACES  operations. 

Finally,  a question  about  developing  civil  preparedness  support  organizations 
to  further  the  emergency  use  of  CB  was  endorsed  by  respondents  from  16  agen- 
cies and  opposed  by  respondents  from  14  agencies;  14  respondents  did  not 
express  opinions.  In  general,  as  was  the  case  with  state  and  local  civil  pre- 
paredness agencies,  respondents  generally  viewed  the  proposed  organizations  as 
operational;  however,  the  questionnaire  tried  to  express  the  concept  of  organi- 
zations with  information-exchange  functions  that  would  not  operate  during 
actual  emergencies.  The  faulty  interpretation  of  the  question  generally  throws 
the  responses  into  question. 
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10.  CB  USE  BY  OTHER  STATE-LEVEL  AGENCIES 


State  agencies  other  than  state  police/ state  patrol  agencies  and  state  civil 
preparedness  agencies  were  in  the  process  of  adopting  CB  equipment.  A 
partial  list  of  agencies  using  CB  radio  was  assembled  from  state  police/state 
patrol  agency  and  state  civil  preparedness  agency  questionnaire  responses,  as 
well  as  from  current  literature.  The  list  is  presented  in  Table  6-13.  In 
addition,  state  police-state  patrol  respondents  indicated  that  agencies  in 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Washington  were  also  vising  CB,  but  failed  to 
Identify  the  specific  agencies  or  uses.  Suhsequest  effort  did  not  produce  any 
additional  information  for  these  tliree  states. 

In  general,  adoption  of  CB  was  occurring  in  those  agencies  that  (1)  dealt  with 
the  motoring  public,  or  (2)  tiad  law  enforcement  functions.  Table  6-13  sliows 
that  at  least  eight  state  agencies  with  responsibilities  for  enforcing  fisli  and 
game  laws  were  making  some  use  of  CB.  These  agencies  used  CB  to  aid  hunters, 
flstiermen,  and  other  recreationists;  to  receive  reports  of  fish  and  game  viola- 
tions from  members  of  the  public;  and  to  monitor  attempts  to  coordinate  poaching 
efforts  tlirough  CB  radio.  The  table  also  shows  that  agencies  responsible  for 
highway  operations  and  maintenance  in  at  least  seven  states  were  also  using  CB 
to  provide  assistance  to  motorists  and  to  receive  inforimition  on  hazardous 
cond i t ions. 

Other  uses  appeared  more  sporadically.  Tlie  California  Department  of  Forestry 
was  receiving  reports  of  wildland  fire  starts  from  organized  volunteer  fire 
spotters,  and  was  considering  broadening  its  use  of  CB.  Illinois,  New  Mexico, 
and  South  Dakota  agencies  responsible  for  licensing  motor  carriers  and  for 
enforcing  weight  limits  and  other  restrictions  were  using  CB  in  their  enforce- 
ment efforts.  The  West  Virginia  Department  of  Commerce  had  developed  a CB 
network  to  provide  Information  to  touri  ts  in  the  state. 

Reported  levels  of  use  were  highly  variable.  Tlie  Wyoming  IX’partment  of  C.ame 
and  Fish  was  funded  by  the  state,  and  all  wardens  were  eciul|iped  with  AO-channel 
transceivers.^  Installations  in  Illinois  were  accomplished  under  the  NEAR 

^"New  Equipment  Aid  in  Law  Enforcement:  S9  CB  NewswIre,"  CB  Radio/S9,  Vol . 18, 
No.  3,  March  1978,  p.  9. 
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Table  6-13.  State  Agencies  Using  CB 


Functions 

State 

Fish  and 
Came 

Highways 

Other 

California 

X 

Forestry 

Illinois 

X 

Secretary  of  State 

Iowa 

X 

Georgia 

X 

Louisiana 

X 

Maryland 

X 

Minnesota 

X 

Parks 

Mississippi 

X 

New  Mexico 

X 

Motor  Transportation; 
Emergency  Medical  Ser- 
vices 

New  York 

X 

North  Dakota 

X 

South  Dakota 

X 

Attorney  General 

Vermont 

X 

West  Virginia 

Wyoming 

X 

X 

Commerce  (Tourism) 

program  (see  Cliapter  IV,  Section  2.6).  The  West  Virginia  tourism  network 
involved  businesses  serving  tourists,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  volunteers. 

In  most  other  cases,  installations  Involved  staff  members'  own  equipment.  It 
is  possible,  however,  to  anticipate  future  expansions  parallelling  the  course 
of  CB  use  by  state  police/state  patrol  agencies  in  which  state- f urnished  CB 
equipment  will  eventually  supplement  or  even  replace  employee- furnished 
equipment . 
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Overall,  the  observed  uses  of  CB  equipment  by  state  police  and  state  highway 
patrol  agencies  has  become  so  extensive — and  is  growing  so  rapidly — that  it  is 
unlikely  CB  will  cease  to  be  an  Important  component  of  law  enforcement  and 
highway  traffic  safety  operations.  Other  agencies  also  seem  to  be  following 
the  lead  of  the  law  enforcement  and  traffic  safety  agencies.  The  availability 
of  CB  radio  through  state-level  agencies,  especially  those  concerned  with 
vehicular  travel,  potentially  provides  civil  preparedness  agencies  with  new  and 
powerful  means  of  reaching  the  public  in  emergencies  including  crisis 
relocation  situations. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


I 


CAPABILITIES  OF  VOLUNTEER  CB  ORGANIZATIONS  TO 
PERFORM  EMERGENCY  SERVICES 

Volunteer  organizations  operating  in  the  CB  Radio  Service  are  of  considerable 
potential  Interest  to  civil  preparedness  authorities.  While  relatively  few 
CBers  belong  to  volunteer  CB  organizations,  these  organizations  provide  the  most 
effective  means  of  reaching  some  of  the  most  responsible  and  experienced  CBers. 
At  federal  and  state  levels,  national  CB  organizations  provide  the  means  by 
which  DCPA  and  state  civil  preparedness  agencies  can  Implement  overall  plans 
for  organizing  and  using  CB  volunteers  and  CB  equipment  in  emergencies.  At 
county  and  city  levels,  local  components  of  national  CB  organizations,  as  well 
as  purely  local  CB  organizations,  are  prime  sources  of  both  personnel  and 
equipment  for  civil  preparedness  agencies  to  use  in  emergencies. 

This  chapter  contains  brief  reviews  of  two  disasters  in  which  CB  volunteers 
participated — the  tornado  that  struck  Omaha,  Nebraska,  on  May  6,  1976;  and  the 
flash  flood  that  struck  Big  Thompson  Canyon  near  Loveland,  Colorado,  July  31, 
1976.  These  reviews  are  designed  to  illustrate  significant  factors  to  be 
considered  in  using  CB  volunteers  in  a nuclear  attack  or  in  other,  nonwar 
emergencies.  The  factors  are  stated  as  inputs  to  possible  future  DCPA 
guidance  on  the  emergency  use  of  CB.  They  are  also  included  in  a draft 
Civil  Preparedness  Circular  on  CB,  which  appears  in  Appendix  B. 

The  chapter  also  includes  a discussion  of  the  characteristics  of  volunteer  CB 
organizations  and  programs,  emphasizing  those  that  must  be  considered  in  iden- 
tifying organizations  suitable  to  participate  in  future  DCPA  programs.  (Note 
that  Chapter  VIII  Includes  the  findings  of  a survey  of  CB  teams  organized  by 
REACT  International,  Inc.,  and  by  the  ALERT  Section  of  the  American  Citizens 
Band  Operators  Association,  Inc.  The  information  in  Chapter  VIII  supplements 
material  presented  in  this  chapter.) 

Finally,  Chapter  VII  concludes  with  a discussion  of  the  potential  role  of  truck 
stops  in  using  CB  during  emergency  situations,  especially  those  involving  the 
relocation  of  large  numbers  of  people  from  risk  areas  to  host  areas  during  a 
period  of  International  crisis.  Wlille  truck  stops  are  commercial  operations, 
they  have  some  interesting  capabilities  for  communicating  wltli  members  of  the 
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general  public  as  well  as  with  participants  in  volunteer  CB  organizations. 
These  roles  would  almost  certainly  be  performed — short  of  takeover  by  the 
federal  government  in  a national  emergency — on  a voluntary  basis. 
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1.  VOLUNTEER  PARTICIPATION  IN  DISASTERS 

The  two  disasters  reviewed  during  preparation  of  this  report  differ  primarily 
In  two  critical  respects — extent  of  advanced  preparation,  and  consequent 
effectiveness  of  emergency  operations.  The  emphasis  in  the  following  dis- 
cussions is  on  the  use  of  CB  to  support  emergency  operations. 

The  response  to  the  Omaha  tornado  was  characterized  by  effective  advanced 
planning  as  well  as  by  activation  of  the  plan  well  in  advance  of  the  onset  of 
the  actual  storm.  The  use  of  CB  volunteers  was  part  of  both  the  advanced  plan 
and  the  anticipatory  response.  Civil  preparedness  actions  in  the  Big  Thompson 
Canyon  flood  did  not  Include  such  detailed  advanced  planning,  and  the  need 
for  a concerted  emergency  response  to  the  rainstorm  that  triggered  the  flood 
was  not  recognized  until  well  into  the  storm.  Planning  for  the  use  of  volun- 
teer CBers  had  not  occurred,  and  they  proved  to  be  a mixed  blessing. 

1 . 1 (TMAHA  TORNADO^ 

The  Omaha  tornado  occurred  in  an  area  periodically  impacted  by  tornadoes.  The 
tornado  threat  had  created  a high  level  of  public  awareness.  Advanced  prepara- 
tions included: 

• Arrangements  with  local  news  media  to  disseminate  background 
information  on  tornado  protective  responses 

• Arrangements  among  the  Douglas  County-Omaha  Civil  Defense 
Agency,  the  Omaha  Weather  Service  Forecast  Office  of  the 
National  Weather  Service,  and  local  broadcast  stations  for 
the  prompt  dissemination  of  tornado  watches  and  warnings 

• In-place  sirens  covering  90  percent  of  Omaha's  population, 
and  tone-actuated  warning  receivers  in  schools,  businesses, 
and  industrial  plants 


Sfaterlal  in  this  section  was  developed  from  National  Weather  Service,  The 
Omaha  Tornado,  May  6,  1975,  n.d.,  and  "Tornado,"  CB  Magazine,  February  1977, 
pp. 30-32,  94. 
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• Assignment  of  responsibilities  to  the  Douglas  County 
REACT  Team  and  local  amateur  radio  operators  to  per- 
form as  tornado  spotters  in  the  National  Weather 
Service  SKYWARN  program 

In  addition,  the  entire  mechanism  was  exercised  about  six  weeks  earlier  by  a 
small  tornado,  which  did  no  damage,  but  which  put  the  whole  system  into 
operation. 

The  day  of  the  tornado,  the  National  Weather  Service  activated  the  system  by 
declaring  a tornado  watch.  Radio  and  television  stations  broadcast  informa- 
tion about  the  watch  for  several  hours.  A report  from  the  Douglas  County 
REACT  Team  signalled  the  initial  impact  of  the  tornado.  The  National  Weather 
Service  then  Issued  a tornado  warning,  which  was  broadcast  by  radio  and 
television  stations. 

Advanced  preparation,  an  early  declaration  of  a tornado  watch,  and  a prompt 
warning  reduced  loss  of  life  to  three  deaths  and  about  200  tornado  injuries, 
most  of  them  minor  ones.  The  potential  for  death  and  injury  was,  however, 
much  higher,  since  over  2,000  homes  and  apartments  were  destroyed;  an  ele- 
mentary school  was  destroyed,  and  a junior  high  school,  extensively  damaged; 
part  of  a local  hospital  was  also  destroyed;  and  extensive  damage  was  done 
to  many  businesses. 

After  the  impact  of  the  tornado,  Douglas  County  REDACT  Team  members  provided 
field  reports  on  the  damage  and  relayed  requests  for  assistance.  They  also 
assisted  police  in  limiting  public  access  to  damaged  areas,  a function  they 
continued  to  perform  after  the  Nebraska  National  Guard  assumed  responsibility 
for  perimeter  control.  Finally,  in  the  absence  of  telephone  service,  REACT 
team  members  and  unaffiliated  CB  volunteers  in  their  vehicles  handled  healtli 
and  welfare  traffic.  Authorities  recleved  queries  about  the  whereabouts  and 
well  being  of  Individuals  and  fiunllles  and  passed  them  to  CB-equipped  mobile 
units  In  the  appropriate  neighborhoods;  the  mobile  units  located  the  parties 
In  question  and  reported  back.  Long-haul  health  and  welfare  traffic  was 
handled  througli  Red  Cross,  Civil  Air  Patrol,  and  amateur  radio  communications. 
The  postdisaster  role  of  the  Douglas  County  REACT  Team  had  not  been  planned 
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ia  advance  and  had  to  be  Improvised.  The  Improvizatlon  was  largely  success- 
ful, probably  because  of  other  planning  efforts  and  operational  experience. 


A postdisaster  critique  by  the  Douglas  County  REDACT  Team  and  other  organi- 
zations indicated  that  procedures  had  to  be  instituted  to  seek  the  release 
of  more  volunteers  from  work  during  an  emergency  period.  Excessive  electri- 
cal interference  from  the  approaching  tornado  impeded  good  radio  communica- 
tions among  CBers;  goals  were  established  to  acquire  equipment  transmitting 
single  sideband  (SSB)  signals  to  obtain  better  noise  rejection.  Joint  use 
of  the  same  WL^rking  channel  by  REACT  and  a local  CB  group — Citizens  Band 
Communicators — eased  coordination  between  the  two  groups,  but  caused  some 
interference  between  them.  A decision  was  made  to  separate  the  networks; 
designated  base  stations  would  monitor  both  networks  and  pass  information 
between  them.  In  addition,  detailed  plans  were  developed  for  reporting 
damage  assessment  information  after  a tornado  had  touched  down.  These  plans 
included  provisions  for  bypassing  the  911  systems  which  was  likely  to  become 
overloaded . Detailed  plans  were  also  developed  for  handling  health  and  wel- 
fare traffic  following  a disaster. 

1.2  BIG  THOMPSON  CANYON  FLOOD^ 

The  flood  occurred  in  a recreation  area  primarily  consisting  of  summer  homes, 
motels,  and  resorts.  The  affected  population  included  about  600  permanent 
residents,  about  1,200  summer  residents,  and  about  700  transients.  The  area 
was  not  considered  disaster-prone;  authorities  did  not  recognize  the  severity  of 
flood  threat  in  advance.  When  they  did,  communications  for  reaching  the 

Slaterial  in  this  section  was  developed  from  a telephone  conversation  with 
Sheriff  Robert  Watson,  Larimer  County,  Ft.  Collins,  Colorado,  February  17, 

1^78;  and  from  personal  meetings  with  Sgt.  Patrick  McCosh,  Communications 
Officer,  Larimer  County  Sheriff's  Office,  Ft,  Collins,  September  15,  1977, 

I.t . Marvin  C.  Schlageter,  Supervisor,  Larimer  County  Troop,  Colorado  State 
Patrol,  Ft.  Collins,  September  15,  1977;  and  H.J.  Peterson,  Regional  Field 
Specialist,  and  John  Lukins,  Planner,  DCPA  Region  Six,  Denver,  Colorado, 
November  3,  1977.  Additional  information  was  obtained  from  E.  G.  Gruntfest, 
What  People  Did  during  the  Big  Thompson  Flood,  Institute  of  Behavioral  Science, 
I’niversity  of  Colorado,  Working  Paper  32,  August  1977. 
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I'l'oplo  tlu'o.iti'MOil  hv  It  wore  limited.  l'\>r  ex;iniplo,  public  s;il'ety  commvin  i c.'>- 
lioiis  are  limited  bv  a blind  spot  In  tlie  narrowe.st  area  of  the  canyon,  hack- 
ln>;  experience  wltli  the  flood  hazard  in  Hlg  Tlnmipson  Canyon,  furthermore,  manv 
I'eople  altenn'ted  to  leave  instead  of  seeking  high  ground.  The  flood  killed 
ai  least  1 lb  people  and  destroyed  many  homes  and  recreational  establishments. 

I'll  appears  to  have  played  some  role  in  passing  inlormatlon  among  (u'ople  ist'Iati'd 
in  the  c.'invon  during  the  period  of  flooding.  In  addition,  peojile  in  the  canvon 
used  CIl  to  coordinate  their  own  rescue  efforts  and  to  pass  damagt'  assessments 
and  requests  for  .isslstance  to  those  pi'ovidlng  outside  reliel.  I'hese  «'l  forts 
were  unplanned,  of  course,  but  an'  gener.illy  regarded  as  having  been  succi’sstnl. 
In  fact,  till'  govi'rnor  of  Coloradi'  presented  a citation  to  a resident  o1  Kstes 
Park  for  her  handling  ol  emergencv  Cll  tratfic. 

After  Ihi'  flood  subsided,  outside  search  and  rescue  efforts  began,  lol lowed 
bv  el  forts  to  provide  short-term  relief  lor  flood  victims.  Some  major  communi- 
cations pri'blems  occurred.  for  example,  personnel  frimi  tiu'  l.arlmer  Countv 
Slieilfl's  I'll  ice  could  not  communicate  directly  by  radio  with  I'orsonnel  I rom 
the  t'olorado  State  Patrol  because  Ihev  did  not  sh.are  ;i  common  Ifequi'iicv. 
hlsaster  oper.it  ions  brouglit  In  many  Cli-ei|n  1 pment  volunteers.  It  .iiipears  that 
some  ol  these  volunteers  c.ime  in  organized  groups,  while  otlu'rs  came  .is  un- 
all  iliati'd  Individuals.  It  .also  ai'pears  that  volunteers  cami-  both  as  CUiMs 
(to  provide  commnni  c.at  1 oils') , and  in  other  roles  (lor  example,  as  ''t-wliee  I -d  i i vt’ 
clubs),  but  brought  Cl)  r.adlos  with  them.  Since  the  ellort  to  use  Cll  in  the 
ettu'rgi’ucv  operations  was  not  preplanned,  however,  it  has  been  impossible  to 
determliu'  fi'll.iblv  the  numbers  and  identities  of  volunteers. 

Pro  1 1 111  I narv  investigation  indicated  a large  numbi'r  ol  "horror  stories"  .about 
problems  caused  bv  Cllers.  Attempts  li'  t r.u'e  tliesi'  stories  to  their  sources 
geneiallv  ri'sulted  in  I .ar  dillerent  .accounts  ot  situations  th.an  the  orlg- 
v'.ln.il  lu'.irs.iv  versions.  for  examiile,  a story  was  I'licoimt  ereil  repi'.itedlv  that 
I Di'i  s hail  Installed  an  unauthorized  ro.adbloi'k  and  li.ad  stopped  ,a  r.anking  t'oloradi' 
• tate  Patrol  (CSPl  otilcer  — usual  Iv  identitled  In  the  storv  .as  the  c.ipt.iln  in 
itva'  v'l  the  oper.at  ion.  (Jiierles  loc.ati’d  the  oil  lei’s  iiu’olvod.  In  .ictiialitv. 
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iho  roadblock  was  probably  authorized  to  divert  traffic  temporarily  around  a 
congested  intersection  near  Che  Loveland  field  command  post  for  flood  opera- 
tions. Its  inception  was  not  recorded  by  command  post  personnel.  The  road- 
block was  monitored,  however,  by  CSP  personnel.  It  was  maintained  effectively 
overnight  by  a succession  of  CB  volunteers,  who  passed  instructions  orally. 

Only  wheii  a CSP  lieutenant  had  contact  with  roadblock  personnel  did  he  deter- 
mine that  the  roadblock  had  outlasted  its  usefulness  by  many  hours.  In  this 
particular  case,  authorities  did  not  provide  adequate  supervision  of  volun- 
teers: and  the  volunteers  were  not  sufficiently  aware  of  operational  procedures 
to  realize  that  their  services  could  be  better  used  elsewhere.  Most  other 
stories  of  problems  caused  by  CBers  were  also  traced  to  their  origins  and  proved 
to  have  resulted  from  similar  failures  to  communicate. 

Only  one  major  failure  was  verified.  A CBer  transmitted  several  warnings  about 
the  rupture  of  an  upstream  dam  and  a consequent  second  flood.  These  reports 
reached  the  news  media  and  required  authorities  to  confirm  the  integrity  of  the 
dam.  The  false  reports  were  apparently  transmitted  maliciously,  probably 
by  a single  individual.  These  reports  led  the  officer  in  charge  of  disaster 
operations  to  call  CBers  together  and  to  order  their  operations  suspended, 
wliicli  resulted  In  subsequent  CB  activities  being  limited  to  very  localized 
support  efforts,  mostly  in  the  Estes  Park  area. 

Informal  review  of  emergency  operations  during  the  Big  Thompson  Canyon  flood 
ci’nvlnced  major  state  and  local  emergency  services  participants  that  CBers 
and  their  equipment  had  value  In  disaster  situations.  It  was  decided,  further- 
more, that  use  of  the  CB  Radio  Service  had  to  be  organized  In  order  to  stimulate 
effective  support  and  to  inhibit  inappropriate  actions.  To  date,  however, 
no  effort  has  been  made  to  implement  such  organized  CB  support. 
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1.3  FACTORS  TO  BK  INCLUDED  IN  DCPA  GUIDANCE  FOR  VOlUNTEFJIS  IN  EMERGENCY 

OPERATIONS 

Tlie  two  spocific  examples  discussed  above  of  using  CBers  to  support  emergency 
operations  do  not  provide  a rigorous  base  for  all  such  uses.  They  Illustrate 
many  of  the  factors,  however,  that  must  be  Incorporated  Into  DCPA  emergency 
preparedness  guidance  and  carried  over  Into  local  efforts  to  use  CB,  If  CBers 
are  to  participate  effectively  in  emergency  operations.  These  factors  include: 

1.  Advanced  Planning.  The  probability  of  successful  emergency 
operations  involving  CB  (and  all  other  emergency  resources, 
both  volunteer  and  professional)  is  markedly  Increased  if 
plans  for  these  operations  are  prepared  in  advance.  Plans 
should  define  tasks  appropriate  for  CBers  and  their  equip- 
ment. They  should  also  define  their  relationships  to  other 
volunteers  (such  as  radio  amateurs)  and  to  professional 
components.  Since  some  of  the  benefits  of  emergency  opera- 
tions plans  accrue  from  the  process  of  planning  (and  since 
the  problems  of  using  CBers  and  other  volunteers  differ 
from  those  involved  in  using  professional  emergency  services 
personnel),  it  is  important  that  key  CBers  be  identified 
prior  to  development  of  plans  and  that  they  be  involved  in 
the  planning  process.  Plans  should  provide  for  all  phases 
of  emergencies  from  crisis  buildup  (when  advanced  notice 

is  available)  through  onset  to  recovery  and  demobilization. 

The  Omaha  tornado  plan  for  using  CB  failed  to  provide  for 
postwarning  operations,  but  the  strength  of  planning  for 
earlier  operational  phases  carried  over  into  phases  of 
emergency  operations  for  which  planning  had  not  been  accom- 
plished. 

2.  Adoption  or  Development  of  Volunteer  CB  Component.  Once  the 
appropriate  CBers  have  been  identified,  it  is  necessary  to 
incorporate  them  into  civil  preparedness  forces.  This  can 
be  done  by  adopting  existing  organizations  as  was  done  with 
the  Douglas  County  REACT  Team  and  the  Citizens  Band  Communi- 
cators by  the  Douglas  County-Omaha  Civil  Defense  Agency. 
liRiile  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  merge  such  volunteer 
organizations  into  civil  preparedness  agencies,  it  appears 
preferable  to  maintain  the  separate  identities  of  preexisting 
CB  organizations,  since  these  identities  have  often  been 
developed  over  extended  periods  and  are  of  real  value  in 
maintaining  strong,  disciplined  volunteer  organizations, 

Wliere  suitable  CB  organizations  do  not  already  exist,  it  is 
necessary  to  develop  them  by  recruiting  key  leaders  and 
letting  them  recruit  additional  members.  To  minimize 
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the  possibility  of  vigilantism  and  other  counterproductive 
behavior.  It  is  desirable  to  recruit  members  as  broadly 
as  possible,  avoiding  building  an  organization  out  of  a 
small  clique.  Even  when  new  CB  organizations  are  developed, 
it  may  be  desirable,  both  administratively  and  operationally, 
to  allow  them  some  degree  of  separation  from  the  parent  civil 
preparedness  agencies. 

3.  Training.  In  order  to  assure  that  CBers  (and  other  emergency 
personnel)  are  adequately  prepared  to  carry  out  planned 
functions,  it  is  essential  that  they  be  trained  in  their 
assignments.  IVhenever  possible,  training  should  involve 
both  CBers  (and  other  volunteers)  and  emergency  services 
professionals.  This  joint  training  increases  mutual 
understanding  of  roles  and  capabilities.  Efforts  should  be 
made  to  use  simulation  exercises  to  give  realistic  field 
experience  to  volunteer  and  nonvolunteer  emergency  services 
components . 

4.  Operational  Experience.  Since  a plan  prepared  and  put  on 
the  shelf,  and  training  completed  but  unused,  are  both  soon  for- 
gotten, it  is  important  that  any  plan  for  using  CBers  in 
emergency  operations  provide  them  with  ongoing  activities. 

This  is  particularly  true  for  areas  with  limited  disaster 
hazards  and  for  nuclear  attack  plans.  Operational  activities 
should  involve  routine  low-stress  functions  to  strengthen 
organizational  ties  and  build  discipline  by  weeding  out 
those  who  cannot  (or  will  not)  perform  according  to  agency 
rules.  The  typical  Channel  9 monitoring  activities,  coupled 
with  support  of  public  functions  such  as  parades  and  fairs, 
provide  suitable  day-to-day  tasks.  These  activities  should 
also  include  activities  in  more  stressful  emergencies  as 
they  arise.  Activities  in  large  fires  or  accidents  provide 
these  more  advanced  types  of  experiences.  The  Douglas 
County  REACT  Team's  role  in  tornado  watches  also  appears 
to  be  representative  of  these  higher  stress  functions. 

To  the  extent  possible,  these  various  activities  should  be 
in  conjunction  with  public  safety  and  other  emergency 
service  agencies  to  cement  smooth  working  relationships 
between  volunteers  and  professionals. 

5.  Instructions  and  Supervision.  In  order  to  avoid  the  kind 
of  problems  that  arose  among  volunteer  CBers  in  the  Big 
Thompson  Canyon  flood,  it  is  essential  that  CBers  (and  all 
other  volunteers)  be  provided  with  adequate  instructions 
and  appropriate  supervision.  To  some  extent,  mutual 
familiarity  between  volunteers  and  professionals  will  reduce 
misunderstandings  among  them,  but  it  is  always  necessary  to 
assure  that  volunteers  are  assigned  tasks  they  can  perform 
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effectively.  Those  not  beinj;  useh  should  be  released  and 
sent  away  from  the  scene  of  the  emergency  so  tliat  they  do 
not  interfere  with  emergency  operations.  Volunteers  should 
understand  their  assignments  so  they  recognize  and  report 
changing  circumstances  potentially  warranting  new  assign- 
ments for  themselves  (and  possibly  for  other  emergency 
forces).  Since  unafflllated  CBers  may  be  pressed  into 
service  with  established  volunteer  groups,  and  since 
volunteers  should  not  be  given  (or  allowed  to  usurp)  en- 
forcement authority,  they  should  be  under  official  super- 
vision. 

A decision  not  to  use  CB  volunteers  either  in  a particular  emergency  or  in  all 
emergencies  does  not  obviate  the  need  for  preparation.  Volunteers  simply 
showed  up  after  both  the  Omaha  tornado  and  the  Big  Thompson  Canyon  flood. 

The  large  number  of  CBers  and  the  wide  availability  of  CB  equipment,  especially 
In  vehicles,  virtually  assures  that  CB  must  be  dealt  wltliln  any  large-scale 
emergency.  (The  problem  of  CB-stimulated  crowd  convergence  is  discussed 
briefly  in  Chapter  V,  Section  3.8,  and  in  Chapter  VI,  Section  8.)  Excluding 
CB  operators  from  any  (or  even  all)  emergency  operations  is  probably  feasible, 
but  cannot  be  accomplished  by  simply  disregarding  them.  In  those  instances 
in  which  CB  support  is  not  necessary  or  appropriate,  positive  actions  must  be 
taken  to  tissure  that  unauthorized  (and  even  malicious)  activities  do  not  occur. 
These  actions  probably  Include  both  excluding  unauthorized  persons  who  own 
CB  equipment  from  the  emergency  area  and  monitoring  CB  channels  to  detemilne 
what  kinds  of  Information  (and  misinformation)  ata'  being  disseminated. 

1.4  RELATIONSHIPS  AMONG  CB  VOLUNTEERS  .ANU  AMATEUR  RAUIO  VOLUNTEERS 

There  has  been  long-standing  animosity  between  CBers  and  radio  amateurs,  wliich 
goes  back  to  the  reassignment  of  27  Mil?,  frequencies  from  the  Amateur  Raillo 
Service  to  create  Class  D of  tlie  C.tizens  Radio  Service,  now  the  CB  Radio 
Serv’ice.  This  animosity  is  of  little  concern  to  DCPA,  except  where  it  impedes 
emergency  operations  by  interfering  with  tlie  cooperative  use  of  both  tiie 
CB  Radio  Service  and  the  Amateur  Radio  Service. 


This  anitnoslty  now  seems,  appropriately,  to  be  diminishing.  While  radio 
amateurs  frequently  remark  that  CBers  lack  discipline,  many  radio  amateurs 
have  acquired  CB  equipment  and  are  using  it  to  supplement  their  amateur 
radio  equipment.  More  significantly,  the  Amateur  Radio  Service  is  currently 
experiencing  strong  growth.  New  licensees  in  the  Amateur  Radio  Service  seem 
to  be  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  CBers  (see  Chapter  III,  Section  3.2).  These  new 
radio  amateurs  tend  to  promote  cooperations  between  the  two  classes  of  licen- 
sees. This  is  especially  true  with  regard  to  responsible  CBers  who  comprise 
REACT  and  other  public  service  CB  organizations. 

With  the  noisy  squabbles  between  CBers  and  radio  amateurs  diminishing,  it  is 
now  feasible  to  devote  attention  to  using  both  in  effective  emergency  communi- 
cations operations.  Plans  for  the  joint  use  of  the  CB  and  Amateur  Radio  Ser- 
vices should  recognize  the  capabilities  and  limitations  of  both  services. 
Specifically,  the  CB  Radio  Service  should  be  used  in  short-range  applications 
in  which  large  numbers  of  transceivers,  particularly  mobile  units,  are 
desirable.  These  applications  include  such  functions  as: 

1.  Collecting  threat  and  damage  assessment  information 

2.  Substituting  for  the  telephone  during  outages,  including 
collecting  and  disseminating  health  and  welfare  messages 

3.  Supporting  operations  among  emergency  services,  military 
support  units,  public  utilities,  and  other  agencies  not 
requiring  extensive  communications,  but  usually  lacking 
compatible  frequencies,  precluding  any  communications  at 
all.  (These  types  of  operations  Include  traffic  control, 
perimeter  security,  and  restoration  of  utilities.) 

4.  Disseminating  information  to  and  receiving  information 
from  members  of  the  public  in  CB-equlpped  vehicles 

The  Amateur  Radio  Service  should  be  used  in  circumstances  that  make  desirable 
smaller  numbers  of  transceivers  with  reliable,  low-noise,  short-range 
characteristics  or  with  long-range  characteristics.  These  applications 
include : 
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1.  Providing  command  networks  among  critical  emergency  locations 

2.  Connecting  local  health  and  welfare  networks  into  long-haul 
facilities 

3.  Providing  channels  between  a disaster  site  and  support  loca- 
tions, or  between  cities 

In  the  following  discussion,  references  to  the  Amateur  Radio  Service  should 
be  understood  to  Include  the  Radio  Amateur  Civil  Emergency  Service  (RACES), 
where  the  latter  is  applicable.  Because  of  recent  changes  in  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  (FCC)  Rules  and  Regulations  governing  RACES,  its 
utility  has  been  severely  limited  in  peacetime  situations.  (The  problems 
involved  in  using  RACES  as  currently  constituted  are  discussed  in  Appendix  A.) 

Several  models  exist  for  such  cooperative  efforts.  For  example,  the  Dallas, 
Texas,  and  Palo  Alto,  California,  Community  Radio  Watch  (CRW)  programs  were 
both  organized  by  local  police  departments.^  (The  Community  Radio  Watch 
program  is  discussed  in  Section  3.4  of  this  chapter.)  They  have  organized 
CBers,  radio  amateurs,  and  radio-equipped  businesses  to  report  crime,  traffic, 
fire,  and  medical  emergencies  to  the  appropriate  agencies.  In  addition,  radio 
amateurs  in  the  Dallas  CRW  have  been  recruited  into  the  National  Weather 
Service  SKWARN  program.  In  general,  however,  both  the  Dallas  and  Palo  Alto 
CRW  programs  are  limited  to  the  collection  and  forwarding  of  emergency  reports. 

The  Dallas  CRW  program  is  supervised  by  a 10-member  Community  Radio  Watch 
Council  created  in  1969  by  action  of  the  Dallas  City  Council.  Dallas  City 
Council  action  was  used  to  give  the  CRW  Council  prestige  within  and  outside 
the  organizations  Involved.  The  CRW  Council  coordinates  the  activities  of  the 
individual  organizations,  all  of  which  retain  their  own  identities,  structures, 

^R.W.  Coker,  CRW  Coordinator,  Comm anicat ions  Division,  Dallas  Police  Department, 
letter  to  Murray  Rosenthal,  subject;  Dallas  Community  Radio  Watch  Program, 
November  1,  1977;  and  Stephen  Barry,  Crime  Prevention  Unit,  Palo  Alto  Police 
Department,  letter  to  Murray  Rosenthal,  subject:  Palo  Alto  Community  Radio 
Watch  Program,  December  5,  1977,  with  attachment  "City  of  Palo  Alto  Community 
Radio  Watch  Program." 
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and  functions.  Tlie  Palo  Alto  CRW  is  coordinated  by  a smaller,  less  formally 
structured  Police  Department  committee.  The  Palo  Alto  CRW  consists  of  indi- 
vidual members  rather  tlian  organizational  members.  Both  the  Dallas  CRW  Council 
and  the  Palo  Alto  coordinating  committee  oversee  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion about  CRW  accomplishments  through  the  news  media.  The  good  publicity  tends 
to  reinforce  program  effectiveness. 

Tlie  Dallas  and  Palo  Alto  CRW  programs  have  been  highly  successful,  and  have 
been  used  as  models  for  CRW  programs  throughout  the  country.  The  Palo  Alto 
program  is  currently  being  expanded  to  cover  all  of  Santa  Clara  County.  While 
the  CRW  program  is,  typically,  limited  to  the  rather  passive  reporting  of  emer- 
gency situations,  it  can  be  expanded  to  cover  other  more  active  emergency 
situations.  To  do  so  requires  that  the  roles  of  and  functional  relationships 
among  participating  CB,  radio  amateur,  and  business  organizations  be  defined 
more  precisely  than  is  necessary  in  conventional  CRW  programs.  Such  expansion 
could,  nevertheless,  benefit  from  having  the  ongoing  function  of  reporting 
emergency  incidents  to  keep  the  participating  organizations  routinely  occupied. 

Other  models  for  Joint  amateur  radio-CB  operations  are  also  available.  In  the 
Santa  Barbara,  California,  area,  for  example,  radio  amateurs,  CBers,  4-wheel 
drive  clubs,  and  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  (CAP)  have  developed  the  Council  of 
Affiliated  Volunteer  Emergency  Radio  Teams  (AVERT). ^ It  is  a loose  coalition 
of  communications  and  allied  groups,  organized  specifically  for  providing 
emergency  services  in  a natural  disaster  or  a nuclear  attack.  AVERT  had 
disaster  experience  in  the  1977  Sycamore  Canyon  fire,  but  its  organizers  had 
not  completed  their  planning  efforts  prior  to  the  fire.  AVERT  differs  from 
tlie  CRW  model  in  that  it  does  not  have  any  day-to-day  functions.  Almost  all 
of  its  components,  however,  do  liave  separate  responsibilities,  which  range 
from  daily  monitoring  of  Channel  9 by  the  Santa  Barbara  REACT  Team  to 
occasional  emergency  actions  by  virtually  all  other  participating  groups. 

In  attempting  to  integrate  the  capabilities  of  tlie  CB  Radio  Service  and  tlie 


*'Counci  1 of  Affiliated  Volunteer  Emergency  Radio  Teams,  AVERT  Operating 
Manual,  n.d.  [1978], 
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Amateur  Radio  Service,  using  a confederation  approach  is  preferable  to 
approaches  either  creating  separate  CB  and  amateur  radio  organizations  or 
creating  a single  organization.  Two  separate  organizations  tend  not  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  problems  of  working  together,  and  tend  to  experience  pro- 
blems when  called  on  to  work  together  in  a particular  emergency.  A single 
organization  tends  to  require  a heirarchical  structure,  which  places  someone 
in  charge,  creating  potentially  serious  status  problems.  For  these  reasons, 
it  appears  preferable  to  expand  the  CRW  confederation  model  to  cover  larger- 
scale  emergencies  and  nuclear  attack  situations. 

2 . TYPES  OF  VOLIINTEER  CB  ORGANIZATIONS 

There  are  several  thousand  organizations  concerned  directly  or  indirectly  with 
the  CB  Radio  Service  presently  in  operation.  (No  precise  estimate  of  the 
number  of  organizations  exists,  but  the  absence  of  this  information  Is  not  a 
serious  problem.)  Some  of  these  CB  organizations  are  national  in  scope  and 
have  state  and  local  affiliates.  Many  CB  organizations  are  purely  local 
associations  of  people  sharing  mutual  interests.  Some  of  the  national  organi- 
zations have  small  professional  staffs  as  to  do  a few  of  their  state  and  local 
affiliates;  a very  few  of  the  purely  local  organizations  may  also  have  pro- 
fessional support.  The  vast  majority  of  the  effort  behind  all  CB  organiza- 
tions is,  however,  voluntary. 

Volunteer  CB  organizations  can  be  divided  into  service  organizations  and 
recreational  ones.  The  service  organizations  are  primarily  interested  in 
using  CB  to  perform  public  service  functions;  the  recreational  organizations 
are  primarily  interested  in  expanding  common  Interests  in  CB  into  a broader 
range  of  basically  social  activities.  Many  of  the  socially  oriented  CB  organi- 
zations are  content  to  communicate  over  their  radios  and  to  meet,  periodically, 
in  person.  Some  of  th  ;se  meetings  are  informal,  so-called  breaks  for  morning 
coffee  and  doughnuts;  others  are  more  formally  structured  evening  or  weekend 
meetings.  Some  CB  organizations  sponsor  jamborees,  which  bring  together 
hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  CBers,  Including  both  unaffiliated  ones  and 
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members  of  a number  of  CB  clubs.  Socially  oriented  CB  organizations  often 
sponsor  other  activities  of  mutual  Interest.  Many  of  these,  such  as  campouts 
(for  recreational  vehicle  owners)  and  off-road  expeditions  (for  4-wheel-drlve 
vehicle  owners)  offer  opportunities  to  use  CB  communications,  but  others  (such 
as  dances  and  bowling  tournaments)  simply  expand  CB-orlglnated  social  contacts. 

The  separation  of  public  service  and  recreational  objectives  Is  far  from 
absolute,  however,  and  many  CB  organizations  either  combine  both  Interests  or 
shift  between  them  as  their  memberships  and  external  circumstances  change. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  characteristics  of  CB  service  organizations — which  they 
share  with  amatevir  radio  service  organizations — Is  the  extent  to  which  service 
creates  a sense  of  social  Involvement  with  (and  even  stimulates  recreational 
activities  with)  other  service-oriented  CBers.  The  characteristic  of  satis- 
fying both  public  service  objectives  and  supporting  social  (and  even  recrea- 
tional needs)  Is,  In  fact,  one  of  the  attributes  of  CB  (and  amateur  radio) 
that  leads  to  strong,  internally  disciplined  volunteer  organizations.  It  has 
already  lead  to  many  years  of  excellent  support  of  a number  of  state  and  local 
civil  preparedness  organizations  by  radio  amateurs.  It  can.  If  property 
nurtured,  lead  to  similar  support  of  state  and  especially  local  civil  pre- 
paredness organizations  by  CBers. 

CB  organizations  can  also  be  divided  into  a number  of  categories  other  than 
service  and  recreational.  There  are  CB  organizations  that  are  primarily  opera- 
tional. There  are  also  CB  organizations  primarily  concerned  with  the  exchange 
of  Information.  Among  the  former  are  CB  organizations  such  as  REACT  and  AI.ERT, 
which  perform  public  service  functions;  among  the  latter,  CB  organizations 
exchanging  information  on  these  functions  as  well  as  on  related  problems  such 
as  FCC  Rules  and  Regulations  and  means  of  coping  with  the  problems  created  by 
nonaf filiated  CBers. 

CB  organizations  can  also  be  characterized  by  whether  their  use  of  the  CB  Radio 
Service  is  a primary  Interest  or  a supportive  one.  Those  organizations  that 
are  set  up  to  take  emergency  reports  and  requests  for  assistance  received  over 
CB  channels  are  examples  of  organizations  whose  primary  concern  is  with  CB. 
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Those  organizations  such  as  search  aid  rescue  organizations  and  ski  patrol 
organizations,  which  use  CR  as  an  adjunct  to  performing  their  activities, 
are  examples  of  organizations  whose  use  of  CB  is  supportive  of  other,  primary, 
act ivities. 

3.  VOLUNTEER  CB  ORGANIZATIONS  OF  POTENTIAL  INTEREST  TO  DCPA 

Give  the  wide  diversity  of  CB  organizations,  it  appears  appropriate  for  DCPA 
to  place  its  emphasis  upon  a few  national  organizations  whose  primary  concerns 
are  with  direct  public  service  uses  of  CB.  This  approach  eliminates  primarily 
recreational  organizations,  which  generally  lack  experience  with  the  problems 
involved  in  using  CB  to  accomplish  specific  emergency-oriented  objectives.  It 
also  eliminates  service  organizations  using  CB  for  support,  but  many  of  them 
(such  as  search  and  rescue  organizations)  may  be  separately  Involved  in  civil 
preparedness  operations  through  their  primary  activities. 

3.1  GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

Ideally,  DCPA  should  be  able  to  work  through  national  CB  organizations  wltii 
adequate  administrative  capabilities,  thereby  increasing  the  efficiency  with 
which  CB  volunteers  can  be  incorporated  into  civil  preparedness  programs. 

These  organizations  should  have  recruited  interested  volunteers  and  filtered 
out  those  whose  interests  are  only  casual.  Tliese  organizations  should  have 
already  performed  such  essential  functions  as  building  management  structures, 
developing  newsletters,  preparing  mailing  lists,  and  perhaps  even  implementing 
training  and  other  support  programs.  The  national  organizations  should  also 
have  developed  state-level  components  to  facilitate  interaction  with  state 
civil  preparedness  organizations.  Finally,  they  should  have  developed  a high 
degree  of  discipline  within  their  local  components  as  well  as  some  standardi- 
zation from  one  local  unit  to  another.  While  all  volunteer  CB  organlzat ions 
varv  to  some  extent  from  the  ideal,  the  major  ones  do  provide  an  adequate  base 
for  DCPA  involvement  in  applying  CB  to  civil  preparedness  operations. 

Only  REACT  and  ALERT  provide  suitable  bases  for  potential  DCPA-sponsored  programs 
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to  use  the  CB  Radio  Service  in  emergency  operations.  REACT  and  ALERT  are 
operational  CB  organizations  primarily  functioning  to  monitor  Channel  9 for 
emergency  calls  and  requests  from  motorists  for  assistance.  These  organiza- 
tions are  discussed  in  greater  detail  later  in  this  chapter  (see  Sections 
J.2  and  3.3)  . 

In  addition,  the  Community  Radio  Watch  is  also  of  potential  Interest  to  DCPA. 

CRW  is  a program  rather  than  an  organization.  It  has  the  potential,  neverthe- 
less, of  assisting  DCPA  in  developing  CB  programs.  CRW  is  discussed  later 
in  this  chapter  (see  Section  3.4). 

Finally,  the  I'.S.  Citizen  Radio  Council  (USCRC)  is  an  alliance  of  state 
CB  councils  organized  to  exchange  information  on  CB-related  problems  and  to 
press  for  Improvement  in  the  CB  Radio  Service.  Wliile  it  is  not  a public 
service  organization  per  se,  it  is  concerned  with  establishing  conditions 
under  uiilch  public  service  organizations  can  operate  effectively.  USCRC  is 
also  discussed  later  in  this  chapter  (see  Section  3.5). 

Speclficallv  excluded  from  further  discussion  are: 

1.  International  CB  Radio  Operators  Association  (CBA) 

2.  CB  Radio  Posse 

CBA  has  had  plans  for  the  development  of  programs  to  eliminate  CB  interference, 
disseminate  information  on  CB  to  CBers,  and  educate  CBers  and  non-CBers  on  the 
correct  use  of  the  CB  Radio  Service.  CBA  has  apparently  run  into  financial 
difficulty,  however,  which  have  Interferred  with  implementing  its  plans. 

Tiie  CB  Radio  Posse  was  recently  labelled  as  a "gimmick,"  by  the  International 
/issoclation  of  Chiefs  of  Police.^  It  apparently  provides  limited  benefits  in 
return  for  its  membership  fees,  while  selling  badges,  auto  emblems,  and  other 
equipment,  which  could  be  used  in  vigilante  operations. 

^ "Radio  Posse  Called  a Gimmick;  Good  Buddies  Tune  in  a Rip-Off,"  Los  Angeles  Times, 
December  d,  1977,  pt.  l-A,  p.7;  and  "CB  Posse  Card  Gimmick  Makes  Smokey 
Uneasv:  CB  Newswlre,  "CB  Radio/S9,  V'ol.  18,  No.  3,  March  1978,  p.l8. 
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Also  excluded  from  further  discussions  are  Diesel  Control,  Diesel  Drivers 
International  Inc.,  1-80  Control  CB  Club,  and  1-90  Control  CB  Club.  All  of 
these  organizations  are  designed  primarily  to  provide  assistance  to  long-haul 
truckers  (and,  secondarily,  to  other  highway  users).  In  addition,  they  are 
not  truly  national  organizations  (especially  the  1-80  and  1-90  Control  CB 
Clubs).  Finally,  the  Highway  Emergency  Locator  Program  (HELP),  which  was  ini- 
tially created  by  the  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association,  has  also  been 
excluded  from  further  consideration.  HELP  may  have  some  surviving  organizations 
around  the  country,  but  appears  to  have  been  dropped  as  a program  by  the  or- 
ganization that  developed  it. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  many  purely  local  CB  organizations  exist,  which 
are  capable  of  providing  excellent  support  to  county  and  city  civil  prepared- 
ness agencies.  From  the  standpoint  of  establishing  a federal  program,  it  is 
Impossible  to  deal  with  local  organizations . It  is  only  feasible  to  establish 
national  guidance  which  may  be  realized  in  some  areas  using  local  resources. 

3 . 2 REACT 

REACT,  which  stands  for  Radio  Emergency  Associated  Citizens  Teams,  was 
established  in  1962  under  the  sponsorship  of  Halicrafters  Radio  Company,  Inc. 
Sponsorship  was  assumed,  in  1969,  by  General  Motors  Corporation,  through  the 
General  Motors  Research  Laboratories.  In  1975,  REACT  was  reorganized  as  an 
independent,  non-profit,  tax-exempt  public  service  organization.  It  still 
receives  major  grant  support  from  General  Motors.  REACT  played  a major  role 
in  convincing  the  FCC  to  reserve  Channel  9 for  emergency  and  routine  requests 
for  assistance.  REACT  also  has  an  agreement  in  force  with  the  American 
National  Red  Cross  under  which  it  provides  emergency  communications  support 
in  disasters.^ 

^American  National  Red  Cross,  Statement  of  Understanding  between  REACT 
International,  Inc,  and  the  American  National  Red  Cross,  ARC  2240,  1976. 
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RKACT  is  headquartered  in  Chicago,  Illinois.  REACT  policy  is  set  by  an  appoint- 
ive Board  of  Directors.  A member  of  the  American  National  Red  Cross  Disaster 
Services  staff  sits  on  the  Board  of  Directors.  REACT  maintains  a small  pro- 
fessional and  clerical  staff. ^ The  staff  has  grown  in  the  past  several  years. 
Staff  workload  has  also  grown  as  a result  of  the  growing  public  interest  in  CB, 
the  rapid  increase  in  REACT  teams,  and  increasing  involvement  in  the  National 
Highwav  Traffic  Safety  Administration  (NHTSA)  National  Emergency  Action  Radio 
(N'E.AR)  program.  (The  NEAR  program  is  described  in  Chapter  III,  Section  2.)  Some 
complaints  have  been  made  by  members  about  a net  decrease  in  service.  Efforts 
are  in  progress,  however,  to  resolve  these  problems. 

RE.ACT's  basic  organizational  component  is  the  local  team.  To  be  chartered, 
teams  must  include  at  least  five  members.  Memberships  are  not  accepted  from 
individuals  exc- pt  through  teams.  Teams  must  strive  to  monitor  Channel  9 
24  hours  per  day,  seven  days  per  week.  Many,  but  not  all,  teams  achieve  the 
goal  of  full-time  operations. 

As  of  December  1978,  REACT  had  chartered  approximately  1,800  teams.  (Figure 
7-1  shows  the  distribution  REACT  teams  by  state.  It  also  shows  the  locations 
of  team  councils.)  This  represents  an  increase  of  about  300  teams  during 
1977 — a reflection  of  the  overall  boom  in  the  sale  and  use  of  CB  equipment. 

Teams  are  semlautonomous ; many  of  them  are  separately  Incorporated  entitles. 

REACT  has  tended  to  charter  teams  as  people  were  available  to  form  them.  Con- 
sequently, many  locations — especially  metropolitan  areas — are  served  by  two 
or  more  teams,  while  other  locations — especially  rural  areas — are  not  served 

by  any  teams.  REACT  personnel  estimate  that  its  1,800  teams  cover  onlv  10 

2 

percent  of  the  nation's  area."  In  some  instances,  furthermore,  teams  in  the 
same  general  area  have  feuded  with  each  for  primacy;  in  others,  overlapping 


According  to  a report  given  by  Gerald  Reese,  Managing  Director,  to  the 
2nd  Annual  International  REACT  Convention  in  Irving,  Texas,  August  12, 

^1977,  the  staff  then  consisted  of  five  full-time  persons. 

“"REACT  Gives  Emergency  Aid  Through  CB  Radio,"  Los  Angeles  Times.  December  2b, 
1977,  pt.  I -A,  p.  7. 
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Figure  7-1.  Distribution  of  REACT  Teams  and 
Team  Councils 

teams  have  effectively  divided  responsibility  among  themselves.  REACT  has 
recently  made  a concerted  effort  to  fill  gaps  in  coverage  and  to  resolve 
problems  among  teams.  The  NEAR  program,  furthermore,  appears  likely  to  re- 
inforce the  need  for  smooth  internal  operations,  since  police  agencies  prefer 
to  operate  with  organizations  whose  areas  of  responsibility  are  clearly  defined. 

Because  of  the  rapid  growth  of  its  teams,  REACT  has  been  creating  team  coun- 
cils as  an  intermediate  level  of  organization  between  headquarters  and  the 
local  level.  Inception  of  the  NEAR  program,  which  allows  states  to  use  high- 
way safety  block  grant  funds  to  develop  or  upgrade  CB  capabilities,  accelerated 
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the  creation  of  team  councils  to  provide  a state-level  organization  through 
wlilch  RF.ACT  could  support  state  NIAR  programs. 

As  of  January  1978,  there  were  J9  RKACT  team  councils  In  the  United  States 
(and  one  In  Canada).  Of  these,  28  team  councils  served  Individual  states; 
two  team  councils  served  northern  and  soutitern  California,  and  a third 
served  the  Sierra  Nevada  region  in  eastern  California  and  Nevada;  three  team 
councils  served  New  York  state;  and  two  team  councils  each  served  Virginia 
and  Mtryland,  with  a fifth  team  council  serving  the  metropolitan  Washington, 
|1.C.  , area.  (A  total  of  17  states  still  had  to  create  team  councils.) 

There  are  a number  of  unresolved  organizational  problems  with  which  RllACT 
Is  attempting  to  cope.  The  division  of  authority  among  headquarters,  coun- 
lils,  and  teams  Is  one  of  these.  Wlille  teams  elect  team  council  members, 
many  team  council  officers  want  to  exercise  fairly  broad  powers  over  teams, 
whili'  si'iiu'  teams  an'  resisting  the  erosion  of  their  traditional  powers.  The 
problem  is  further  complicated  by  proposals  to  create  another  organizational 
level  between  team  councils  and  headquarters,  which  would  consolidate  team 
councils  Into  several  regional  components. 

I'he  liegree  to  which  the  governance  of  RKACT  Is  subject  to  control  by  tejims  and 
team  councils  Is  another  problem  being  explored.  Initial  steps  taken  have 
Included  the  Initiation  of  annual  conventions,  which  have  brought  staff,  board 
members,  representatives  of  team  councils  and  some  teams.  Interested  Indivi- 
dual members,  and  outside  speakers  together  to  excl\ange  Information,  review 
progress,  and  discuss  problems  and  possible  solutions.  Under  discussion  are 
possible  changes  to  the  Board  of  Olrectors,  which  would  be  composed  of  elec- 
tive and  appointive  members  (or.  In  some  proposals,  of  all  elective  members). 

RKACT  publishes  the  National  RFACTKR , a newsletter  appearing  aperlodlcal ly 
tliroughout  the  year.  It  contains  Information  on  RKACT  activities,  FCC  actions, 
and  other  matters  of  concern  to  members.  Complaints  have  been  voiced  by 
members  about  the  lack  of  firm  publication  schedules  and  the  absence  of 
specific  how-to  details  In  some  stories.  In  the  past,  the  National  RKACTKR 
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was  distributed  to  teams  for  redistribution  to  their  members.  This  approach 
sometimes  caused  severe  delays  in  getting  it  into  the  hands  of  members.  RFJlCT 
is,  consi-quently , in  the  process  of  developing  a computerized  mailing  list, 
which  will  be  used  to  mall  the  National  RF.ACTF.R  and  other  information  directlv 
to  individual  members. 

The  organization  has  developed  a significant  amount  of  support  material  includ- 
ing a RFACT  Monitoring  Guide,  which  explains  how  to  respond  to  both  emergency 
and  routine  requests  for  assistance  received  over  Channel  9.  The  Monitoring 
Guide  provides  the  basis  for  operations  by  the  various  RF.ACT  teams.  RKACT 
attempts  to  collect  data  from  teams  on  Channel  9 traffic  handled  by  type  and 
disposition.  These  data  are  not  supplied  reliably  by  all  teams,  and  REACT  head- 
quarters currently  lacks  computer  facilities  and  personnel  to  consolidate  and 
analyze  the  data  It  receives;  plans  are  to  computerize  the  data  in  the  future. 

The  organization  has  develi'ped  a variety  of  other  materials  including  press 
releases  for  publicizing  REACT  team  activities,  awards  for  recognizing  the 
accomplishments  by  both  team  members  and  outsiders,  guidance  for  raising 
operating  funds,  and  materials  to  assist  with  various  administrative  activi- 
ties. It  has  also  developed  a line  of  products  which  serve  to  Identify 
members  (for  example,  decals,  vests,  and  Jackets)  and  to  raise  funds  (for 
example,  distress  signals  motorists  can  use  to  request  assistance).  Finally, 
REACT  has  a brief  but  effective  film,  which  it  uses  in  recruiting  and  public 
relations  functions. 

Under  contract  to  NHTSA,  REACT  is  developing  a training  program  for  the  NEAR 
program.  This  package  will  Include  an  orientation  film,  course  outline. 
Instructor's  guide,  and  students'  manual.  It  is  intended  for  use  by  botli 
emergency  services  personnel  and  CB  volunteers.  While  the  training  materials 
will  be  av'allable  for  both  RFACT  and  non-REACT  CBers,  the  experience  in 
developing  the  materials  should  contribute  to  the  overall  capabilities  of  the 
organization. 

In  summary,  while  REACT  has  experienced  some  growing  pains  in  the  recent  past, 
and  la  likely  to  experience  them  in  the  future,  it  is  a sound  organization.  It 


has  produced  a corps  of  volunteers,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  are  disciplined 
and  take  pride  in  their  services  and  skills.  The  organization  has  good  visi- 
bility among  the  public  and  a good  reputation  among  local  civil  preparedness 
agencies  and  state  police/state  patrol  agencies. 

3.3  ALKRT* 

Al.ERT,  which  stands  for  Affiliated  League  of  Emergency  Radio  Teams,  was 
established  in  1963  by  a Midwestern  distributor  of  CB  radio  equipment  as  a 
profit-making  venture.  The  organization  retained  its  nominal  for-profit 
status,  but  gradually  severed  its  ties  with  its  original  sponsor.  In  fact, 
it  operated  like  REACT  and  apparently  did  not  exploit  its  prof it-maklng 
cliarter.  It  remained  essentially  a one-person  opeation  until  October  1976, 
wlien  it  merged  with  the  American  Citizen  Band  Operators  Association,  Inc. 

(ACBOA) . ALERT,  which  had  been  headquartered  in  Washington,  D.C.,  moved  to 
Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  the  headquarters  of  ACBOA. 

ACBOA  was  founded  in  197A  as  a nonprofit,  public  service  organization.  Its 
objectives  were  primarily  disseminating  information  on  CB  to  its  members; 
encouraging  proper  use  of  CB;  creating  affiliated  chapters  throughout  the 
country  to  bring  members  together  to  share  common  Interests,  develop  special 
projects,  and  participate  in  community  affairs;  and  addressing  Issues  of 
concern  to  members,  and  CBers  in  general,  before  the  FCC,  Congress,  and  other 
public  bodies.  Policy  la  established  by  its  officers.  ACBOA  maintains  a 
small  staff  in  Gettysburg  and  a liaison  office  in  Washington,  D.C.^  After  the 
merger,  ALERT  became  a section  of  ACBOA,  and  plans  called  for  it  to  retain 
its  identity  within  ACBOA.  Its  long-time  director  became  president  of  the 
AI.FRT  Section  and  a vice  president  of  ACBOA.  In  1977,  ACBOA  broadened  Its 
activities  by  establishing  a program  of  school  CB  radio  clubs  to  teach  student 
members  proper  CB  operating  practice,  to  monitor  the  activity  of  school  veliiclcs, 
and  to  raise  money  to  purchase  CB  equipment. 

'in  early  1978,  ACBOA/ALERT  encountered  financial  problems,  obtained  now  fund- 
ing, reorganized,  and  moved  to  New  Castle,  Delaware.  The  impact  of  the 
reorg.in izat ion  on  ACBOA/ALERT  programs,  and  the  continuing  viability  of  ALERT 
are  unknown  at  this  time. 
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I.lko  REACT,  the  basic  organizational  component  of  ALERT  Is  the  local  team. 

Teams  Include  a minimum  of  10  members.  In  contrast  to  REIACT,  however,  ALERT 
accepted  memberships  from  individuals.  This  practice  has  continued  under 
ACBOA,  which  also  accepts  Individual  memberships. 

ALERT  teams  are  encouraged  to  perform  public  service  functions.  ALERT,  however, 
lacks  the  explicit  goal  of  monitoring  Cliannel  *1  on  a full-time  basis.  In  actu- 
al Itv,  liowever,  miist  ALERT  teams  (.and  many  individual  members)  do  monitor 
Channel  9,  Channel  19,  or  other  channels  in  local  use. 

As  of  January  1978,  ALERT  had  A39  teams  operating  In  45  states.^  This  repre- 
sents a ne.gllglble  growth  in  teams  dvirlng  1977  . (Figure  7-2  shows  the  distri- 
bution of  ALERT  teams  by  state.  It  also  shows  the  locations  of  present  and 
planned  state  organizations.)  As  Is  the  case  with  REACT,  teams  are  semiauto- 
nomous;  many  of  them  are  separately  Incorporated  entitles.  ALERT  has  tried 
to  limit  teams  to  one  per  community  except  In  metropolitan  areas  In  which 
multiple  teams  have  been  chartered.  In  part  because  of  this  policy,  and  in 
part  because  of  the  lower  number  of  teams,  ALERT  has  avoided  most,  but  not 
all,  of  the  interteam  conflicts  that  have  developed  among  some  overlapping 
REACT  teams.  The  smaller  number  of  teams  has  obviously  resulted  In  sparser 
geographic  coverage  than  REACT. 

To  help  manage  the  team  structure,  ALERT  started  to  develop  state  or  substate 
organizations  even  before  Its  merger  with  ACBOA.  These  organlzat ions  are  now 
operational  In  California  (which  Includes  40  teams),  Illinois  (15  teams), 

Indiana  (20  teams),  Ohio  (24  teams),  Texas  (22  teams).  West  Virginia  (20  teams), 
and  Wisconsin  (10  teams).  In  California,  the  state  was  divided  Into  three 
substate  organizations;  In  Ohio,  Into  four  such  organizations. 

ACBOA  has  one  chapter  In  operation  In  each  of  10  states;  two  chapters  in  each 
of  three  states;  and  three  chapters  In  each  of  two  states;  and  four  chapters 

'I’eggy-Ann  Cook,  Director,  ALERT  Team  Services,  letter  to  Murray  Rosenthal, 
subject:  AHUM  Organlzat ion,  January  1),  1^78.  All  other  current  sta- 
ti.stics  on  ACH(1A/ALERT  programs  are  derived  from  this  letter. 
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Figure  7-2.  Distribution  of  ALKRT  Teams  and 
State  Organizations 

In  each  of  two  other  states.  ACBOA  Is  now  consolidating  the  ALERT  state  organi- 
zations with  Its  own  state  structure.  ACBOA/ALF.RT  anticipates  creating  25  ad- 
ditional state-level  organizations  by  mld-1978.  Some  meetings  of  ALERT  substate 
organ Izat ions  tiad  occurred  in  California  and  Ohio,  but  neither  ACROA  nor  ALERT 
Initiated  planned  conventions  In  other  states  or  at  the  national  level. 

In  late  1977,  tlie  long-term  manager  of  ALERT,  then  president  of  the  ALERT 
Section  and  vice  president  of  ACBOA,  left  ACBOA/ALERT  or  was  discharged  by  the 
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organltation,  v'oteutially  vliima);li\g  tho  lon^-torm  stability  of  the  orRanlrat ion. 

A number  of  complaints  hav’e  been  voiced  about  the  lack  of  service  available  from 
A1.KRT,  which  nuiy  predate  Its  mer^ter  wltl\  ACBlIA.  These  complaints  Include 
failure  to  provide  promised  materials  and  to  resjwnd  to  requests  for  Infoi-ma- 
tlon  and  support.  These  problems  may  have  been  exa}?K*'rated  by  a sl);nlf leant 
Increase  In  membership  fees  In  the  transition  from  Al.KRT  to  ACBilA. 

ALKRT  has  produced  a snuill  magazine  entitled^,  which  was  distributed 
aper lodlcal ly  and  was  faulted  for  Its  lack  of  a predict. able  publication 
schedules.  Al'BOA  produces  the  American  >U^nltor  Magazine,  which  Is  brief  (lo 
pages),  but  professional  In  Its  contents  and  apjvarance.  It  has  replaced  ^ 
as  the  means  of  conwtunicat Ing  with  Al.KRT  nn'mbers.  It  features  Interviews  with 
KOC  personnel;  reports  on  actions  by  the  Kl'C  and  other  federal,  state,  and 
local  agencies  concerned  with  CB;  descriptions  of  nowlv  released  CB  equipment; 
tuatfs  of  ACBOA  and  Al.KRT  activities;  and  other  articles  of  Interest.  Distribu- 
tion Is  direct  to  members. 

AOBOA  and  Al.KRT  provide  direct  access  for  membership  via  Incoming  Wide  Area 
Telephone  Service  fln-WATTS),  which  allows  im'mbers  and  others  to  dial  a tele- 
phone number  with  an  800  area  code  to  reach  ACBOA/Al.KRT  staff  nH*mbers  promptly  ' 

and  without  charge.  AO BtW Al.KRT  provide  nn'rabers  with  awards,  which  can  be 

presented  to  members  and  noitmembers  for  significant  acci'mp  1 lshnH*nts . It  has  i 

.ilsv'  devt'lopevi  pivnUicts  tor  org.-nt  Izat  Iona  I use.  .At'BO.V /Al.KRT  lacks  training  ’! 

programs,  ««xcept  that  developed  for  Junior  members  In  Its  school  progr.am.  The  > 

organization  has  not  developed  publicity  or  fund  ralslitg  programs.  It  does  I 

j 

provide  access  to  OB  dealers  and  other  merch.ants  who  offer  discounts  to  ACBltA/  ; 

Al.KRT  members  on  nx'rchandlse  and  services.  ! 

In  general,  Al'BOA/Al.KRT  has  been  a viable  organization  with  good  local  emer- 

i 

gency  capabilities.  Its  smaller  size  has  .leprlved  It  of  sonu'  of  the  attention 

garnered  bv  RKAl'T  and  sonk*  of  RKACT's  Influence.  IX'velopment  of  the  state- 

level  organization  lags.  The  merger  I'f  Al'BOA  and  Al.KRT  probably  disturbed  | 

ongoing  programs,  but  may  ultimately  provide  a good  base  for  restructuring 

Al.KRT  and  continue  Its  development. 
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3.4  COMMUNITY  RADIO  WATCH 


CRW  was  founded  In  1966  by  the  Comunlcatlons  Group  of  Motorola  Communlcr  Iona 
and  Electronics  Inc.  CRW  is  a public  affairs  program  designed  to  encourage 
two-way  radio  users  to  report  Incidents  they  observe  that  may  require  action 
by  a police  department,  fire  department,  emergency  medical  service,  or  other 
agency.  Initially  emphasis  was  upon  business  radio  users  such  as  taxi  companies, 
trucking  companies,  utilities,  transit  systems,  and  delivery  services.  Over 
the  years,  CRW  expanded  to  Include  radio  amateurs.  In  the  past  years  It  has 
further  expanded  to  use  the  capabilities  of  CBers.  Perhaps  significantly,  the 
program  was  planned  to  be  moved  from  the  Motorola  Communications  Group  to  Its 
Automotive  Products  Group,  which  Is  responsible  for  manufacturing  and  market- 
ing Motorola's  line  of  CB  radios,  as  of  January  1,  1978,^ 

It  Is  a modestly  funded  effort;  about  $10,000  Is  committed  to  CRW  annually. 
Motorola  supplies  Information  to  Interested  communities.  The  community  must 
establish  the  program — generally  through  Its  police  department — .formulate 
by-laws  for  it,  develop  operating  procedures,  and  oversee  Its  continuing 
operations.  The  reporting  procedures  CRW  groups  use  varying  from  community 
to  community,  but  follow  a basic  pattern.  Two-way  radio  users.  Including 
radio  anwiteurs  and  CBers,  are  told  to  report  anything  they  see  that  may  re- 
quire emergency  attention — fires,  automobile  accidents,  robberies.  Business 
radio  users  report  to  their  dispatchers.  CBers  usually  report  to  local 
monitors,  who  are  sometimes  located  In  police  department  facilities.  Radio 
amiiteurs  may  report  to  the  control  operator  for  a local  repeater;  or  they 
may  use  autopatch  equipment  to  make  direct  radlo-to-telephone  connections  to 
police  dispatchers.  The  business  dispatchers,  monitors,  and  control  operators 
then  notify  the  appropriate  emergency  service  or  the  local  law  enfor''eroent 
department  for  action.  Throughout,  however,  a major  CRW  stipulation  Is  that 
radio  users  not  Involve  themselves  In  incidents.  Motorola  supplies  CRW 

^Telephone  conversation  with  Tom  Ochal,  CB  Marketing  Manager,  Automotive 
Products  Division,  Motorola  Communications  and  Electronics  Inc.,  December 
1,  1977. 
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vehicle  decals,  brief  drivers'  booklets,  stationery,  CRW  reminders,  and 
other  aids  to  CRW  operations  and  management.  All  other  activities  such  as 
conducting  training  and  providing  internal  communications  must  be  performed 
by  local  CRW  sponsors. 

In  addition.  Motorola  solicits  annual  nominations  of  CRW  members  who  have  pro- 
vided outstanding  community  service.  Nominees  come  from  CRW  programs  across 
the  country.  Nominations  are  evaluated  by  a nationwide  panel  of  public  safety 
officials.  Individual  awards,  consisting  of  plaques  and  U.S.  Savings  Bonds j 
are  presented  in  the  recipients'  home  towns,  generally  by  prominent  govern- 
ment officials.  In  1977,  Motorola  initiated  Ten-Four  Day  to  be  commemorated 
annually  on  October  4th.  To  recognize  the  first  Ten-Four  Day,  many  governors 
Issued  proclamations  calling  public  attention  to  the  importance  of  CBers  and 
CB  radio  to  the  nation's  communications  capabilities. 

Motorola  does  not  provide  for  the  exchange  of  information  among  CRW  programs. 

In  fact,  its  current  mailing  list  includes  about  800  communities,  but  Motorola 
personnel  do  not  know  which  have  operational  CRW  programs.  An  effort  has  just 
been  initiated  to  query  the  communities  on  the  mailing  list  to  weed  out  those 
that  either  did  not  establish  or  have  abandoned  CRW  programs. 

CRW  currently  lacks  the  organizational  structure  necessary  for  effective 
interaction  with  DCPA.  CRW  is,  however,  one  of  the  best  models  for  using 
volunteer  radio  operators.  It  must  Involve  close  agency  supervision.  It  com- 
bines CBers  as  well  as  radio  amateurs  and  business  radio  users.  CRW  operates 
at  a low  level  on  a day-to-day  basis,  giving  participants  experience  in  low- 
stress  situations,  building  involvement  in  the  programs,  and  developing  disci- 
pline. CRW  can, furthermore,  be  expanded  readily  to  handle  increasing  levels 
of  emergency  activities  built  on  the  day-to-day  experience  of  its  participants. 
As  a good  model,  its  advantages  should  be  known  to  DCPA,  as  well  as  to  state 
and  local  civil  preparedness  agencies.  It  may  be  feasible,  in  addition,  to 
work  with  the  Motorola  Automotive  Products  Division  to  develop  a more  struc- 
tured approach  to  CRW,  allowing  for  more  adequate  Interactions  with  DCPA 
and  state-level  civil  preparedness  agencies. 
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3.5  U.S.  CITIZEN  RADIO  COUNCIL 


The  IISCRC  was  founded  in  1971  to  work  for  the  Improvement  of  the  CB  Radio  Service 
through  changes  in  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  and  through  revisions  in 
the  Fee's  Rules  and  Regulations  and  Improvement  of  their  enforcement.  I’he 
USCRC  includes  both  organizational  members  (state  CB  councils) , honorary 
members  (representatives  of  manufacturers,  news  media,  and  other  national 
organizations),  and  individual  members.  The  USCRC  is  a nonprofit  corporation. 

Its  member  councils  are  also  generally  nonprofit  corporations.  Many  of  ttiem 
are  REACT  state  team  councils,  creating  some  overlap  with  the  REACT  organi- 
zations, which  does  not  appear  to  cause  any  serious  problems. 

The  organization  operates  with  an  entirely  volunteer  staff.  Activities  of  the 
council  are  conducted  by  four  elected  officers  and  the  members  of  various  sub- 
committees. Policy  is  established  at  semiannual  meetings,  one  of  wliich  must 
be  held  each  year  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area. 

State  councils  must  have  statewide  authority  and  represent  at  least  five  CB 
clubs.  They  must  also  send  accredited  representatives  to  two  meetings  before 
those  councils  can  be  accepted  for  membership  in  the  USCRC.  Upon  acceptance, 
a state  representative  can  cast  one  vote  on  behalf  of  the  state  he  represents. 
Positions  taken  by  the  USCRC  are  advisory  to  state  council  members  and  do  not 
bind  those  state  council  members  to  support  similar  positions  unless  Ll\ev  do 
so  by  their  internal  actions.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  for  a roajoritv  of 
state  council  members  to  take  a position,  which  is  then  implemented  bv  USCRC 
officers,  but  which  is  opposed  by  some  of  its  state  council  members. 

Individual  members  can  attend  meetings  and  participate  in  deliberations,  but 
cannot  vote.  Participating  state  councils  are  urged  to  recruit  at  least  51 
percent  of  their  members  into  USCRC.  Honorary  members  can  also  present  their 
views  to  USCRC  meetings,  but  cannot  vote.  Representatives  of  REACT,  ACBtLA/ 

ALERT,  and  the  Electronics  Industries  Association  constitute  an  advisorv 
board  to  develop  recommendations  for  the  Council,  but  the  represent.it  Ives  of 
these  organizations  also  cannot  vote.  At  present  27  state  councils  belong  to 
the  USCRC  or  are  in  the  process  of  qua  1 i i v I nc,  for  nu-mbersli  i p . USCRC.  therefore, 
does  not  currently  provitle  full  n.itional  coverage. 
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Till?  C.irv~»linrt  i'B  Journal  serves  as  the  official  public^  loti  of  the  VSCRO.  The 
VSCRC  acids  a tabloid-sized  ''National  News  Bulletin,"  which  is  inserted  in  the 
Carolina  CB  Journal.  Tlie  "National  News  Bulletin"  contains  specific  informa- 
tion on  I'SCRC  activities  and  summarizes  FCC  actions  on  CB  and  related  matters. 

The  l.itter  are  j^enerallv  extracted  from  the  FCC  Action  ALERTS,  which  are 
weeklv  summaries  published  bv  the  FCC.  Joint  distribution  of  the  Carolina 
CB  Journal  and  the  "National  News  Bulletin"  is  to  individual  members  of  I'SCRC 
onlv.  To  the  extent  that  state  councils  have  recruited  individual  members 
into  USCRC,  the  Journal  - "Bulletin”  combination  provides  an  effective  means 
of  communicat  ions . Miile  the  I’SCRC  is  primarily  an  organization  encouraging 
coordiiution  and  communications  among  state-level  CB  councils,  it  provides  a 
potentlallv  helpful  vehicle  DCF.A  c.m  use  to  develop  and  coordinate  state-level 
programs.  As  I’SCRC  adds  states  to  its  roster,  its  potential  value  to  DcTA 
v.-ill  Increase. 

.4 . RCLF  OF  TRl’CKSTJPS  l.N’  E.HEKCENCY  CB  CSS 

The  facilities  and  services  provided  by  truckstops,  as  well  as  their  locations 
on  main  travel  routes,  have  made  them  attractive  as  supply  points  in  the  event 
it  becomes  necessarv  to  relocate  the  population  of  risk  areas.  The  role  of 
truckstops  in  a situation  involving  crisis  relocation  has  been  the  subject  of 
a recent  DCFA-tunded  studv.^  The  present  study  addresses  onlv  one  specific 
aspect  of  truckstop  operations  in  emergencies — their  access  to  CB  and  other 
communications . 

.4.1  TRL'CRSTOP  lWTABILITIES 

There  are  over  l.bOO  truckstops  located  throvighout  the  United  States.  Most  of 
them  are  on  Interstate  Highways  or  other  major  trucking  routes,  v'hilv  about 
5 percent  of  truckstops  are  located  in  urban  areas.  The  vast  majority 


John  Bllihelmer,  et  al. . Fostattack  Impacts  of  the  Crisis  .Relocation  Strategy 
on  Transportation  Systems,  \’ol.  J,  Role  of  Truckstops  in  Crisis  Relocation. 
Bvstan  Incorporated,  P151.1,  January  1978. 
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of  truckstops  operate  24  hours  per  day,  every  day  of  the  year.  In  addition 
to  supplying  diesel  fuel  and  gasoline,  truckstops  also  service  trucks  (and 
often  automobiles),  provide  food  service,  frequently  provide  sleeping  accommo- 
dations, and  generally  sell  a variety  of  merchandise,  including  food  and 
sundries . 

4.2  COMMUNICATIONS  CAPABILITIES 

Most  truckstops  have  access  to  one  or  more  commercial  communications  networks, 
which  are  used  to  transmit  load  assignments,  permits,  and  money  to  truck 
drivers.  These  networks  include: 

1.  Western  Union  (Telex) 

2.  Mid  Continent  Interstate  Service  Corporation 

3.  Ins ta /Cora 

4.  American  Facsimile  Svstems,  Inc.  (Transceiver,  T-Check) 

5.  Graphic  Scanning  Corporation  (Dial-a-Check) 

6.  Comdata  Network  (Com  Check) 

The  first  two  of  these  systems  transmit  message  traffic  over  the  Western  Union 
Telex  network.  Permits  and  load  assignments  are  transmitted  in  this  manner. 
Western  Union  also  transfers  funds  between  locations  in  Che  form  of  message 
traffic.  The  two  organizations  have  different  terminal  locations  and  bill 
independently  for  services  rendered.  Mid  Continent  also  use  the  dial  telephone 
network  to  transfer  funds  between  locations.  Mid  Continent  uses  special  security 
procedures  to  authenticate  both  transfers  and  disbursements  to  recipients. 

Insta/Com,  American  Facsimile  Systems,  Inc.,  and  Graphic  Scanning  Corporation 
transmit  load  assignments,  permits,  and  money  via  Che  dial  telephone  network. 
Documents  such  as  permits  are  transmitted  as  facsimile  messages.  Money  may 
be  transferred  in  the  form  of  facsimile  checks,  or  it  may  be  transferred  by 
voice  messages,  using  authentication  procedures  to  assure  security. 

The  Comdata  .Network  (through  its  Com  Check  service)  only  transfers  funds, 
which  it  does  by  voice  messages  transmitted  over  the  dial  telephone  network. 
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It  uses  authentication  procedures  to  protect  botli  funds  transfers  and  disburse- 
ments to  recipients.  The  Comdate  Network  Is  the  most  commonly  used  truckstop 
conmuin lea t Ions  service;  an  estimated  94  percent  of  truckstops  are  served  by 
(kvnda  ta  Ne  twork  . ^ 

Virtually  all  truckstops  also  liave  CB  transceivers.  In  some  cases,  especially 
In  rural  locations,  these  CB  transceivers  are  actively  monitored  to  communicate 
with  truckers.  In  other  cases,  p,eneral  ly  in  urban  and  suburban  locations, 
the  amount  of  CB  traffic,  and  consecpient  ly  tlie  anunint  of  noise,  precludes 
active  monitoring,  and  transceivers  are  primarily  used  to  sell  CB  equipment. 
(Some  truckstops  also  service  CB  equipment.)  Transceivers  maintained  for 
sales  purposes  can  bo  used  as  needed,  luiwever,  and  are  often  monitored  during 
snoW  storms  and  other  inclement  weather. 

4.  I POTENTIAL  APPLl  CATIONS  OF  TRUCKSTOP  COMMUNICATIONS  CAPABILITIES 

In  the  event  of  a civil  preparedness  emergency,'  It,  is  often  ncessary  to  communi- 
cate with  persons  travelling  In  motor  velilcles.  This  necessity  can  Involve 
li'catlng  specific  individuals  or  disseminating  information  to  all  travelers. 
Emergencies  can  Include  peacetime  natural  disasters  such  as  floods  and  hurri- 
canes, wlilch  involve  tlie  evacuation  of  threatened  areas;  they  can  also  Involve 
tlie  threat  of  a nucleiir  ;ittack  and  the  consequent  relocation  of  risk  area 
popu la  t Ions . 

There  are  only  limited  means  available  to  locate  a specific  Individual,  and 
some  relatively  casual  use  has  been  made  of  the  CB  Radio  Service  of  this  pur- 
pose. The  most  common  way  to  reach  a number  of  travelers  Is  through  broadcasts 
over  commercial  radio  stations.  Other  means  are  occasionally  used,  including 
signs  and  travelers'  information  stations  (see  Chapter  X for  information  In 
these  stations).  CB  radio  can  also  be  used  to  reach  large  numbers  of  travelers 
during  emergencies. 

'.lohn  Blllhelmer,  et  aJ.,  Ojp_^lt.,  p.  7a. 
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Huth  (H'fsoii.il  iiiul  m’lU'f.i  1 iiu-s,s.ii',(‘s  I'.m  l>f  Input  1 1>  tinrkstops  thii'iipli  t li>' 
v.u'iiHis  k'l'iimmn  1 1.M  t I lUis  systfiiis  tisfil  ti'  IniiulU'  li'.ul  nss  IpniiuMit  s , pi’i'iiiils,  .md 
p.'ivmonts.  Miiuv  ot  tin*  lu'twoiks,  liuliuling  t ln‘  dial  t»-U*plu>iu‘  lU'twoik,  lan 
lu’  list'd  to  piovido  a slnpji'  tiuoksop  (oi  a lliiiltod  iiuiiihof  ol  tlioiii)  with  In- 
tonuatlon  lor  lot  ransmi  ss  ion  ovoi  ( lio  (Ml  Kadio  Soivloo.  (In  1 v tho  I'olox- 
dorivod  notworks,  howovor,  ato  suitaMo  tor  hroad  d Isst'iiilnat  Ion  I'l  iiii'ssanos 
lu'fanso  tiu'v  liavo  t lio  oapah  I 1 1 1 v ol  sondinp,  a sinjtio  iiiossago  s liiiii  I t anoous  I \ 
to  a mimhor  ol  addrossos.  To  lox-doi  I vi'd  notwoiks  also  piiivldo  oxli'iislvo 
truoksto\i  oovora>;o;  an  osllmatoil  78  poi  I'ont  ol  truokstops  aro  on  tho  Tolox 
notwork.^  Mossapos  t ransni  1 1 1 od  ovoi  To  lox-dt'r  Ivod  notworks  anil  laosliiillo 
svstoms  aro,  I'nr  t liormoft' , proioiahlo  to  ooloo  wossaj;os  hooanst'  I hov  ptovidi' 
trnokstop  porsonnol  with  liaid  t'oj'v  I tom  whloh  to  work. 

(\m\s  I vio  r.ih  1 o lloxlt'illlv  oxlsls  lit  all  notwoiks  as  to  aooi'ss  |iolnts.  Anv 
ttiioksti'p  oait  transmit  to  anv  othot  trnokstop  oi|uippod  with  tho  approprlato 
oipilpmont.  In  addition,  tho  I'olox-doi  Ivod  notworks  oan  ho  aooossod  I tom  an\ 
oom\iatlhlo  to  1 ot  vpowr  1 1 or  toinilnal  hv  golnp  thron^^h  tho  api' ropi  I a 1 1'  notwork 
oontrol  I'ai' t 1 1 1 I I's.  .81mllarlv  anv  laoslmllo  notworks  oan  ho  ai'Oossod  1 1 I'm  a 
oomp.it  Ihlo  taosimllo  tormina  1.  Thus  an  ollli  ial  in  a stato  olvil  pi  opai  ovlnoss 
avtonov  oipilppoil  with  .i  I'olox  torminal  I'.in  potoiitl.illv  roaoh  .inv  To  1 o\-oi|u  1 ppod 
trnokstop  oi  oomh  inat  ions  ol  t hoiii  In  Ills  stato  with  mossagi's  to  ho  rotians- 
mlttod  via  (Ml  radio.  A poison  in  a stato  I'lvll  proparodnoss  av.onov  van  also 
roaoh  I .u-s  Im  I lo-i'ipi  I pi'ovl  triuksti'pM  it  In'  h.is  aiv'oss  to  a snIlahU'  torminal. 
Mossa^'s  rt'i'i'lvoil  .it  trnoksli'ps  I'.in  .ilsi'  ho  pi'stovl  to  mako  Inli'rm.it  ii'ii  .iv.ill 
ahlo  to  all  poisons  nslnv,  tho  tiiukslops.  Trni'ksti'p  porsi'inu'l  I'.in  .ilsv' 
iiu'iiiti'r  tMi  t ransm  1 ss  i I'lis  ami  i I'l'oi  t tv*  anthorltlos  anv  ov'iul  i t I I'lis  roipiiiiny, 
aot  I i'll. 

•t...  IIMITAI'KINS  t'N  I'Sl'  ('T  I'Rlil'KS  l('l’  COMMUN  ICA 1' 1 t'NS 

.Ri'vi'r.il  prohli'iiis  must  ho  lu'l  oil.  Tho  nsi'  ol  tho  v.irlons  notvi'oiks  soi  vliiv; 
triii’kstops  Is  to.'isihli'  onlv  it  llnoso  notwoiks  h.ivo  not  boon  d.im.ii’.od  .ind  .no 

'l.oo.  ('ll  . 
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iK't  I'ongoHt  Oil.  Sim'o  tolopluiiio  .iiul  'I'olox  o I ion  i I s .'iro  siiblool  to  nttiiok 
il.iiii.ino,  tliolr  nso  at  tor  an  atlaok  Is  nnllkolv.  I'liosi*  olronlts  may  also  ho 
illsinpliHl  looallv  hv  a natni'al  illsastor.  Voloo  i-lronits  mav  ho  oininostt'il 
vini  i Hi;  .1  orisis  rolooatioii  situation,  hut  I'olox  olioults  aro  loss  llkoly  to 
ho  ovoiloailoil  tn'oanso  I liov  aro  not  illn'otly  aooi'sslhlo  to  t ho  nonora  1 pnhllo, 
ami  hooanso  manv  hnsliu-ssos  will  ho  olosml,  roilnoln>;  somo  ol  tho  loail  on  thoso 
oiiiults.  Knr  t hormor  o,  I'U  t ransoolvors  InstalU'il  at  trnoksto\is  will  nol  \'ro- 
vKlo  oontlnnons  oovoram*  ot  tho  Inli'istati'  hlt>hw.'ivs  anil  will  provlilo  onlv 
spot  tv  i' oviMMgo  ot  somo  ot  tho  sooomlarv  hl^thways  nsoil  tor  orlsls  rolooatlon. 

Slnoo  trnokstops  an'  oommorolal  vontnros,  any  siniport  thov  provlilo  will  tu' 
on  a volnnlaiv  hasis,  nnloss  tinokstops  aro  rolmhnrsoil  tor  sorvloos  roiuloroil, 

Ol  nnloss  thov  an'  lakon  ovor,  In  t lu'  ovont  ot  a national  I'mor^onov,  hv  t hi' 
toiloi.il  i;ovornmi'nt  . Anv  support  roiuloroil  In  trnokstop  porsonnol  Is  llkolv 
to  lilt  tot  I rom  normal  opi'ratlons  aiul,  lliorotoro,  roijitlros  somo  ailvanot'il  prop.'ira- 
t ion  .tiiil  aw.ironoss  on  tlu'  part  ol  trnokstop  porsonnol  ahont  tholr  omorjtonov 
aotivlllos.  In  oiilor  to  nso  trni'kstop  ooiitmnn  lo.'it  Ions  oap.'ih  I 1 1 1 1 os.  It  Is 
noooss.irv  to  rooritll  trnokstop  oporators  aiul  to  orlont  tholr  porsonnol.  Snoh 
in  ollort  is  prohahS'  not  warrontoil  sololv  tor  tho  kliuls  ot  ooitimnn  loat  Ions 
sorvloos  il  Isonssoil  lioro,  hut  shonlil  ho  1 noorporat  oil  Into  anv  IHh’A-sponsoroil 
ol  torts  to  nso  triiokstoiis  In  hroailor  olvll  proivui'itnoss  oporatlons. 

Kvon  il  tinokstop  oporators  \'rovo  willing  to  support  orisis  rolooatlon 
olloits  .Hill  ot  lii'i  olvll  propari'ilnoss  .lollvitios,  il  Is  ossontlal  not  to  ovor- 
lax  tho  0 a)>.ih  1 I 1 1 1 os  avallahli'.  Thns  ol  torts  to  looato  spool!  io  I mi  1 v iiina  I s , 
whioh  oan  ho  voi  v t Imo  I'onsnminy,,  shonlil  In'  maili'  only  nmlor  illro  o I ronms  t .moos . 

It  Is  .ilso  .ippropr  l.it  o nol  to  I'xoi'oil  tho  oapahllltlos  ot  trnokstops  In  hro.ul- 
o.isllno,  v'.onoi.il  mossap.os  ovor  t'H  ohannols,  or  In  monltorlnn  ami  rolavinj;  othot 
lit  I I ansm  1 ss  Ions . To  oaso  tho  hniilon  on  trnokstop  porsonnol.  It  mav  ho  appro- 

pi  lalo  to  ptovlilo  support  to  thorn.  In  a llmitoil  i'morp,onov,  support  oan  posslhlv 
ooiiio  t I om  I'll  volimloors.  In  .'i  slln.illon  roiinlrinn  rolooatlnn  tho  population, 
sinn'ori  o.in  posslhlv  oomo  I i om  olthor  I'h  volnntoors  or  lolooatoil  novornmont 
oi  liulnsttv  porsonnol  whoso  risk  aroa  Innotlons  aro  not  ossontlal.  t'li'arly 
tinokstop  oporators  shonlil  ho  lolmhnrsoil  lot  all  out -ol -pookot  oosts. 
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llie  current  chtipter  has  ilescrihed  the  general  capabilities  of  volunteer  CB 
orf?anlzat  ions . In  the  next  chapter,  these  capabilities  will  be  elaborated 
upon  through  presentation  of  detailed  information  on  a random  sample  of  RKACT 
and  ALERT  teams 
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SURVEY  DATA  KOR  REAU'l'  AND  ALERT  TEAMS 


Bi'causo  of  tho  soml autonomous  nature  of  teams,  staff  members  for  neither  REACT 
International,  Inc.,  nor  the  ALERT  Section,  Amt'rlcan  Citizens  Band  Operators 
Association,  Inc.,  could  provide  comprehensive  information  on  team  organization 
and  capabilities.  Members  of  organizations  provides  suggestions  on  exemplary 
teams.  Tliey  also  provided  a number  of  newspaper  and  iivigazine  articles  contain- 
ing descriptions  of  teams,  ustuilly  as  a result  of  tlielr  performance  In  an 
emergency  or  at  a ma1or  public  fimctlon. 

To  develop  more  systematic  Information  on  REACT  and  Al.ERT  teams,  a survey  was 
conducted  of  teams  in  both  organ  1 zat  li>ns . This  chapter  presents  tiie  findings 
of  that  survey.  'I’lie  information  contained  in  this  section  Is  intended  to 
present  an  overall  picture  of  team  operations.  Considerable  detail  Is  included 
to  show  team  capabilities,  the  degree  iif  discipline  available  from  teams,  and 
the  extent  of  services  currently  or  potentially  available  from  them. 

In  order  to  collect  the  required  Information,  a questionnaire  was  developed 
and  submitted  to  a lO-percent  random  sample  of  team  leaders  In  both  REACT 
and  ALERT.  In  preparing  the  survey.  Informal  telephone  Interviews  were  con- 
ducted with  10  REACT  team  leaders.  (The  questionnaire  appears  In  Appendix 
G,  pages  G-A9  through  G-56.) 

The  sample  of  REACT  and  ALERT  teams  was  drawn  on  a state-by-state  basis.  The 
REACT  sample  was  drawn  first,  using  the  then-current  Te,im  Directory  as  the 
basis  for  sampling.^  A random  number  table  was  used  to  select  10  percent  of 
the  teams  listed  for  each  state.  All  teams  In  U.S.  territories,  Canada,  and 
In  other  foreign  coinitrles  were  disregarded.  A minimum  of  one  team  was  drawn 


^REACT,  Team  Directory,  October  1976. 
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from  each  state  and  the  lUstrlct  of  Columbia.  The  numbers  of  teams  In  the 
sample  from  each  state  was  rounded  up,  fur thermt>re , for  fractional  components 
of  0.5  or  greater.  (For  example,  Minnesota  had  17  teams  listed  in  the  Team 
Directory;  10  percent  of  17  teams  equals  1.7;  and  rounding  increased  the 
number  of  Minnesota  teams  In  the  REACT  sample  to  2.)  REACT  then  provided 
addresses  on  mailing  labels  for  selected  teams. 

After  the  REACT  sample  had  been  dravm,  a similar  technique  was  used  to  draw 
one  for  ALERT.  ALERT,  however,  did  not  and  does  not  publish  a team  roster, 
and  ACBOA/ ALERT  personnel  did  moat  of  the  actual  sampling.^  Initially  ACBOA/ 
ALERT  personnel  provided  a count  of  teams  by  state.  Sample  sizes  were  then 
determined;  random  numbers,  selected  for  Identifying  teams  to  be  surveyed;  and 
a simple  set  of  Instructions,  prepared  for  drawing  the  sample.  ACBOA/ALERT 
personnel  then  identified  specific  teams  and  provided  addresses  for  them. 

The  REA(;T  Team  Directory  used  for  sampling  included  a total  of  1,492  teams  in 
the  50  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Using  tl\e  sampling  procedure  des- 
cribed, questionnaires  were  sent  to  160  teams.  Responses  from  three  addressees 
Indlc.ated  that  their  teams  had  disbanded.  Anotlier  response  contained  a refusal 
to  supply  the  requested  Information.  One  response  indicated  that  a REACT  team 
in  the  sample  was  operated  as  an  adjuitct  to  a local  civil  preparedness  agency, 
which  had  already  responded  to  the  survey  of  such  agencies  (see  Cliapter  V, 
Section  1).  All  five  of  these  teams  were  replaced  by  randomly  selected 
substitutes.  In  addition,  by  an  unknown  mechanism,  one  REACT  team  responded 
for  another  apparently  disbanded  team,  which  had  been  located  In  the  same 
state,  but  several  hundred  miles  away. 

IVo  nujll  follow-ups  were  used  to  encourage  a good  response.  Of  the  160 
questionnaires  sent  out  (including  the  five  replacements),  respondents  for 
127  teams  returned  completed  questionnaires.  The  overall  response  rate  for 

^Ti'lephone  Conversation  wltli  Robert  Thomjison,  Vice  President  ALERT,  Mitrch  25, 
1977;  Murray  Rosenthal,  letter  to  Robert  Thompson,  subject:  Sample  of  ALERT 
Toil  ms , March  29,  1977;  Robert  Thompson  letter  to  Murray  Rosenthal,  subject: 
Names  and  Addresses  for  ALERT  Teams,  April  15,  1977. 
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KV’Al'T  li-ams  was,  thorolon'.  7‘>  lu-rci'nl  . TIu’  tour  loams  tliat  liaii  il isbaiuiod 
siiyi^osts  that  about  J I'oroi'iU  of  tlio  toams  in  the'  Kl'AlT  roam  Itlrootory  had 
d i sbaiulovi. 

AI  KK'l'  filos  upon  whioh  sampling  was  basoil  (noludod  s hi  toams  in  44  statos. 
l'sln>t  tlio  sampt  Inp  proooduro  dosoribod,  mu-st  ionna  i ros  w»'ro  siuit  to  Ahl'.KT 
toams.  Rosponsos  Indfoatod  that  f 1 vo  I'f  t ho  s.impli'd  toams  had  disbandod; 
ri'turns  bv  tho  I'.S.  Postal  Sorvio»',  that  t i v»’  otluTS  of  tlio  samplod  loams  liad 
probablv  disb.iiuloil.  Initial  Iv,  an  olfiut  was  m.uio  to  roplaoo  disbandod  toanvs 
with  r.indtimlv  solootod  subst  i l ul  I's , and  two  suoh  rop  1 aoomonts  woro  soonrod. 
rtu’  rolatlvolv  larp.o  numlu'r  iif  rop  1 aoonu'nt  s naiuirod  maiio  dr.iwin^;  tlu'm  with 
tho  assistanoo  of  Al'bilA/AI  I'Rl'  porsi'ntu’l  slow  and  oumboi-somo;  iM'  nooossitv, 
this  part  of  tho  survov  im.' t hovKi  1 opv  was  aboiulonoii  for  Al.KRT  toams. 

IVo  mail  fi'llow-ups  woro  usod.  howovor,  aiui  oom|ilotod  quost  ionn.i  1 ros  woro 
roooivod  from  rosi'ondonts  for  17  Al.KRT  toams.  (ipo r.i t Inp,  (or  app.ironllv 
iiporatinpl  ATl'Kl'  toams  final  Iv  proihu-od  a tu’t  n'sponst'  r.ito  of  "iS  poroont  . 
(This  poroontapi'  is  basiui  upon  tlu'  S7  qui'st  i lUuia  i ros  oriplnallv  imilloil  aiui 
two  rop  1 .looini'ii  t qiiost  ii'iin.i  i ri’s  loss  tho  1(1  quost  ionna  I ros  sonl  to  di'funot 
to.ims.l  riu'  1 11  qiu'st  ionna  i ros  si'iit  to  dlsb.iiuiod  or  apparontlv  disbandod 
lo.ims  .supposts  that  alnuit  1 .R  poroonr  of  tho  .MKRT  toams  in  tlu’  AtdUT\/.\l,KKT 
fiistor  h.ul  boi  n disb.iiulod. 

rill’  ponor.il  1 1'lM t i (ins  of  ros|iiindinp  KT.MYl'  .nul  Al.l'.R'l'  toams  aro  shown  in 
I'ipuro  8-1. 

Noto  that  I'.ioli  looat  ion  is  i-l.issifiod  .u’oi'rdinp  to  wliothor  tlu'  loam's  addross, 
wliloh  (s  ofton  tho  .addross  of  ono  oi  its  offioors,  falls  into  a standard 
nn’t  ropo  1 1 t.in  s t.i  t 1 s t 1 o.t  1 aro.i  (8MSA1.  or  outsido  an  SMSA.  Kaoh  to;tm  in  an 
SM.RA  was  also  olassifiod  bv  wliothor  it  was  looatod  in  an  urbaiii;;od  aroa, 
or  outsido  an  iirb.uilr.od  .iro.i . I'iio  dot  (nit  ions  of  urb.ani.tod  .aro.as  and  .RMS.As 
aro  thoso  usod  bv  tho  i'.S.  buroau  of  tlu’  t'onsus.  .ind  both  tvpos  of  aroas  woro 
.IS  dofinod  in  1‘I7J.' 

'r..R.  Hiiro.iii  >'f  t'onsus,  I’ounty  and  t’lty  Pata  Ihuik , U>7J,  i'.S.  (lovornmont 
Pr  I nt  1 np  (U  f 1 oo , U’.asli  i npt  on , fi.t’.  l‘>7t.  ivflnltlons  appoar  on  pp  . xxxl-xxxv: 
SMSA  m.ips  .ippi’.ir  on  I'p  , 1 dJt' . 
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I'lguro  8- 1 . I.nont  ions  ('f  RI'.Ai!!'  aiui  ALERT  Teams  In  Survey  Sample 

Tile  iirbanizeii  area  anil  SMSA  e I ass  i f I eat  Ions  were  nseil  in  an  effort  to  lietermlne 
whether  there  were  any  sign!  f leant  ilifferenees  between  teams  anil  team  experi- 
ences with  EH  Ifor  example,  ehannel  eonsest Ion,  Interference,  anil  lack  of 
operator  illsc  Ipl  Inel  for  locations  In  metropolitan  areas  anil  locations  In 
leas  densely  populated  settings.  Those  teams  with  addresses  In  urbanized 
areas  were  assumed  to  have  many  of  their  members  located  primarily  in  built- 
up  areas.  Those  teams  with  addresses  outside  of  urbanized  areas,  but  in 
SMSAs,  were  assumed  to  have  many  of  their  members  in  suburbs.  In  a few 
cases,  this  latter  assumption  is  not  valid,  but  these  exceptions  do  appear  to 
Invalidate  the  overall  approach.  Of  the  133  responses  received  from  REACT 
and  ALERT  teams,  52  (or  39  percent)  came  from  teams  with  addresses  in 


urbanized  areas;  17  (or  11  pereent),  from  teams  with  addresses  outside  of 
urbanized  areas,  but  in  SMSAs;  and  64  (or  48  percent),  from  teams  with  addresses 
outside  SMSAs.  Based  on  this  distribution,  about  one-half  of  the  teams 
surveyed  fell  outside  areas  with  heavy  population  concentrations,  and  about 
one-half  fell  in  areas  witli  heavy  population  concentrations  or  in  suburban 
areas  adlacent  to  them.  Kxaminatlon  of  questionnaire  responses  indicated  ttiat 
there  were  no  significant  differences  between  teams  or  team  experiences  with 
CB  based  upon  these  locational  factors. 

2 . ^VmTl’nFJ^_  TWARD  "niE  .CB  JUP 10  SERVICE  EXPRESSED  BY  REACT  AND  ALERT  TEAMS 

The  predominant  quality  that  emerged  from  studying  the  133  questionnaires 
responses  was  the  serious,  liedlcnted  attitude  of  re.spondents  and  their  deep 
concern  about  being  able  to  continue  their  public  service  activities,  par- 
ticularly monitoring  Channel  9,  in  the  face  of  channel  congestion  and  poor 
operating  practices.  Of  133  questionnaire  responses,  126  (or  96  percent)  in- 
dicated that  Increased  control  of  CB  use  was  essential.  Emphasis  was  clearly 
on  maintaining  (or  restoring)  discipline  on  Channel  9 and  on  being  able  to 
clear  working  channels  to  support  emergency  operations  when  all  necessary 
traffic  could  not  be  carried  on  Channel  9.  Four  respondents  (or  3 percent) 
did  not  advocate  tighter  control  of  CB  use,  three  because  they  had  not 
experienced  problems,  and  one  because  he  had  become  convinced  that  CB  use 
could  not  be  controlled  more  tightly,  especially  in  large  cities.  Finally, 
three  respondents  (or  2 percent)  did  not  express  opinions. 

A total  of  10b  respondents  identified  a total  of  124  problems  as  follows: 

• General  lack  of  discipline  - 31 

• Interference  with  emergency  communications  - 29 

• Adjacent  channel  Interference  with  Channel  9-22 

• Refusal  to  yield  channels  in  emergencies  - 20 

• Use  of  Illegal  amplifiers;  overmodulation  - 7 

• Abuse  of  CB  by  Juveniles  - 6 

• Technical  problems  with  27  MHz  frequencies  - 4 
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• Channel  congestion  - 2 

• Miscellaneous  - 3 


A total  of  114  respondents  provided  a total  of  154  suggestions  for  Improving 
the  situation: 

• Increased  FCC  enforcement,  generally  by  using  more  personnel 
and  St  If  for  penalties  - 44 

• Support  of  FCC  enforcement  by  CB  volunteers  - 14 

• Increased  enforcement  (general)  ~ 13 

• Delegation  of  enforcement  to  state  or  local  governments  - 13 

• Allowing  state  and  local  governments,  or  volunteer  CB  organi- 
zations to  control  CB  channels  In  emergencies  - 19 

• Setting  aside  Channels  8 and  10  as  emergency  working  channels 
to  protect  Channel  9-12 

• Public  education  on  the  proper  use  of  CB  - 10 

• Increase  fees  and  apply  to  FCC  enforcement  - 6 

• Require  a license  before  purchase  of  CB  equipment  - 4 

• Prohibit  juveniles  from  using  CB  - 3 

• Miscellaneous  - 4 

In  many  cases,  REACT  and  ALERT  teams  appeared  to  make  up  in  dedication  and 
ingenuity  for  the  regulatory  changes  they  advocated,  but  which  are  unlikely 
to  occur  in  the  near  future. 

3 . F.™ CTj oN_s_  PJLFIo!i>0:lil  B X AN  >1 AJ AAX 

The  primary  purpose  of  REACT  and  ALERT  teams  is  responding  to  requests  for 
assistance  received  over  Channel  9 or  other  CB  channels.  Consistent  with 
this  purpose,  all  133  respondents  indicated  that  their  teams  received  such 
requests  and  relayed  them  to  the  appropriate  authorities;  and  132  of  the  re- 
spondents Indicated  that  their  provided  Information  to  motorists  requesting 
that  form  of  assistance.  (The  failure  of  one  respondent  to  indicate  that  his 
team  provided  Informational  assistance  appears  to  be  an  oversight  or  mis- 
understanding of  the  question.)  In  addition,  the  respondents  for  124  teams 
(or  93  percent)  indicated  that  their  teams  received  crime  reports  and  relayed 


them  to  the  appropriate  authorities.  Only  two  teams  (the  Oregon  Bay  Area 
REACT  Team,  Coqullle,  Oregon,  and  the  Seward  ALERT  Team,  Seward,  Alaska) 
reported  providing  assistance  to  boaters.  It  Is  evident,  however,  that  other 
teams  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  other  lake  and 
river  areas  also  handle  calls  from  boaters.  This  type  of  service  was  not 
specifically  called  out  In  the  questionnaire,  which  probably  accounts  for 
the  failure  of  additional  respondents  to  report  It. 

Respondents  reported  less  consistent  performance  of  other  types  of  activities. 
For  example,  102  respondents  (or  77  percent)  reported  their  teams  actually 
went  to  stranded  motorists  and  others  needing  assistance  and  provided  them 
assistance.  It  is  not  certain,  however,  how  frequently  or  consistently  teams 
provided  such  direct  assistance.  Respondents  for  only  five  teams  (or  5 per- 
cent of  those  reporting  providing  physical  assistance)  Indicated  that  their 
teams  had  organized  courtesy  patrols  either  on  holidays  or  over  more  extended 
periods.  Respondents  for  several  additional  teams  Indicated  that  their  members 
provided  only  limited  direct  assistance  to  motorists.  Many  REACT  and  ALERT 
team  members  spoken  to  in  person  Indicated  they  had  stopped  to  provide  assis- 
tance while  in  route  to  some  personal  dlstlnation.  It  Is  likely  that  members 
of  many  of  the  teams  surveyed  also  provided  direct  assistance  on  such  a per- 
sonal basis. 

In  addition  to  courtesy  patrols  and  more  casual  types  of  direct  aid,  REACT 
and  ALERT  teams  reported  providing  assistance  to  motorists  In  the  form  of 
highway  safety  rest  breaks,  which  were  generally  conducted  over  holiday  week- 
ends to  allow  tired  drivers  to  stop  for  coffee  and  doughnuts.  (These  func- 
tions often  served  as  fund  raisers  for  the  teams  Involved,  since  donations 
were  usually  accepted  In  return  fi'r  the  service.)  A total  of  nine  rospoiuients 
(or  7 percent)  Indicated  that  their  teams  provide  this  service  to  motorists 
several  times  a year,  and.  In  fact,  the  number  of  teams  participating  In  these 
activities  may  actually  have  been  higher. 

Only  relatively  few  teams  conducted  neighborhood  patrols  to  reduce  or  prevent 
crime  In  their  communities.  Respondents  for  only  52  teams  (or  J9  percent) 
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indicated  their  members  performed  this  function.  Only  one  team,  the  CB  Trail 
Blazers  ALERT  Team,  Lynwood,  California,  indicated  having  a strong  neighbor- 
hood patrol  function.  Its  patrol  activities  ended,  however,  when  Lynwood 
contracted  with  the  Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff's  Office  for  law  enforcement 
services  and  that  agency  prohibited  patrolling.  In  fact,  the  Trail  Blazers 
were  contemplating  disbanding  because  of  their  inability  to  continue  their 
patrol  activities.  The  respondent  for  the  REACT  Rangers  Team,  Virginia, 
Minnesota,  reported  conducting  occasional  patrols  of  shopping  centers  and 
other  large  parking  lots  in  an  effort  to  inhibit  theft  of  CB  transceivers 
from  parked  cars.  The  respondent  for  the  REACT  Rangers  Team  and  four  other 
respondents  indicated  that  their  teams  patrolled  over  holidays  (most  fre- 
quently Halloween).  Four  respondents  who  indicated  their  teams  did  not  con- 
duct patrols,  expressed  strong  oppositions  to  performing  this  fvuictlon. 

Again  based  on  personal  contacts  with  REACT  and  ALERT  team  members,  it  appears 
that  most  of  the  teams  performed  patrol  functions  on  an  occasional  basis 
generally  associated  with  holidays  or  special  events. 

Search  and  rescue  activities  were  reportedly  performed  by  99  teams  (or  bb 
percent  of  the  teams  surveyed) . The  respondents  for  the  REACT  Rescue  Team, 
Logan,  West  Virginia,  indicated  that  his  team  is  primarily  concerned  with 
this  function.  (This  team,  furthermore,  appears  to  have  encountered  so  much 
interference  on  Channel  9 that  it  had  abandoned  its  monitoring  function  on 
a scheduled  basis.)  Respondents  for  several  other  teams  indicated,  by  the 
special  equipment  their  teams  owned  and  by  other  responses,  that  they  wore 
also  heavily  committed  to  search  and  rescue  activities.  In  general,  hi^wever, 
most  teams  seemed  to  perform  this  function  on  a sporadic  basis  as  they  were 
called  upon  to  do  so. 

A much  more  consistent  picture  emerges  from  survey  responses  on  supporting 
public  functions  such  as  vaccination  clinics,  parades,  and  fairs.  A total  ot 
106  respondents  (or  80  percent)  Indicated  that  their  teams  provided  this 
type  of  assistance.  The  public  service  types  of  activities  occur  inter- 
mittently and  are  probably  much  more  compatible  with  volunteer  commitments 
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than  is  patrolling.  Public  affairs  support  roles,  which  put  team  members  into 
contact  with  the  public  also  tend  to  be  performed  under  supervision,  which 
protects  CBers  from  possible  danger  and  also  limits  the  potential  for  vlgllan- 


Related  to  these  kinds  of  activities  are  activities  intended  to  provide  chari- 
table aid  to  groups  and  individuals.  Many  teams  conduct  or  participate  in  fund 
raising  activities  for  other  organizations.  In  some  cases  these  activities 
Involve  using  CB  equipment  to  support  walk-a-thons  and  bike-a-thons . In  other 
cases,  teams  actually  raised  money  for  other  organizations,  sometimes  by 
making  appeals  to  other  CBers  over  their  radios.  In  other  cases,  recipients 
included  needy  individuals  and  families.  These  activities  appear  to  have 
been  verv  direct  and  personal.  They  included,  for  example,  collecting  food 
for  the  needy  (Rutherford  County  RELACT  Team,  Rutherford,  North  Carolina)  and 
cutting  wood  for  welfare  recipients  (Wilson  County  ALERT  Team,  Wilson,  North 
Carolina).  In  all,  at  least  17  respondents  (or  13  percent)  specifically  re- 
ferred to  the  charitable  aspects  of  their  teams'  activities. 

Services  related  to  emergencies  were  reported  by  a number  of  respondents. 

For  example,  10  respondents  (or  8 percent)  indicated  that  their  members  par- 
tipated  in  the  National  Weather  Service  Skywam  program.  Two  respondents  in- 
dicated that  their  teams  worked  with  the  California  Department  of  Forestry 
to  provide  fire  patrols  during  periods  of  high  fire  danger.  Teams  reportedly 
participating  in  this  activity  were  the  San  Bernardino  Valley  REACT  Team, 

San  Bernardino,  and  the  Port  Citv  ALERT  Team,  El  Ca.lo*'*.  It  is  well  known 
that  many  REACT  and  ALERT  teams  are  perpared  to  give  first  aid  and  tiiat  some 
are  prepared  to  applv  more  advanced  life-saving  techniques.  Questionnaire 
responses  suggested  this  capability,  but  onlv  two  respondents  specif  Icallv 
indicated  that  giving  first  aid  was  among  their  emergencv  functions.  These 
teams  were  the  Cherokee  Countv  REACT  Team,  Galena,  Kansas,  .and  the  Brooklvn 
.Area  REACT  Team,  Brooklvn,  New  York.  Reflecting  the  shortage  of  telephone 
service  In  Alaska,  the  Northern  Lights  RKAi'T  Team.  Delta  .Tunctlon,  .Alaska, 
Indicated  that  It  had  relaved  messages  from  station  to  station  in  those  areas 
in  which  telephones  were  not  available  or  in  which  outages  had  occurred. 
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In  the  area  of  oniorponcv  oporatious,  rospoiulouts  for  83  REACT  and  ALERT  teams 
(or  hJ  percent  I'f  those  snrvoved)  indicated  their  teams  had  experience  in 
support  ini’  emergency  operations.  Of  these,  1'^  respondents  (or  23  percent  of 
thi>se  claiming,  emerjjencv  expi'rience)  failed  to  supply  a requested  description 
of  the  nx->st  recent  larpe-scale  eraeryenev  operation  in  which  their  teams  had 
participated.  Rispoiuients  for  14  teams  each  supplied  more  than  one  example; 
liowever,  onlv  the  most  reci'iU  example  vc.is  considered  in  the  following  analysis. 
(.Rome  of  the  examples  supplii'd,  including  sonx'  from  teams  for  which  multiple 
examples  were  supi-ilied.  probably  do  not  represent  true  large-scale  emergencies, 
hut  tliere  was  no  reliable  basis  uiion  which  to  separate  suitable  from  vinsuit- 
.iMe  examples.)  r.ihle  8-1  shows  tlie  time  distribution  for  the  emergency 
efforts  reported.  As  indicated  in  tlie  table,  34  of  the  emergencies  reported 


fable  8-1.  IVites  of  Emergency  Experiences  Reported  by 
REACT  and  ALERT  Teams 


Date  of 

Reported 

Emergency 

Number  of 

Teams 

Reporting 

k 

Percentage 

1977 

19 

29 

1976 

15 

23 

1975 

8 

12 

1974 

3 

1973 

3 

5 

1972 

1 

0 

1971 

1 

No  Date 

Given 

16 

25 

I n “ 65 

u "k 

P Does  not  add  to  100  percent  because  of  rounding 
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(nr  52  percont)  occiirrod  In  1976  or  1977.  Tuhlo  8-2  Indlo.ites  the  types  of 

fiuictlons  performed  In  tlie  65  reported  emergencies.  Interestingly,  tlie  re-  i 

spondents  for  tl>e  Rf'.ACT  ;ind  Al.KRT  tenms  surveyed  Indiciited  tli.it  their  teams 
performed  communications  functions  in  only  25  (or  38  percent)  of  tlie  65 


Table  8-2.  Kunctlons  Performed  by  KKACT  and  Al.KRT 
Teams  In  Kmer;',euc  i i-s 


Kmergency 

Reported 

Communications 

Communlcat Ions 
and  Other 

Other 

Not 

Specified 

Total 

Fires  and 

Explosions 

5 

2 

5 

1 

13 

Search  and 

Rescue 

Missions 

1 

1 

1 

9 

12 

81 Izzards 

1 

3 

7 

1 

12 

Tornadoes 

3 

- 

4 

1 

8 

Flash  and 

River  Floods 

2 

1 

2 

3 

8 

Hurricanes 

1 

2 

- 

- 

3 

Mlscel laneous 

2 

1 

4 

2 

9 

Total 

15 

10 

23 

17 

65 

Percentage* 

2 3 

15 

35 

26 

100 

Does  not  add  to  100  percent  because  of  rounding 


reported  emergencies.  Communications  functions  Included  coord*  . at  lug  anKuig 
.igencles  or  locations  otben<;lse  lacklnp,  communications,  reporting  damage 
Incurreil  and  assistance  lu'edeil,  and  broadcasting  condition  reports  to  tlie 
public  via  08.  In  10  of  these  eiiK'rgenc  1 es , the  teams  also  performed  other 
functions.  In  23  of  the  reported  emc'rgenc  1 es , team  functions  principally 
Involved  activities  other  than  provliilng  communications  suiiport.  These 
noncommiui  lent  Ions  .activities  Inclinled  controlling  traffic;  limiting  .access 
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to  the  disaster  area;  patrolling  to  prevent  looting;  locating  victims;  and 
supplying  food,  fuel,  and  medicine  to  those  Isolated  and  otherwise  unable  to 
obtain  them  during  the  emergencies.  (The  miscellaneous  emergencies  in  Table 
8-2  Include  two  highway  accidents;  two  aircraft  accidents;  a boating  accident; 
a blackout;  a hospital  emergency;  a tsunami;  and  one  emergency  for  which  the 
respondent  suppled  CB-related  information,  but  for  which  he  did  not  define  the 
cause  of  the  emergency.) 

4 . SIZE  AND  STRUCTURE  OF  REACT  AND  ALERT  TEAMS 

REACT  and  ALERT  teams  display  a wide  range  of  sizes.  Respondents  indicated 
teams  sizes  varying  from  7 to  500  members.  One  respondent  (for  the  Edwards 
REACT  Team,  Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  California),  Indicated  that  his  team  size 
V'aried  from  5 to  40  members  depending  upon  transfers  onto  or  off  the  base. 
Table  8-3  shows  the  distribution  of  team  sizes  reported. 


Table  8-3.  Number  of  CB  Volunteers  In  REACT  and  ALERT  Teams 


Number  of 
Volunteers 

Teams 

REACT 

Percentage* 

n=106 

ALERT 

Teams  Percentage 
n=27 

Teams 

Total 

Percentage* 

n=133 

Under  10 

3 

3 

0 

- 

3 

2 

11-20 

10 

9 

7 

26 

17 

13 

21-30 

28 

26 

9 

33 

37 

28 

31-40 

17 

16 

4 

15 

21 

16 

41-50 

12 

11 

3 

11 

15 

11 

51-60 

6 

6 

2 

7 

8 

6 

61-80 

10 

9 

2 

7 

12 

9 

81-100 

9 

8 

0 

- 

9 

7 

101-150 

3 

3 

0 

- 

3 

2 

151-200 

3 

3 

0 

- 

3 

2 

201  or  more 

3 

3 

0 

- 

3 

2 

Unknown 

2 

2 

0 

- 

2 

2 

*Does  not  add  to  100  percent  bccaiuse  of  rounding 
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The  mean  team  size  reported  was  approximately  52  members  for  all  teams;  57 
for  REACT  teams;  and  25,  for  ALERT  teams.  The  difference  Is  accounted  for 
by  the  absence  of  any  ALERT  teams  with  more  than  75  members.  Consldtring  all 
responses,  teams  located  In  SMSAs  do  not  have  significantly  larger  memberships 
than  teams  located  outside  SMSAs. 

In  general,  REACT  and  ALERT  teams  surveyed  liave  very  simple  structures.  Re- 
spondents Indicated  that  7*1  teams  (or  59  percent)  had  vested  responsibility 
In  a president,  vice  president,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  other  parliamentary 
officers.  Only  19  of  these  teams  (or  24  percent  of  the  "parliamentary"  teams) 
had  explicitly  developed  a subordinate  structure  dlvlillng  responsibility 
either  functionally  or  geographically  aiming  subordinate  team  components.  In 
contrast,  respondents  Indicated  that  5 teams  (or  4 percent)  had  vested  re- 
sponsibility in  a commander,  major,  or  captain  and  other  military  positions 
or  ranks.  Four  of  these  teams  (or  80  percent  of  the  "military"  teams)  had 
explicitly  developed  a subordinate  functional  or  geographic  structure. 

Finally,  respondents  Indicated  that  17  teams  (or  13  percent)  liad  developed  a 
mix  of  parliamentary  and  military  officers.  Of  these,  11  (or  65  percent  of 
these  "mixed"  teams)  had  explicitly  developed  subordinate  structures.  A total 
of  32  respondents  (or  24  percent)  did  not  Identify  their  team  structures. 

There  are  also  a wide  variety  of  territorial  arrangements  claimed  by  various 
teams.  It  Is  not  possible  to  make  any  categorical  statements  on  this  subject, 
since  the  sample  selected  on  the  present  study  does  not  allow  an  overall 
assessment  of  the  degree  of  overlap  among  REACT  and  ALERT  teams.  It  Is  possible, 
however,  to  point  out  a wide  range  of  approaches  to  defining  areas  of  re- 
sponsibility. In  general,  teams  have  assumed  responsibility  for  full  counties, 
and  their  areas  of  responsibility  are  reflected  In  their  names.  Some  teams 
have  defined  responsibility  by  drawing  a radius  around  their  "home"  locations. 
Thus  the  Bl-State  REACT  Team,  Ft.  Smith,  Arkansas,  defined  Its  area  as  a circle 
with  a 15  mile  radius  centered  on  Ft.  Smith.  The  Barton  County  AI.ERT  Team 
defined  Its  area  of  responsibility  as  Barton  County  and  surrounding  counties 
within  a 100-mlle  radius  of  Lamar,  Missouri.  Other  teams  have  defined  their 
service  areas  as  all  of  their  metropolitan  areas,  while  others  have  defined 
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only  one  or  a few  suburbs  as  their  areas  of  coverage.  The  respondent  for 
the  Northern  Rhode  Island  REACT  Team,  Indicated  his  team's  area  of  responsl- 
bHlty  covered  five  small,  geographically  close,  but  not  contiguous,  Rhode 
Island  and  Missachusetts  towns.  At  the  other  extreme  are  teams  that  have 
defined  responsibility  for  very  large  areas.  In  some  cases  these  assumptions 
of  responsibility  are  necessary  because  no  other  teams  have  been  formed.  In 
other  cases,  there  is  a rivalry  for  members,  which  has  been  used  to  Justify 
large,  and  even  overlapping,  team  areas.  These  phenomena  are  pointed  out 
simply  to  define  potential  organizational  and  geographic  problems  that  may 
have  to  be  resolved  before  various  Rl^lCT  and  ALERT  teams  can  effectively  be 
used  in  civil  preparedness  operations. 

0.  BY  REA(:T  anp  alixt  teams 

Planning  for  emergency  operations  appear.s  to  have  received  relatively  little 
attention  from  the  REACT  and  ALERT  teams  surveyed.  The  level  of  planning  is 
reflected  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  working  agreements  between  teams  and 
the  government  agencies  and  other  organlzat Ions  they  support.  The  level  of 
planning  is  also  reflected  In  the  plans  and  standing  operating  procedures 
(S(M’)  prepared  by  teams  and  In  the  absence  of  fliose  plans  ami  SiM’s. 

Of  the  133  teams  surveyed,  respondents  for  123  (or  92  percent)  reported  that 
their  teams  had  been  officially  recognized  by  agencies  and  organization  with 
which  they  worked.  The  respondent  for  the  Monroe  County  REACT  Team,  Rochester, 
New  York,  Indicated  that  his  team  was  organized  and  operated  bv  county  govern- 
ment. Respondents  indicated  two  teams  were  In  the  process  of  being  recognized; 
and  six  teams  were  not  recognized.  The  reasons  these  eight  teams  had  not 
been  recognized,  were  not  given  other  than  that  several  of  them  were  recently 
formed.  No  Information  was  supplied  for  one  team.  Agencies  and  organizations 
providing  recognition  generally  Included  local  police  and  fire  departments; 
county  sheriffs'  offices  and  fire  departments;  local  offices  of  the  state 
police  or  state  highway  patrol;  various  medical  organizations,  including 
hospitals,  ambulance  companies,  rescue  squads,  and  other  emergency  nx'dlcal 
services;  and  American  National  Red  Cross  chapters. 
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The  numbers  of  agencies  and  organizations  reported  to  recognize  Individual 
REACT  and  ALERT  teams  ranged  from  one  (reported  for  lA  teams)  to  32  (reported 
by  the  respondent  for  the  Northern  Lights  REACT  Team,  Delta  Junction,  Alaska), 

An  average  of  three  to  four  agencies  reportedly  recognized  the  teams  surveyed. 

A more  precise  estimate  Is  not  warranted  or  feasible  because  a number  of 
teams  did  not  provide  complete  lists  of  local  police  and  fire  departments 
claimed  to  recognize  them.  The  lists  are  manifestly  Incomplete  in  other 
respects.  For  example,  10  teams  wen*  ri'pi'rtedly  part  of  the  National  Weatlu-i' 
Service  SKYWARN  program,  but  only  one  team's  respondent  reported  official 
recognition  by  the  National  Weather  Service.  There  are,  furthermore,  pro- 
blems Involved  in  assessing  the  effectiveness  of  relationships  between  REACT 
and  ALERT  teams  and  the  agencies  and  organizations  wltlt  which  they  cooperate. 

Only  25  team  respondents  (or  19  percent)  Indicated  their  teams  had  formal, 
written  agreements  with  the  agencies  and  organizations  supported  by  these 
teams;  five  additional  respondents  (or  4 percent)  Indicated  formal  agreements 
were  being  developed;  and  the  Monroe  County  REACT  Team  la  a component  of  the 
agency  it  supports.  A total  of  100  respondents  (or  75  percent)  reported  mn 
having  any  formal  agreements;  and  two  respondents  did  not  provide  any  Informa- 
tion on  agreements. 

Many  of  these  formal  agreements  reported  for  REACT  and  ALERT  teams  appear  to 
be  questionable.  None  of  the  teams  claiming  formal  agreements  had  agreements 
with  all  agencies  and  organizations  they  claimed  to  serve.  Most  teams 
claiming  formal  agreements  did  not  supply  copies  as  requested,  making  it 
hard  to  evaluate  those  agreements  that  have  been  developed.  Of  the  elglU 
questionnaire  responses  that  did  Incorporate  copies,  several  of  the  agreements 
supplied  were  old,  dating  to  the  middle  to  late  1960s.  Several  were  simplistic, 
or  were  only  letters  stating  Intent  to  provide  services  that  were  g'nerallv 
Ill-defined.  ^t)St  frequently  cited  were  agreements  with  the  American  National 
Red  Cross.  Many  of  the  REACT  teams  citing  such  agreements  actual Iv  referred 
to  the  standard  agreement  between  the  American  National  Red  t^ross  and  REAC'f 
International,  Inc.,  as  a formal  agreement  with  their  local  Red  Cross  cfiapters. 
This  is  contrary  to  the  Intent  of  agreement,  wtilch  calls  for  separate  agreements 
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betweon  Ri'ACT  teams  atui  area  and  local  Red  Cross  chapters.  Wiere  It  could 
be  identified,  the  national  Red  Cross-REACT  agreement  was  not  counted  as  a REACT 
team-Red  Cross  chapter  agreement,  but  it  is  evident  that  such  misuse  of  the 
national  agreement  could  not  always  be  iaentifled. 

Of  the  REACT  and  ALERT  teams  surveyed,  respondents  for  71  (or  53  percent) 
indicated  that  they  had  emergency  plans  in  force.  Some  of  the  "plans"  cited 
proved  to  be  the  REACT  Monitoring  Guide.  These  citations  are  not  included  In 
the  count  of  respondent  plans.  It  is  almost  certain,  however,  that  other  re- 
ported plans  could  not  be  identified  as  such,  but  were,  in  fact,  the  >k'>i'iitorlng 
Guide . In  addition  to  71  respondents  who  reported  their  teams  has  emergency 
plans,  the  remaining  respondents  fell  into  the  following  three  categories: 

• Plans  or  SOPs  being  developed  - 8 teams  (or  6 percent) 

• No  plans  or  SOPs  in  force  or  being  developed  - 43  teams 
(or  32  percent) 

• No  information  supplied  - 11  teams  (or  8 percent) 

Of  the  teams  for  whlcli  respondents  claimed  plans  or  SOPs,  only  16  supplied 
requested  copies,  making  it  difficult  to  evaluate  overall  quality.  Of  those  16, 
however,  two  were  Channel  '■)  nxmitorlng  procedures  and  were  neltiier  emergency 
plans  nor  emergency  SOPs;  two  were  in  or  attached  to  team  by-laws  and  also 
primarily  covered  monitoring  procedures;  and  one  was  only  a single  page  SOP 
covering  communications  discipline  and  net  control.  The  other  11  plans  of 
which  copies  were  available  Included  several  very  detailed,  team-prepared 
ones  as  well  as  plans  prepared  bv  or  in  conlunctlon  with  agencies  or  organi- 
zations served.  few  of  these  11  plans  were  fully  satisfactory  in  defining 
operations  in  the  full  range  of  comiiuuii  cat  ions  and  other  activities  REACT 
and  ALERT  teams  could  be  asked  to  perform. 

In  some  cases  REACT  and  ALEUT  team  plans  and  SOPs  contained  very  inventive 
solutions  to  team  prciblems.  For  example,  the  Franklin  (kiunty  ALERT  team, 
(Columbus,  Ohio,  had  developed  a blue  code;  which  parallelled  the  10-code,  so 
that  team  members  could  comrnmlcate  among  themselves.  In  relative  jirlvacy,  on 
(diannel  9 while  disposing  of  calls  that  have  came  in  on  that  channel.  Some 
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solutions  are  not  nearly  so  helpful.  Several  teams  had  tackled  the  same 
privacy  problem  as  Franklin  County  ALERT  and  had  come  up  with  private  10- 
codes,  which  could  only  confuse  CBers  and  public  safety  personnel. 

Many  of  the  REACT  and  ALERT  teams  surveyed  provide  excellent — even  extra- 
ordinary— service  to  local  agencies  and  organizations  without  ever  having 
formalized  the  terms  of  service.  This  Is  true  especially  when  the  service 
provided  involves  receiving  calls  over  Channel  9 (or  other  CB  channels)  and 
relaying  them  to  local  public  safety  and  other  agencies.  It  is  less  likely 
to  be  true  In  providing  services  during  a major  emergency.  The  absence  of 
any  formal  agreements  between  76  percent  of  the  REACT  and  ALERT  teams  sur- 
veyed and  any  local  agencies  and  organizations,  and  apparent  inadequacies  in 
some  plans  and  agreements  In  force,  both  tend  to  suggest  deficiencies  in  team 
capabilities  to  provide  nonroutine  support,  which  should  be  corrected  In  any 
program  developed  by  DCPA  to  use  CB  in  civil  preparedness  emergencies. 

6 . CB  RADIO  EQUIPMENT  AVAILABLE  TO  REACT  ANh  AJ^FT<T_ 

REACT  and  ALERT  team  members  own  (or  have  access  to)  large  numbers  of  mobile 
and  base  stations  CB  transceivers  and  some  personal  portable  CB  transceivers. 
Perusal  of  the  responses  from  Individual  teams  in  the  sample  showed  the  amoinits 
of  equipment  owned  by  members  Is  highly  variable.  Rather  than  simply  count 
pieces  of  equipment,  relationships  were  established  between  team  sizes  and 
amounts  of  equipment  available  to  team  members.  These  relationships  are  shown 
In  Table  8-4. 

For  mobile  transceivers,  respondents  for  48  teams  indicated  their  teams  had 
approximately  one  transceiver  per  member,  while  respondents  for  50  teams  (or 
38  percent)  indicated  their  teams  had  more  than  one  transceiver  per  member, 
and  30  teams  (or  23  percent)  indicated  their  teams  had  less  than  one  trans- 
ceiver per  member.  Access  to  mobile  CB  equipment  appears  to  be  virtually 

f 

identical  for  both  the  REACT  and  the  ALERT  teams  surveyed.  The  limiting 
cases  are  questionnable.  For  example,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  scale,  the 
respondent  for  a team  with  a membership  of  42  claimed  access  to  1,000  mobile 
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Table  8-4.  CK  Transceivers  iVned  by  REACT  and  ALERT  Teams 


j 

I 

I 


I 


r 


i 


Trans ce Ivers/ 
Team  Members 

Mobile 

Trance Ivers 

Number  Percent* 

Basic  Station 
Transceivers 
Number  Percent* 

Personal  Portable 
Transceivers 
Number  Percent* 

More  tluin  80 
Percent 

Creater 

1 

1 

1 

1 

SO  to  80 

Percent 

1 1 re  a ter 

17 

13 

1 

1 

- 

I'p  to  50 

Percent 

Creater 

32 

24 

5 

4 

1 

1 

Eq  ua  1 

48 

36 

37 

28 

1 

1 

I'p  to  50 

Percent 

Less 

23 

17 

49 

37 

6 

5 

50  to  80 

Percent 

Less 

6 

5 

29 

22 

48 

36 

More  than 

80  Percent 

Less 

1 

1 

6 

5 

50 

38 

No  Radios 

- 

- 

- 

- 

22 

17 

l'nknou^^ 

5 

4 

5 

4 

5 

4 

n •“  1 33 

*l\'es  not  add  to  100  percent  because  of  rounding 
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CB  transceivers.  (This  particular  team  may  be  counting  the  niurf^er  of  units 
It  can  drjiw  on  from  unafflllated  CBers  In  an  emergency,  since  it  has  had  some 
experience  operating  In  this  nKule.)  As  another  example,  at  the  lower  end  of 
tlie  scale,  the  respondent  for  a team  with  a membership  of  127  reported  his 
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team  had  access  to  seven  iiuibile  CR  units.  (Ttiere  appears  to  be  no  explanation 
for  the  response,  unless  the  vmits  counted  belong  to  the  team  and  not  to  its 
members. ) 

In  general,  there  were  fewer  base  station  transceivers  than  one  per  team 
member.  This  relationship  is  to  he  expected,  since  teams  were  often  comprised 
of  famllv  members  who  shared  a single  base  station.  Table  8-A  indicates  that 
37  teams  had  one  unit  per  member,  and  only  seven  (or  about  5 percent  1 liad 
mi're  than  one  laiit  per  member.  The  table  indicates  that  respondents  for  84 
teams  (or  b)  percent)  indicated  having  fewer  tlian  one  radio  per  team  member. 
Access  to  I'B  base  stations  seems  to  be  im>re  limited  for  ALKRT  teams  In  the 
sample  than  for  RKACT  teams.  Respondents  for  the  former  reported  12  teams 
(or  44  percent)  had  less  than  one  base  station  per  two  members,  while  respon- 
dents for  tlie  latter  reported  23  teams  (or  17  percent)  fell  into  this  category, 
Tlie  limiting  cases  were  also  questionable  for  C.R  base  station  transceivers.  In 
fact,  the  teams  used  for  examples  In  the  case  of  mobile  transceivi'rs  also  de- 
fined the  extremes  for  CR  base  station  transceivers.  At  tlie  iilgli  end,  the  team 
of  42  members,  which  claimed  access  to  1,000  mobile  units,  also  claimed  access 
to  200  to  100  base  stations;  the  team  of  127  members,  which  clalnii'd  access  ti> 
seven  nn'iblle  units,  also  clalnu'd  access  to  only  five  base  stations. 

There  are  even  sm.iller  numbers  of  personal  portable  transceivers  available  to 
the  teams  surveyed.  Respondents  for  48  teams  indicated  that  their  teams  liad 
fewer  than  one  transceiver  per  two  members,  and  50  teams  reportedly  liad  a 
negligible  number  of  personal  port.ibles.  Respondents  for  a significant  number 
of  teams  in  the  sample  (22,  or  17  percent)  indicated  that  their  mi'mbers  did 
not  own  any  personal  portable  CR  units.  f>wnershlp  of  personal  portable  luiits 
appears  to  be  virtually  identical  for  biitli  the  RKACT  and  ALKRT  teams  surveyed. 
The  relatively  low  numbers  of  luilts  in  use  has  sonH'  basis  in  personal  portable 
design  and  performance,  since  units  of  this  type  tend  to  be  relatively 
bulky  for  the  one  to  five  channels  nxist  of  them  provide,  they  Iiavi'  less  ade- 
quate antennas,  and  are  less  able  to  reject  noise  from  autoiiKiblle  ignitions 
and  electric  motors.  The  relatively  small  number  of  units  is,  nevt'rthe  less , 
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somewhat  surpr  is  ln>;  oonsiilorinn  ttio  extensive  use  made  of  CB  transceivers 
in  search  and  rescue  missions  and  similar  applications  necessitating  fully 
portable  equipment. 

In  general,  respondents  indicated  that  their  RKACT  and  ALERT  teams  primarllv 
t r.uismi t ted  and  received  double  sideband,  ampl Itude-nKululated  (AN)  signals. 

In  fact.  Table  8-5  Indicates  that  47  of  the  respondents  reported  their  teams 
could  only  transmit  and  receive  AN  signals.  Miuiy  te^»ms  had  the  capability 
of  transmitting  and  receiving  both  .AM  and  single  sideband  (SSB)  signals. 

As  Indicated  in  Table  8-5,  77  teams  had  this  capabily.  Analysis  of 
questionnaire  responses,  however.  Indicates  that  only  2b  teams  (or  34  percent 
of  the  teams  equipped  for  SSBl  had  actual  uses  for  their  SSB  equipment.  In 
.uldition  to  operating  in  the  CB  Radio  Service,  respondents  indicated  that 
10  teams  could  now  operate  in  the  Ceneral  Nobile  Radio  Service  (CNRS) , and 
two  additional  te.ims  planned  to  use  CNRS  in  the  future.  Respondents  for 
teams  using  or  planning  to  use  (.’MRS  indicated  that  it  was  used  to  provide  re- 
liable Interteam  communications;  in  some  instances  it  also  served  to  provide 
reliable  communications  among  teams  in  metropolitan  areas. 


Table  8-5.  Services  and  Emissions  I'sed  by  REACT  and  ALERT  Teams 


Services  and 
Emissions 

Teams 

REACT 

Percentage* 

n=10b 

Te  ams 

ALERT 

Percentage* 
11=2  7 

Teams 

Total 

Percentage 

n=133 

CBRS  - .AN  C*nly 

3b 

34 

11 

41 

47 

35 

CBRS  - .AN  and  SSB 

53 

50 

15 

5b 

ba 

51 

CBRS  (AN)  and 

CNRS 

A 

A 

- 

- 

A 

3 

CBRS  lAM,  SSBl 

and  CNRS 

5 

5 

1 

4 

b 

5 

CBRS  (,VM,  SSB) 

and  CNRS  Planned 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

2 

Not  Specified 

5 

5 

* 

— 

5 

A 

’•'iXu's  not  .uid  to  lot'  pi’rcent  because  (>  f rounding 


I 
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The  I'h  equipment  used  by  the  KKACT  ami  ALERT  teams  surveyed  was  usu.'tlly 
located  in  individual  homes  and  whieles.  Some  ot  the  teams  surveyed  had 
special  monitoriuki  locations,  however,  which  team  members  staifed.  Table  S-o 
summiirizes  the  information  receiwd  from  respvwdents  on  these  special, 
centralized  locations.  Thesi'  locations  included  team  headquarters  in  five 
cases,  and  both  a team  headquarters  and  a sheriff's  office  is  a slxtl>  cast'. 

(.The  latter  team  was  also  negotiating;  to  install  a base  station  in  a local 
state  police  oft  ice. 1 In  all  other  cases,  equipment  h.-ui  In'en  inst.illed  in 
local  police  dep.irtment,  fire  departnient  , sln'riff's  office  and  civil  prepared- 
ness agencv  facilities.  .'lost  locations  were  apparently  operated  on  a full-tiiiK' 
basts,  but  at  least  five  locations  vcere  stafti'd  only  during  emergencies.  (One 
of  these  fivt'  is  one  of  two  sucli  locations  opi'fated  by  a single  REACT  team; 
the  team's  other  location  was  operated  on  a tull-time  b.'isis.l 


Table  S-o.  Special  Monitoring  locations  Used  bv 
REACT  and  ALERT  Tears; 


Number  .iiui 
I'vpe  ii  f 
Locations 

RE.-VCT  Te.ims 

Number  I'ereent  .iges* 
n-lOb 

ALERT  reams 
Number  I'e  rceittagi’ 
n«-  22 

To  t ii  1 

Number  Percentage* 
n-133 

1 Agencv 

:s 

S 

I'l 

30  2 3 

Agencv 

rianneti 

2 

•A 

- 

- 

- J 

Team 

4 

•4 

1 

.. 

s .* 

2 Agency 

8 

s 

- 

- 

8 

•Agencv  .ind 

Team 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 1 

1 Agencv 

1 

1 

\ 

1 or  Mi'ri' 

Agencv 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 1 

None 

b-l 

bO 

1‘) 

7(’ 

8 > t'2 

*l'oes  not  add  to  U'O  percent  I'ecause  of  rovinding 
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7.  CHANNELS  MONITORED  BY  REACT  AND  ALERT  TEAMS 


rr 


As  indicated  by  questionnaire  responses,  a total  of  104  REACT  teams  (or  98 
percent  of  all  REACT  teams  surveyed)  monitored  Channel  9 (see  Table  8-7).  Of 
these,  eight  teams  also  monitored  Channel  19,  and  14  teams  also  monitored  one 
or  more  local-use  channels..  The  respondent  for  the  REACT  Rescue  Team,  Logan 
West  Virginia,  had  encountered  so  much  interference  on  Channel  9 that  it  had 
abandoned  its  scheduled  monitoring  activities  and  was  concentrating  on  per- 
forming search  and  rescue  functions.  One  respondent  did  not  specify  the 
channels  monitored  by  his  team. 


As  shown  In  Table  8-7,  a total  of  19  ALERT  teams  (or  70  percent  of  those 
surveyed)  also  monitored  Channel  9 either  singly,  or  in  conjunction  with  Channel 
19  or  one  or  more  other  local-use  channels.  In  addition,  respondents  for  six 
ALERT  teams  (or  22  percent)  indicated  their  teams  monitored  local  use  channels 
either  by  themselves  or  in  conjunction  with  Channel  19.  The  respondent  for 
the  Mid-Nebraska  ALERT  Team,  Grand  Island,  Nebraska,  indicated  that  his  team's 


Table  8-7. 

Channels 

Monitored  by  REACT  and 

ALERT 

Teams 

REACT 

ALERT 

Total 

Channels 

Teams 

Percentage*  Teams 
n=106 

Percentage 

n=27 

Teams  Percentage* 
n=133 

9 

80 

75 

6 

22 

86 

65 

9 and  19 

9 

8 

4 

15 

13 

10 

9 and  Other 

15 

14 

9 

33 

24 

18 

19  and  Other 

Other  than  9 

- 

- 

3 

11 

3 

2 

and  19 

- 

- 

3 

11 

3 

2 

None 

1 

<1 

1 

4 

2 

2 

Not  specified 

1 

<1 

1 

4 

2 

2 

*Does  not  add  to  100  percent  because  of  rounding 
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members  did  not  monitor  anv  channel  from  base  stations,  but  that  they  did 
tune  to  Channel  11  when  they  were  in  their  velilcles;  the  reason  for  this 
procedure  was  not  given.  One  other  ALERT  team  respondent  did  not  indicate 
which  channel  or  channels  his  team  members  monitored.  There  was,  finally,  a 
qualitative  difference  noted  between  ALERT  and  REACT  responses,  which  is  not 
apparent  from  Table  8-7.  Respondents  for  many  ALERT  teams  reported  that, 
while  their  teams  did  monitor  Channel  9 along  with  one  or  more  other  channels, 
thev  gave  Channel  9 secondary  status  and  concentrated  on  either  Channel  19  or 
local-use  channels. 

Table  8-8  indicates  the  amotmt  of  time  various  REACT  and  ALERT  teams  reportedly 
spent  monitoring  CB  channels  each  day.  Respondents  for  a total  of  51  REACT 
teams  and  eight  .\LERT  teams  (or  just  under  one-half  of  the  REACT  teams  and 
one-third  of  the  ALERT  teams  sampled)  reported  monitoring  on  a 24-hour  basis. 
Tlie  Schuylkill  County  REACT  Team,  Pottsvllle,  Pennsylvania,  reported  achieving 
a 24-hour  schedule  in  conjunction  with  the  local  ALERT  team.  Four  REACT  teams 


Table  8-8.  Duration  of  Monitoring  Periods  Reported  by 
REACT  and  ALERT  Teams 


Monitoring 

Periods 

(Hours/Day) 

Teams 

REACT 

Percentage* 

n=106 

ALERT 

Teams  Percentage* 
n=27 

Teams 

Total 

Percentage* 

n=133 

24 

51 

48 

8 

30 

59 

44 

20-24 

3 

3 

2 

7 

5 

4 

12-20 

7 

7 

2 

7 

9 

7 

Less  than  12 

7 

7 

1 

4 

8 

6 

Other 

2 

2 

- 

- 

2 

2 

None 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 

2 

As  Monitors 
Are  Available 

9 

8 

5 

19 

14 

11 

Not  Specified 

26 

25 

8 

30 

34 

26 

*Does  not  add 

to  100 

percent  because 

of 

rounding 
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reported  thev  shared  monitoring  time  with  local  pnhlic  safety  agencies, 
respondent  for  the  Emerald  City  REACT  Teams,  Creenwood,  South  Carolina, 
reported  a full-time  monitoring  schedule  for  Channel  23  and  an  unspecified 
schedule  of  Channel  9 monitoring.  The  respondents  for  six  ALERT  teams  re- 
ported they  monitored  Channel  9 24-hours  a day,  but  the  respondent  for  the 
Seward  ALERT  Team  reported  full-time  monitoring  of  Channel  10,  and  the  respon- 
dent for  the  Barton  County  ALERT  team,  Lamar,  Missouri,  reported  full-time 
monitoring  of  Channel  11.  Only  nine  RtjiCT  teams  reported  they  monitored 
on  a casual  basis,  as  monitors  were  available,  while  five  ALERT  teams  reported 
their  members  operated  on  this  basis. 

8 . EQUIPMENT  OTHER  THAN  RADIO  EQUTPMEN'T  USED  jl RE.ACT  ANT)  ALERT  JjLAMS 

Respondents  for  ALERT  and  REACT  teams  also  reported  having  access  to  4-wheel- 
drive  vehicles,  mobile  command/ communications  centers  (MCC) , and  other 
specialized  equipment.  Of  the  133  teams  in  the  sample,  respondents  for  87 
(or  65  percent)  reported  that  their  teams  had  access  to  4-wheel-drlve  vehicles. 
Most  of  these  vehicles  were  owned  by  team  members,  but  a few  teams  reported 
cooperative  arrangements  with  off-road-vehicle  clubs  for  support.  In  general, 
the  numbers  of  vehicles  Involved  were  small;  68  of  the  respondents  (or  78 
percent  of  those  who  Indicated  their  teams  had  access  to  4-wheel-dri \-e  vehi- 
cles) reported  fewer  than  10  vehicles.  The  respondent  for  the  Port  City 
ALERT  Team,  El  Caljon,  California,  claimed  access  to  40  off-road  vehicles. 

The  largest  number  reported  for  the  teams  responding  to  the  survey. 

In  addition  to  4-wheel-drive  vehicles,  respondents  for  22  teams  (or  17  per- 
cent) reported  their  members  owned  boats  and  rafts;  15  (or  11  percent)  reported 
their  member.s  owned  snowmobiles;  and  4 (or  3 percent')  reported  their  members 
o\,'ned  aircraft.  Onlv  limited  numbers  of  boats,  snowmobiles,  and  aircraft 
were  av’allable  to  the  REACT  and  ALERT  teams  in  the  survey.  The  respondent 
for  the  Stanislaus  REACT  Team,  Waterford,  California,  reported  his  team  mem- 
bers had  20  boats,  15  other  respondents  Indicated  having  access  to  fewer  than 
10  boats,  and  seven  did  not  indicate  the  number  of  boats  Involved.  Respon- 
dents for  two  teams  Indicated  their  team  meml''ers  owned  six  snouTiiob  I les ; 


throo  dill  not  specify  the  number  owned;  and  the  remaining  10  indicated  liavln>; 
access  to  one  to  five  of  these  vehicles.  Three  of  the  four  respondents 
reporting,  the  availability  of  aircraft  Indicated  access  to  two  airplanes;  the 
fourth,  to  only  one  airplane. 

A number  of  teams  reportedly  has  access  to  a variety  of  trucks.  A total  of 
20  respondents  (or  15  percent)  indicated  that  their  teams  had  access  to  pick- 
ups and  vans.  These  vehicles  appear  to  belong  to  team  members.  Tlie  respon- 
dents for  the  Manhattan  RKACT  Team,  Manhattan,  Kansas,  and  the  Shelby  County 
RKAlvr  Team,  Shelbyvllle,  Indiana,  both  reported  having  access  to  13  pickups 
and  vans.  Five  respondents  were  not  explicit  about  the  numbers  of  pickups 
and  vans  Involved;  and  the  remainder  Indicated  that  the  team  had  access  from  one 
to  12  such  vehicles.  Three  teams  also  reportedly  had  access  to  heavier  trucks 
or  to  construction  equipment.  The  numbers  of  teams  reporting  access  to  vans 
and  pickups  is  probably  low,  since  fewer  appear  In  the  responses  than  would 
probably  appear  In  a surve”  of  the  general  public.  Vans  and  pickups  were  not 
mentfotu-d  In  the  questionnaire,  and  many  respondents  do  not  seem  to  have 
counted  them  among  their  teams'  resources. 

More  Interesting,  however,  are  the  specialized  vehicles  reported.  Respondents 
for  12  REACT  and  ALERT  teams  (or  9 percent  of  all  ti-ams)  reported  havinj’. 
aeiin:s  to  the  following  types  of  vehicles: 

1.  Barton  County  ALERT  Team,  Lamar,  Missouri  - 1 fire  truck, 

1 van  with  search  and  rescue  equipment 

2.  Bradley  CB  Radio  ALERT  Team,  Warren,  Arkansas  - 1 trailer 
with  emergency  medical  technicians'  (KMT)  equipment 

1.  Brooklyn  Area  REACT  Team,  Brooklyn,  New  York  - I van  with 
medical  supplies,  3 EMT  vehicles,  4 first  aid  vehicles 

4.  Central  Maryland  REACT  Team,  Clen  Arm,  Miiryland  - 1 tow  truck 

5.  Ellenburg  REACT  Team,  Altona,  New  York  - 1 tow  truck 

(1.  I'.arvln  County  REACT,  Pauls  Valley,  Oklahoma  - 1 ambulance 

7.  Catewav  Area  ALERT  Team,  Mt . Sterling,  Kentucky  - I ambulance 

8.  t'.olden  Triangle  REACT  Team,  Beaumc<nt,  Texas  - 2 ambulances 
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9.  l.tncoln  and  Tike  iknintv  KllAlvr  Team,  KlsluM  rv , Missouri  - 1 van 
equipped  for  fire  fl^htlnp,  reseue,  and  first  aid  (used  tor 
courtesy  patrols) 

10.  l.Oftan  County  CH  Kadlo  Club,  Inc.,  and  RKACT  Rescue  Team,  l.opan. 

West  Virginia  - 1 canti'eu  trailer 

11.  Oklalioma  Count v Kmer>;ency  Rl'.AC'l'  learn,  Oklahoma  iMtv,  ttklahoma  - 
I first  aid  trailer,  I cauti-en 

12.  Stanllslaus  RT.ACT,  Waterlonl,  California  - 2 tow  trin-ks 

Wlu'ther  tlu'se  vehicles  were  owned  by  team  members  or  by  teams,  how  wt‘11 
equipped  and  niitlntalned  they  were,  and  liov,'  .idequatelv  and  responsibly  they 
were  used  Is  unknown.  Some  of  them  (such  as  the  two  canteens,  which  wt-re 
almost  certainly  used  primarily  to  si'rvt>  ciOft'c  for  holKlav  hlphwav  saletv 
rest  stops)  probably  belonjted  to  the  teams. 

\ total  of  24  respondents  (or  IS  perci-nt)  ri'ported  team  aci'ess  to  NClfs.  IVi' 
of  these  teams  reported  having  two  MClls.  Att  additional  MCC  was  reporti’dlv 
under  development  bv  a team  not  .alreadv  eciulppeil  with  one.  In  some  cases, 

MCCs  were  owned  by  team  members,  but  are  available  for  emergencv  use;  In  other 
cases,  the  MCCs  belonged  to  the  teams,  having  eltlu-r  been  piirchast'd  bv  the  te.im 
or  secured  as  a ilonatlon.  Survey  respondents  generally  did  not  si't'clfv  t lu' 
ownership  of  tb.e  MCCs  they  reported.  Some  of  the  MlT'.s  weri'  I'ssent  1 .i  1 1 v make- 
shift. For  example,  the  Fdwarils  Rl'.Al'T  I'l'am,  Kdwards  Air  Force  Hast',  (!a  1 1 1 1'rn  la , 
reported  It  had  access  to  a motorhonu'  equlpiuvl  with  enn'rgency  power,  which 
could  be  pressed  Into  service  as  an  MiT\  If  needed.  Other  MCCs  had  been  spe>'l- 
flcally  designed  for  the  purpose.  For  example,  the  respondent  for  the  Florida 
Crowtt  RI'lACr  Team,  Inc.,  Jacksonville,  Florida,  reporteil  that  his  team's  MCC 
was  equipped  with  radios  tor  the  loc.il  I I r<-  .ind  resciu'  service.  The  respon- 
ih'Dt  for  the  S-Watt  Miuinta  1 neers  RFACT  Tt'.tm,  ilovlngti'n,  Vlrglitla,  reporttal  his 
t«'am's  MCt;  had  been  developed  in  .t  IS77  van  .and  Incliuled  a tJl  base  station 
t raivsce  I ver , .naitenr  r.idio  equlpnu'nt  , a remote  programming  unit  tor  a K’cal 
radio  statloit,  a receiver  for  local  police  and  fire  frequencies,  ami  an  I'lner- 
gettcy  generator. 
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Finally,  respondents  for  49  teams  (or  37  percent)  Indicated  their  teams  had 
emergency  generators;  and  respondents  for  seven  teams  (or  5 percent)  reported 
their  teams  owned  resuscltators . Interestingly,  six  of  the  seven  teams  with 
resuscltators  are  among  those  reportedly  owning  generators.  Generally,  teams 
reportedly  had  one  generator;  but  13  respondents  indicated  having  two  to  four 
generators.  One  additional  team  reportedly  planned  to  acquire  a generator. 

At  least  nine  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  their  teams  had  one  or  more 
floodlights  available  for  use  with  their  generators.  (Four  additional  respon- 
dents Indicated  their  teams  had  floodlights  available  for  emergencies,  but 
were  apparently  dependent  upon  other  organizations  for  emergency  power  sources.) 
In  addition  to  generators  and  resuscltators,  many  teams  reported  having  a 
variety  of  other  emergency  equipment,  most  frequently  first  aid  equipment,  but 
Including  other  items  such  as  dragging  equipment  and  wet  suits,  barricades  and 
signs,  and  cutting  and  welding  equipment. 

The  number  of  teams  reporting  specialized  equipment  and  the  amount  and  variety 
of  equipment  reported  suggests  that  a significant  number  of  REACT  and  ALERT 
teams  can  potentially  provide  meaningful  supplemental  emergency  services 
(otlier  than  communications)  for  their  communities. 

A'lTm’DE.S  OF  REACT  /'\N1)  ALERT  TEAMS  TOWARD  ALTERNATIVE  CB  PROPOSALS 

f A series  of  questions  about  possible  changes  in  the  CB  Radio  Service  to  make 

it  more  usable  for  emergency  operations  brought  generally  favorable  responses 
from  RlilACT  and  ALERT  team  respondents.  These  responses  are  summarized  in 
Table  8-9. 

A question  about  increasing  the  number  of  channels  available  to  the  CB  Radio 
Service  obtained  favorable  responses  from  66  of  133  teams.  Advocates  of 
additional  channels  divided  approximately  evenly  between  those  who  wanted 
to  relieve  channel  congestion  and  those  who  wanted  to  Improve  emergency 
i'  communlcat ions . In  some  cases  advocates  of  additional  channels  appeared  to 
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Table  8-9.  Responses  of  RliACT  and  ALERT  Teams  to  CB-Related  Proposals 


Agree  Disagree  No  opinion 

Number  Per-  Number  Per-  Number  Per- 

Proposal  of  Teams  centage  of  Teams  centage  of  Teams  centage 


Need  to  Increase 

CB  Channels* 

66 

50 

62 

47 

5 

4 

Need  to  Create 

New  Service 

75 

56 

33 

25 

25 

19 

Need  for 

RACES-Like 
Capabilit les 

81 

61 

24 

18 

28 

21 

n = 133 

*Percentages  do  not  add  to  100  percent  because  of  rounding 

suggest  those  channels  should  be  outside  the  existing  40  channels;  In  other 
cases,  within  the  existing  40  channels,  but  reserved  for  emergency  uses. 
Opponents  of  channel  expansion  generally  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  present 
number  of  channels  was  adequate,  if  the  FCC's  Rules  and  Regulations  were 
strongly  enforced.  In  a few  cases,  respondents  who  took  this  position  also 
advocated  changing  the  Rules  and  Regulations  to  allocate  more  of  the  presently 
available  channels  to  emergency  users,  either  permanently  or  in  the  event  of  an 
emergency . 

Another  question,  on  the  need  to  create  a new  service  within  the  Personal 
Radio  Services  (such  as  that  proposed  for  spectrum  in  the  220  MHz  region)  , 
brought  favorable  replies  from  respondents  for  75  of  133  REACT  and  ALERT 
teams.  Advocates  of  a new  service  emphasized  the  technical  characteristics 
usually  attributed  to  frequency-modulated  emissions  In  the  Ultra  High  Fre- 
quency band  (28  respondents) ; saw  the  new  service  as  an  opportunity  to  re- 
lieve problems  In  the  CB  Radio  Service,  to  avoid  them  In  the  new  service, 
or  both  (20  respondents);  or  to  provide  channels  for  emergency  communications 
not  adequately  available  In  the  CB  Radio  Service  (16  respondents).  A number 
of  respondents  did  not  explain  their  support  for  a new  service,  or  gave  a 
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variety  of  other  explanations  not  readily  categorized.  The  opponents  of 
a new  service  generally  concentrated  on  the  adequacy  of  the  CB  Radio  Service, 
especially  if  enforcement  efforts  were  intensified  (10  respondents);  maintained 
that  no  service  in  the  Personal  Radio  Services  could  be  disciplined  (four 
respondents) ; or  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  new  service  would  be  too 
costlv  to  supplement  or  supplant  the  CB  Radio  Service  (four  respondents). 

Again,  a large  number  of  respondents  either  did  not  explain  their  opposition 
or  gave  miscellaneous  answers.  As  shown  In  Table  8-9  a significant  number  of 
respondents  did  not  express  opinions  on  the  desirability  of  creating  a new 
service . 

i'inallv,  a proposal  to  create  a CB  capability  similar  to  the  Radio  Amateur 
Civil  Emergency  Service  (RACES)  was  supported  by  respondents  for  81  teams. 

The  explanations  given  for  either  favoring  or  opposing  the  implementation  of 
such  a capability  in  the  CB  Radio  Service  were  frequently  omitted;  those 
presented  suggest  that  respondents  did  not  fully  understand  RACES.  In  general, 
those  respondents  who  supported  the  proposal  saw  RACES  as  an  extension  of 
current  REACT  and  ALERT  operations,  or  as  a means  of  solving  problems 
currently  being  encountered  by  REACT  and  ALERT  teams.  Those  respondents 
who  expressed  opjosltlon  to  the  proposal  did  so  because  they  felt  REACT  and 
ALERT  teams  already  provided  necessary  services,  or  because  they  wanted  to 
retain  control  of  REACT  and  ALERT  activities  at  the  community  level.  A 
sizeable  percentage  of  respondents  did  not  express  either  support  of  or 
opposition  to  the  proposal. 

Cliapters  II  tlirough  VII  of  this  report  have  assessed  the  evolution  of  tlie  CB 
Riidio  Service,  its  present  use  by  state  and  local  civil  preparedness  agencies 
and  by  state  police/state  patrol  agencies  and  the  general  capabilities  of 
volunteer  CB  organizations.  The  current  chapter  has  given  detailed  information 
on  a sample  of  REACT  and  ALERT  teams.  In  the  next  chapter,  this  material  will 
bo  dra^iai  together  into  a recommended  program  by  which  DCPA  can  stimulate  ttie 
use  of  the  CB  Radio  Service  in  nuclear  attack  situations  as  well  as  in  lesser 
peacetime  emergencies. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


RECOHMENDEH  PROGRAM  FOR  USING  THE  PERSONAI.  RADIO  SERVICES 
IN  CIVIL  PREPAREDNESS  OPERATIONS 

CB  radio  is,  and  is  likely  to  remain,  a part  of  popular  culture.  CBers  and 
their  equipment  will,  therefore,  have  a continuing  impact  on  civil  prepared- 
ness operations  as  well  as  on  the  operations  of  all  the  public  safety 
services.  In  most  cases,  the  Impact  of  CBers  and  CB  transceivers  on  emergency 
operations  can  be  controlled,  but  if  control  is  not  exercised,  CBers  will 
frequently  be  a disruptive  Influence  in  emergency  situations. 

labile  the  CB  Radio  Service  and  its  users  can  never  be  a completely  disciplined 
resource,  they  offer  potentially  large  numbers  of  people  and  extensive  amounts 
of  equipment,  which  can  be  channeled,  in  many  cases,  into  productive  activities. 

CB,  because  of  its  mass  appeal,  has  the  potential,  furthermore,  of  making 
even  larger  numbers  of  people  aware  that  civil  preparedness  organizations  exist 
and  operate  in  the  public  Interest.  The  mass  appeal  of  CB  offers  an  opportunity 
to  build  support  for  civil  preparedness,  which  has  not  been  available  to  DCPA, 
or  its  predecessor  agencies,  since  the  relaxation  of  Cold  War  tensions. 

This  chapter  discusses  programs  which  can  be  Implemented  by  local  govern- 
ments to  mobilize  and  direct  CBers  and  their  equipment.  This  chapter  also 
Includes  recommendations  for  a DCPA  program  to  stimulate  and  guide  the 
development  and  operation  of  such  local  CB  programs.  The  local  CB  programs 
proposed  can,  of  course,  be  Implemented  by  local  actions,  and  various  parts 
of  the  recommended  programs  are  already  in  use  by  many  jurisdictions. 

Encouragement  of  such  programs  by  DCPA  and  assistance  in  implementing  them 
from  state  civil  preparedness  agencies  will  speed  their  adoption,  encourage 
uniformity,  and  increase  their  effectiveness. 

While  the  chapter  concentrates  on  the  CB  Radio  Service,  the  comments  made  are 
also  applicable  to  the  General  Mobile  Radio  Service  (GMRS) , to  the  extent  that 
it  is  used  to  support  CB  volunteers.  The  ci>mments  are  also  applicable  to  anv 
new  service  added  to  the  Personal  Radio  Services  in  the  future. 

J 
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1.  LOCAL  CB  RADIO  PROGRAM  ALTERNATIVES 


Local  civil  preparedness  agencies  can  exercise  positive  control  over  the  CB 
Radio  Service  and  CBers  through  one  of  two  programs; 

1.  Minimum  CB  Program.  This  program  Is  designed  to  determine 
what  Information  (and  mlalnformatlon)  Is  being  transmitted 
over  CB  channels,  to  suppress  rumors  being  passed  on  those 
channels,  and  to  respond  selectively  to  reports  of  damage 
and  Injuries  and  requests  for  assistance  received  from 
CBers 

2.  Improved  CB  Program.  This  program  is  designed  to  make 
active  use  of  CBers  and  their  equipment  as  sources  of 
communications  and  other  emergency  assistance.  It  Is  also 
designed  to  perform  the  various  functions  of  the  minimum 
program 

Implementation  and  operation  of  most  minimum  CB  programs  and  all  improved  CB 
programs  involves  several  activities; 

1.  Developing  a plan  for  using  CBers  and  their  equipment 

2.  Adopting  an  existing  volunteer  CB  organization  to  provide 
required  services,  or  developing  a new  organization  to  do 
so 

3.  Training  the  volunteer  CBers  to  perform  the  services  they  are 
to  provide 

4.  Giving  the  CBers  suitable  operational  experience  so  they  are 
proficient  In  their  assigned  tasks 

5.  Assuring  that,  when  an  emergency  arises,  CBers  operate  under 
adequate  supervision  and  receive  suitable  direction  from 
their  supervisors 

These  activities  are  discussed  In  greater  detail  In  Chapter  VII,  Section  1.3. 

In  some  jurisdictions,  it  may  be  possible  to  implement  a minlimim  CB  program 
without  using  any  volunteers.  In  those  cases,  the  volunteer-oriented  activi- 
ties described  above  are  not  required.  Planning  is,  nevertheless,  required 
to  develop  such  staff-based  minimum  CB  programs. 

If  use  of  the  CB  Radio  Service  is  not  dealt  with  positively  by  means  of 
an  organized  CB  program,  then  preparations  have  to  be  made,  alternatelv,  to 
handle  the  CBers  who  show  up  at  virtually  any  emergency.  Steps  must  be  taken 
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to  exclude  unauthorized  persons  with  CB  radios  from  emergency  locations; 

CB  radios  are  sufficiently  common,  however,  tltat  a sizable  number  of  persons 
resident  in  emergency  areas,  or  othejrwlse  appropriately  authorized  to  be  in 
them,  will  have  CB  radios  and  may  well  use  them.  Steps  must  also  be  taken  to 
minimize  responses  to  CB-orlglnated  calls  for  assistance;  if  such  calls  reach 
the  news  media,  however,  they  become  difficult  to  disregard  without  apparently 
disregarding  the  potential  safety  of  lives  and  property.  Tlie  CB  Radio  Service 
and  CBers  cannot  be  disregarded  easily. 

1.1  MINIMUM  PROGRAM 

The  minimum  program  requires  enough  CBers  to  monitor  Channel  9 and  other  CB 
channels  in  local  use  both  to  determine  information  being  passed  on  them  and 
to  receive  reports  of  damage  and  requests  for  assistance.  Jurisdictions  in 
which  local  law  enforcement  and  other  emergency  services  personnel  are  equippe* 
with  CB  transceivers  may  have  adequate  coverage  of  CB  channels  without  using 
volunteers.  In  those  jurisdictions,  a minimum  program  can  be  planned  and 
operated  without  the  Involvement  to  volunteers. 

If  volunteers  are  used  in  a minimum  program,  however,  their  services  can  I'f ten 
be  obtained  by  involving  volunteer  CB  groups,  .such  as  REACT  and  ALERT  teams, 
in  the  program.  Where  these  groups  exist,  they  are  set  up  to  monitor  CB 
channels.  Some  already  monitor  local-use  channels  in  addition  to  Channel  9 
(see  Chapter  VIII,  Section  7).  Eor  those  groups  tliat  do  not  already  monitor 
local-use  channels,  covering  them  in  an  emergency  will  generally  not  prove 
difficult.  Most  REACT  and  ALERT  teams  and  other  volunteer: CB  groups  liave 
established  disciplined  operations.  REACT  and  ALERT  teams  and  other  CB  groups 
also  have  day-to-day  functions  similar  to  tlie  ones  they  will  perform  in  emer- 
gencies, assuring  continuing  operational  experience.  Members  of  existing 
groups  may  have  to  be  trained  to  screen  CB  traffic  for  rumors;  and  their 
handling  of  requests  for  assistance  may  have  to  be  upgraded  to  allow  for 
filtering  of  emergency  requests  to  weed  out  false  or  unreasonable  ones.  Where 
local  volunteer  CB  groups  are  not  available,  or  where  they  are  unable  or 
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unwilling  to  serve,  new  groups  will  have  to  be  recruited,  trained,  and 
assigned  ongoing  operational  functions  as  well  as  emergency  ones. 

If  it  becomes  necessary  to  disseminate  rumor-correcting  Information,  this 
function  should  generally  be  performed  by  emergency  services  personnel  or 
by  other  public  officials,  because  they  can  exercise  greater  authority  than 
can  volunteers.  The  severity  of  rumor  generation  and  the  criticality  of 
suppressing  rumors  will  generally  determine  the  rank  and  Identlf lability  of  tl>e 
persons  who  transmit  such  messages. 

In  Jurisdictions  having  a 911  emergency  telephone  capability,  the  minimum  CB 
program  should  generally  be  coordinated  with  it.  Since  most  911  systems  are 
designed  for  routine  peak  loads,  it  is  often  necessary  to  give  volunteer  moni- 
tors access  to  call-answering  and  dispatching  personnel  through  unlisted 
emergency  telephone  numbers.  Access  through  such  special  numbers  avoids  the 
congestion  likely  to  occur  when  members  of  the  general  public  access  police, 
fire,  and  other  emergency  services  though  the  emergency  telephone  number. 

. 

[ Final ly.  the  minimum  program  must  include  actions  by  local  law  enforcement  per- 

■ sonnel  to  assure  that  unaf filiated  CBers,  who  can  always  be  expected  at  the 

I scene  of  an  emergency,  are  dispersed  and  do  not  interfere  with  emergency  opera- 

I tions.  Enforcement  actions  may  occasionally  have  to  be  taken  against  CBers 

; who  commit  malicious  acts  such  as  intentionally  transmitting  false  hazard  or 

threat  reports  or  making  false  requests  for  assistance. 


1.:  I>tPROVED  PROGRAM 

I 


The  Improved  CB  program  requires  volunteer  CBers  to  perform  the  functions  of 
the  minimum  program  plus  other  communications  and  noncommunications  support 
functions.  The  amount  of  support  required  and  the  number  of  volunteers  avail- 
able to  provide  it  must  be  determined  when  such  an  improved  CB  program  is 
p I anned . 


In  establishing  an  improved  CB  program,  preference  should  be  given  to  using 
existing  volunteer  CB  groups  such  as  local  REACT  and  ALERT  teams  and  parti- 
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cipants  In  Community  Radio  Watch  (CRW)  programs.  CRW  programs  have  the 
advantage  of  teaming  CBers  wltli  radio  amateurs  and  business  radio  users  to 
accomplish  necessary  functions.  Wltere  CRW  programs  are  not  available,  CBers 
can  be  teamed  with  radio  ara.iteurs  by  local  civil  preparedness  authorities. 

While  emphasis  should  generally  be  upon  CBers  performing  communicat ions 
functions,  volunteers  now  perform  enough  other  functions  in  emergencies  that 
they  can  also  be  considered  as  potential  resources  for  noncommunications  activi 
ties  (see  Cliapter  VIII,  Section  3).  Care  should  be  taken,  however,  to  avoid 
assigning  functions  to  CBers  not  suited  to  their  capabilities  or  not  compatible 
with  the  capabilities  of  CB  transceivers.  If  CBers  are  teamed  with  radio 
amateurs  and  business  radio  users,  moreover,  the  technical  skills  and  ennipment 
available  from  the  teaming  can  be  used  to  overcome  some  of  the  limitations 
involved  In  CB  operations.  CBers  (and  other  volunteers)  should  also  not  be 
assigned  to  functions  for  wiiich  adequate  professional  personnel  and  agency 
equipment  are  already  available. 

Possible  communications  functions  to  be  assigned  to  CBers,  in  addition  to  tltose 
of  the  minimum  program,  include  providing  communications  for  various  emergency 
components  lacking  them;  replacing  telephone  services  lost  because  of  outages; 
and  relaying  information  to  members  of  the  public  in  CB-equlpped  vehicles.  In 
a peacetime  situation,  this  effort  may  be  applied  to  handling  health  and  wel- 
fare traffic  into  and  out  of  the  area  impacted  by  an  emergency.  In  a crisis 
relocation  situation,  CBers  may  be  used  to  provide  communications  between 
local  emergency  operations  centers  (EOC) , congregate  care  ciaiters,  and  work 
parties.  In  a nuclear  attack  situation,  surviving  CB  commun ications  capabili- 
ties may  be  applied  to  handling  communications  between  shelters  and  local  EiX'.s. 
The  use  of  CB  transceivers  is,  unfortunately,  problematic  in  a transattack  and 
postattack  situation  since  they  may  be  damaged  by  electro  magnetic  pulse  (EMT) , 
and  temporary  damage  to  the  ionosphere  may  Interfere  witli  propagation. 

Noncommunications  support  functions  assigned  to  CBers  in  a peacetime  emergencv 
may  include  observing  and  reporting  damage  and  relaying  requests  for  assistance 
administering  first  aid  and  driving  makeshift  ambulances,  assisting  with  traffi 
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control,  helping  to  provide  perimeter  security,  and  patrolling  to  prevent 
looting.  In  a crisis  relocation  situation,  assignments  may  Include  assisting 
motorists  on  relocation  routes  and  directing  newly  arrived  persons  to  their 
relocation  destinations.  In  a nuclear  attack  situation,  support  assignments 
may  Include  disaster-type  functions  as  well  as  monitoring  and  reporting  fall- 
out Intensities. 

All  of  the  communications  and  support  functions  that  can  be  assigned  require 
training  before  CBers  can  perform  fhem.  The  communications  functions  require 
that  CBers  learn  communlcat ions  practices  that  encourage  discipline  and  are  com- 
patible with  those  used  by  other  emergency  services  components.  Noncommunications 
support  functions  require  that  CBers  learn  how  to  perform  the  activities  required 
of  them.  In  some  cases  these  noncommunications  functions  (notably  giving  first 
aid  and  monitoring  radiation  levels),  involve  highly  specialized  skills. 

Because  the  volunteers  in  an  improved  CB  program  are  actively  involved  in 
emergency  operations,  they  are  obviously  subject  to  much  greater  stress  than 
they  would  be  In  a minimum  CB  program.  It  is  Important,  therefore,  that  they 
have  adequate  opportunities  to  practice  their  assignments  (and  any  special 
training  associated  with  them).  Practice  should  occur,  wlienever  possible 
during  situations  imposing  relatively  low  stress  levels  on  volunteers.  These 
situation*  r>  ’Id  familiarity  with  assignments  and  unify  volunteer  participants 
among  themselves  as  well  as  with  other  emergency  services  personnel.  In  fact, 
the  day-to-day  services  performed  by  REACT  and  ALERT  teams  or  by  participants 
in  CRW  programs  provide  good  bases  for  such  ongoing  operational  experiences. 

The  conditions  for  controlling  CB  volunteers  in  the  improved  program  are 
established  continuously  during  training  activities  and  during  actual  low 
stress  operations.  This  approach  allows  weeding  out  of  those  volunteers  who 
cannot  or  will  not  conform  to  acceptable  standards  of  performance.  These 
standards  generally  should  require  that  volunteers  not  report  for  service  un- 
less called  and  should  require  that  they  leave  an  operational  area  when  their 
services  are  no  longer  needed.  Because  of  the  availability  of  a trained  corps 
of  volunteer  CBers,  It  becomes  possible,  if  necessary,  to  absorb  some  unaf filia- 
ted volunteers  into  emergency  operations. 
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Because  CB  channels  are  in  active  use  in  an  emergency,  an  improved  CB  program 
must  include  provisions  for  exercising  discipline  over  channel  use.  While 
steps  should  be  taken  to  secure  long-term  relief  through  the  FCC  (see  Section 
2.4,  below),  short-term  measures  are  already  available.  Approaches  that  have 
been  taken  in  various  areas  around  the  country  include: 

1.  Providing  advanced  notice  in  n’ewspapers  and  on  radio  and 
television  of  CB  channels  planned  for  local  emergency  use 

2.  Repeating  CB  channel-use  information  periodically  during 
actual  emergencies  over  radio  and  television,  and  requesting 
persons  in  the  area  to  keep  those  CB  channels  clear 

3.  Transmitting  over  CB  channels  an  announcement,  by  high- 
level  emergency  services  or  government  officials,  that  an 
emergency  is  in  progress,  and  requesting  that  the  channels 
involved  be  cleared  for  emergency  use 

4.  Retransmitting  this  announcement  periodically  to  assure 
that  CBers  entering  the  area  of  an  emergency  are  aware  of 
the  emergency  and  do  not  accidentally  use  cleared  channels 

5.  Contacting  CBers  who  use  temporarily  cleared  channels  or 
create  cochannel  or  adiacent  channel  Interference  on  emer- 
gency cahnnels 

Contacts  with  CBers  using  temporarily  cleared  emergency  channels  or  creating 
interference  on  them  can  often  be  made  over  the  CB  channels,  themselves.  In 
some  Instances  contacts  have  been  made  by  telephone;  occasionally  long  dis- 
tance calls  have  been  required  to  silence  accidental  interference  caused  by 
skywave  propagation.  In  a few  instances,  local  emergency  sein?ices  personnel, 
or  CBers,  have  visited  offenders  to  silence  Interference.  The  use  of  CBers 
for  this  function  is  questionable,  however,  because  of  the  animosity  poten- 
tially created.  Obviously  the  amount  of  time  and  effort  spent  clearing 
emergency  channels  or  keeping  them  clear  is  a function  of  the  severity  of  the 
emergency  involved,  the  availability  of  persons  to  undertake  the  effort,  and 
the  crlticalllty  of  CB  to  operations  in  the  emergency. 

Those  unaffiliated  volunteers  who  are  not  Integrated  into  emergency  opera- 
tions should  be  dispersed  by  local  law  enforcement  personnel  so  they  do  not 
interfere  with  emergency  operations.  Enforcement  actions  may  have  to  be 
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taken  against  those  CBors  who  commit  malicious  acts  such  as  Intentionally 
transmitting  false  reportsx)r  making  false  requests  for  assistance. 

Neither  the  minimum  CB  program  nor  the  Improved  CB  program  can  guarantee  the 
absence  of  CB-caused  problems.  The  minimum  CB  program  provides  a basis  for 
detecting  and  limiting  such  problems  in  communities  that  implement  it;  the 
improved  CB  program,  for  making  the  CB  Radio  Service  and  volunteer  CBers  a 
positive  asset  in  emergency  operations  In  those  jurisdictions  that  have 
established  it.  In  some  emergency  operations,  these  programs  may  not  be 
successful,  and  CBers  will  be  a disruptive  influence  despite  plans  and  prepara- 
tions. In  many  cases,  however,  these  programs  will  either  neutralize  certain 
liabilities  or  mobilize  new  resources  in  support  of  civil  preparedness  opera- 
t ions . 

The  following  sections  describe  a program  by  which  DCPA  can  stimulate  implemen- 
tation of  CB  programs  by  local  civil  preparedness  agencies. 

2.  DCP.A  ACTIONS  FOR  ESTABLISHING  EFFFCTIVE  PERSONAL  RADIO  SERVICES  PROGRAMS 

DCPA  can  provide  a major  impetus  toward  making  effective  emergency  use  of  the 
CB  Radio  Service  and  other  services  in  the  Personal  Radio  Services.  If  DCPA 
chooses  to  do  so,  it  should  initiate  a number  of  actions.  These  are  described 
in  the  following  sections. 

2.1  COMMITMENT  TO  USING  THE  PERSONAL  RADIO  SERVICES  IN  CIVIL  PREPAREDNESS 
OPERATIONS 

A commitment  to  using  the  CB  Radio  Service  in  civil  preparedness  operations 
is  necessary  to  initiate  DCPA  efforts  to  develop  a CB  program  within  the  agency, 
and  to  stimulate  development  of  parallel  programs  at  state  and  local  levels  of 
government.  Such  a commitment  should  also  involve  the  GMRS  and  any  new  ser- 
vice developed  within  the  Personal  Radio  Services. 

To  initiate  this  effort,  DCPA  should  designate  a full-time  employee  as  respon- 
sible for  developing  and  implementing  the  program.  This  employee  should  bo  a 
GS-12  or  GS-13  because  he  will  have  to  make  decisions  on  his  own,  but  will  not 
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have  any  significant  number  of  staff  to  supervise.  In  addition,  DCPA's  program 
manager  should  be  (1)  experienced  in  communications  planning  and  operations, 

(2)  familiar  with  civil  preparedness  programs,  and  (3)  sympathetic  toward  and 
knowledgeable  about  the  public  service  activities  undertaken  by  CBers , especially 
those  sponsored  by  such  organizations  as  REACT  and  ALERT.  He  should  have 
adequate  secretarial-clerical  support. 

In  addition,  personnel  in  the  DCPA  Regions  should  be  assigned  to  support 
efforts  to  develop  DCPA's  CB  program.  Initially,  and  for  the  immediate  future, 
such  commitments  will  involve  small  amounts  of  time  from  field  representatives, 
On-Site  Assistance  program  personnel  responsible  for  local-level  civil  prepared- 
ness planning,  and  U.S.  Army  Communications  Chirmand  (USACC)  personnel.  Any 
expansion  of  this  limited  commitment  should  be' contingent  upon  the  demonstrated 
success  of  the  program  both  in  terms  of  mobilizing  CBers  and  their  equipment, 
and  in  encouraging  overall  public  support  of  civil  preparedness  efforts. 

In  order  to  help  assure  the  effectiveness  of  DCPA  planning  for  CB  use,  close 
liaison  should  be  established  with  all  parties  actively  involved  in  related 
activities.  Included  among  these  are  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
(FCC) ; the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration  (NHTSA) , Department 
of  Transportation  (DOT) , which  is  responsible  for  the  National  Emergency 
Action  Radio  (NEAR)  program,  arid  other  DOT  components  such  as  the  National 
Highway  Administration  and  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  both  of  which  currently  have 
limited  CB  programs;  and  the  National  Weather  Service,  which  is  responsible 
for  the  SKYWARN  program.  In  addition,  it  is  appropriate  for  DCPA's  CB  program 
manager  to  establish  liaison  with  the  Electronics  Industry  Association,  which 
has  been  a primary  promoter  of  CB  use;  REACT  and  ALERT;  the  U.S.  Citizen 
Radio  Council  (USCRC) , which  is  concerned  with  effective  regulation  of  the  CB 
Radio  Service;  and  possibly  Motorola  Communications  and  Electronics  Inc., 
whose  Automotive  Products  Division  sponsors  the  Community  Radio  Watch. 
(Involvement  with  the  latter  organization  involves  some  problems.  First,  it  is 
a commercial  organization;  and,  second,  CRW  is  currently  a program  lacking  the 
management  features  necessary  to  create  a cohesive  national  organization.) 

These  liaison  contacts  will  have  to  be  expanded  if  additional  organizations 
become  seriously  involved  in  emergency  uses  of  the  CB  Radio  Service. 
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||  J.:  l•■Ni^:NSION  NK.AK  I’KOCKAM;  MUNITORINC  OTHKR  DKPARTMKNT  OF  TRANS PORTATl ON 

I i I’RtXIRAMS 

I'  rtu'  NKAR  proRram  boli\g  Implemented  by  tbe  National  Highway  Trarflc  Safety 

Administration  Is  an  excellent  vehicle  for  developing  an  emergency  OH  capability, 
(fills  program  Is  described  In  Chapter  IV,  Section  2.)  nie  NKAR  program  has 
alreadv  stimulated  planning  for  highway  safety  applications  of  the  CH  Radio 
t ServU-e  in  a number  of  states,  has  resulted  In  full-scale  Imiil  ementat  ion  in 

Illinois,  and  will  have  an  increasing  impact  on  stale  and  local  public  safety 
j agencies  In  the  future. 

[ rhe  NKAR  program  Initially  requires  participating  states  to  develop  plans  for 

I using  t'H.  This  approach  establishes  overall  control  aiul  management  of  the 

, program  bv  state  gv'vernment.  This  approach  is  compatible  with  PCPA's  approach 

to  (irogr.im  control.  The  NKJVR  program  also  has  a strong  local  component  based 
ui'on  local  participation  In  program  planning  and  ImpU'inentai  Ion,  which  is 
also  compatible  with  DCPA  programs.  The  NKAR  progr.am  provides  funds  to 
■ acquire  high  quality  CH  equipment  deployed  In  emergency  services  agencies. 

NKAR  maki's  ust'  of  volunteer  CH  resources,  placing;  emphasis  upon  RFACT  and 
AlKRf  because  thev  are  national  org.anl  j'at  1 ons , have  state-level  components, 
and  assure  a certain  level  of  uniformity  and  discipline  from  locality  to 
locality.  rhe  NKAR  progr.am.  Itself,  appears  likely  to  Impose  .addltlon.al  dls- 
clplliu'  bv  t'licc’uraglng  RKACT  and  AKKRT  teams  to  minimize  ov'crlaps  In  the 
areas  thev  service, 

b’hlh'  tiu'  NKAR  pri'gram  is  dedicated  to  Improving  emergencv  medical  services, 
pi'licc  traffic  services,  debris  hazard  control,  .anil  school  bus  safety,  it 
alreadv  acce)its  part  1 c ii^at  I on  by  local  civil  preparedness  ag;encies.  The  em- 
ph.is  i s NKAR  pl.aces  upon  training  for  and  conducting  dav-to-dav  operations 
assures  team  cotUlnulty  and  assures  that  I'.Hers  .ar<'  readv  to  perfonti  In  the 
event  of  a major  p«>acet  Ime  emergency  or  nuclear  att.ack  sllu.atlon.  In  this 
context,  the  Involvement  of  state  pol  Ice/st.ati’  p.atrol  agencies  as  well  as 
loc.il  sherllts'  offices  and  police  departments  Is  llkelv  to  Impose  discipline 
u)>on  non.af f 1 1 lated  KHers  who  mav  he  somewh.at  less  llkelv  to  Interfere  In 


omergt'ucy  operations  if  their  actions  are  monltorod  by  stale  and  local  police, 
'Hie  Involvement  of  these  agencies,  f nrthermi>re , provlties  logical  ties  with 
public  safety  agencies  normally  active  In  civil  preparedness  emergencies.  These 
ties  are  particularly  strong  In  crisis  relocation  sltviatlons  because  of  the 
need  to  move  large  numbers  of  people  In  their  motor  vehicles. 

It  is  highly  appropriate  for  IK'PA  to  expand  on  the  foundation  l.ild  by  NHT.SA 
for  the  routine  operation  of  the  NEAR  program  Into  peacetime  and  wartime  civil 
preparedness  emergencies.  In  fact,  the  present  NEAR  program  Is  adaptable  to 
the  proposed  minimum  CB  program  with  little  or  no  changes.  Olscusslons  with 
Nl'AR  program  management  suggests  that  NllTSA  will  be  amenable  to  developing  a 
memorandum  of  understanding  with  OCPA  for  such  expanded  operation  of  the  NEAR 
program.^  Indications  are  that  NHTSA  may  Impose  only  one  nwjor  constraint  on 
DCPA  participation  In  NEAR:  a state's  participation  In  NEAR  cannot  be  contin- 
gent upon  Its  agreement  to  develop  a NEAR  civil  prepareilness  component . 

OCPA's  CB  program  manager  should  undertake  negotiations  wltli  NHT.SA  at  the 
earliest  feasible  tlnn*  to  develop  the  necessary  agreement  for  p;ir  1 1 c Ipat  1 on  in 
NEAR.  Because  of  the  potential  Impact  of  such  an  agreeiiH'ut , all  other  CB- 
related  activities  should  await  the  outcome  of  this  agreement. 

lipon  completion  of  negotiations  with  NHTSA,  the  activities  described  in  tlie 
following  sections  sliould  be  carried  ovit.  If  the  negotiations  are  successful 
and  lend  to  expansion  of  the  NEAR  program  to  cover  civil  preparedness  opera- 
tions, the  activities  described  will  obviously  be  oriented  toward  development 
of  a NlAR-compat lb le  program.  If  the  negotiations  are  unsuccessful,  t l\e  acti- 
vities described  will  be  oriented  toward  developing  an  Indepemlent  Pt'PA  program 
for  using  the  CB  Radio  Service  and  CB  volunteers  I::  emergency  operations. 

In  addition,  DCPA's  CB  program  manager  should  monitor  the  development  of  the 
H.S,  Coast  Guard  program  to  Install  CB  transceivers  l\t  Search  and  Rescue 
stations  around  tl\e  country.  He  should  also  nx'iiltor  Ecileral  Highway 


Mi'ctlng  with  .loseph  Bernard,  Emergency  Medical  Services  Division,  NHTSA, 
October  Jl,  1977. 
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Administration  efforts  to  develop  In-vehlcle  communications  systems.  He  should 
attempt  to  Influence  CB-related  activities  undertaken  by  either  of  these 
agencies  to  accommodate  civil  preparedness  requirements. 

2.3  DEVELOPMENT  AND  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  PLANS  FOR  mERGENCY  USE  OF  THE  CB 
RADIO  SERVICE 

It  does  not  appear  appropriate  to  develop  a full  emergency  service  In  the  CB 
Radio  Service  similar  to  the  Radio  Amateur  Civil  Emergency  Service  (RACES)  In 
the  Amateur  Radio  Service.  The  amount  of  spectrum  available  in  the  CB  Radio 
Service  Is  limited.  The  number  of  CBers  sharing  the  spectrum  Is  extremely 
high,  and  a few  undisciplined  ones  can  have  a desruptlve  liiqiact  even  In 
emergency  situations.  Finally,  the  characteristics  of  the  spectrum  and  regu- 
latory limitations  on  CB  equipment  essentially  restrict  the  service  to  local 
use.  Instead,  a simpler  approach  Is  recommended.  It  Involves  state  coordina- 
tion of  planning  efforts  to  assure  that  emergency  CB  plans  for  adjacent  Juris- 
dictions do  not  conflict  with  each  other.  If  the  DCPA  effort  Is  combined  with 
the  NHTSA  effort  on  NFAR,  It  appears  that  modest  alteration  of  the  state-level 
NEAR  planning  activity  can  accommodate  state-level  planning  for  civil  prepared- 
ness operations.  Detailed  planning  for  emergency  operations  should  be  accom- 
plished at  the  local  level,  possibly  requiring  somewhat  more  ettort  tlian  Is 
Involved  In  preparing  local-level  NEAR  plans.  To  the  extent  pi>sslhle,  information 
should  be  shared  among  various  state-  ami  local-level  civil  preparedness  organi- 
zations to  minimize  the  amount  of  material  prepared  by  any  agency.  In  order 
to  get  these  state-  and  local-level  CB  planning  efforts  In  motion  and  tii  guide 
them  to  successful  completion,  DCPA  should  develop  detailed  plans,  policies, 
and  guidance  for  Its  Involvement  with  the  CB  Radio  Service.  It  IH’PA  has  merged 
Its  efforts  with  the  NHTSA  NEAR  program,  then  DIH’A ' s plans  will  supplem«‘nt 
the  NHTSA  planning  efforts.^  All  of  DCPA's  efforts  should  be  the  respi'nslbl 1 1 tv 
of  Its  CB  program  manager.  Some  activities  may  be  assigned  bv  him  to  DCPA 
Region  personnel  or  to  USACC.  Some  activities  may  be  undert.aken  cooper.it  Ivelv 
with  NHTSA  or  Inconjunctlon  with  volunteer  activities  of  REACT  and  ALERT. 

^NHTSA,  Citizens  Band  Communlcat Ion  Manual , Addendum  11  to  Highway  Salety 
Program  Manual  No.  11,  September  1*176. 
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Elequlred  planning  activities  include: 


1.  Management . Defines  the  management  functions  that  must  be 
performed  by  state  and  local  civil  preparedness  agencies 
to  develop  and  maintain  effective  CB  capabilities 

2.  State  and  Local  Organizations . Specifies  the  organizational 
structures  best  suited  to  effective  management  and  opera- 
tions of  CB  radio  at  various  levels  of  government;  specific 
consideration  should  be  given  to  means  of  providing  for  the 
exchange  of  information  among  various  organizations  using 

CB  and  for  pooling  efforts  to  produce  materials  for  use  by 
a number  of  these  organizations 

3.  Missions.  Identifies  the  missions  CB  groups  should  undertake 
in  response  to  the  needs  of  the  governments  they  are  supporting 

4.  Equipment . Provides  guidance  for  CB  equipment  acquisitions, 
including  coordinating  personal  equipment  acquired  by  volun- 
teers with  equipment  procured  by  the  agencies  being  served 

5.  Incentives . Develops  effective  incentives  for  CB  group 
participants  including  training,  competitions,  awards  and 
honors,  publicity,  badges,  and  certificates 

6.  Training  and  Exercising.  Develops  training  and  exercising 
methods  and  materials  for  both  communications  skills  and  opera- 
tional capabilities 

Some  of  these  efforts  exceed  current  NEAR  capabilities;  If  a cooperative 
effort  is  undertaken  with  NHTSA,  future  planning  efforts  can  potentially 
accommodate  both  DCPA  and  NHTSA  needs.  Because  of  the  limited  availability  of 
staff,  it  will  be  necessary  to  undertake  these  activities  in  a time-phased 
manner  over  a period  of  several  years. 

A series  of  CB  documents  and  manuals  should  be  prepared,  incorporating  guidance 
to  both  civil  defense  organizations  and  the  CB  groups  involved.  Several 
basic  documents  are  needed: 

1.  Emergency  CB  Brochure.  A simple  brochure  on  CB  use  in  emer- 
gencies, it  will  serve  as  a basic  handout  to  explain  the 
functions  of  CB  in  civil  preparedness  emergencies 

2.  Basic  Operations.  Shows  how  CB  fits  into  the  overall  opera- 
tions of  civil  preparedness  agencies  during  nonemergency 
situations,  peacetime  emergencies,  crisis  relocation,  and  a 
nuclear  attack  situation 
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3.  Organizations.  Describes  ways  to  organize  CB  groups  to 
serve  the  various  needs  of  the  agencies  Involved 

4.  Recruitment.  Motivation,  and  Discipline.  Explains  how  to 
attract  CBers,  either  for  Initial  operations  or  to  replace 
those  who  are  no  longer  active;  how  to  motivate  them  to 
perform;  and  how  to  establish  discipline 

5.  Training  and  Exercising.  Deals  not  only  with  Instruction 
and  drills,  but  also  with  simulation  exercises 

6.  Planning.  Shows  how  to  develop  a CB  communications  plan 
for  a particular  state,  county  or  local  government 

7.  Selection  and  Acquisition  of  Equipment.  Discusses  CB 
equipment  selection  and  federal  matching  funds  programs 

If  the  DCPA  program  Is  based  on  the  NEAR  program,  guidance  material  for  it  may 
be  derived  from  NEAR  guidance.  Where  NEAR  lacks  suitable  material,  it  may  be 
feasible  to  develop  It  jointly.  Since  several  of  the  above  Items  are  critical 
to  getting  CB  capabilities  Into  operation.  It  may  be  necessary  to  develop 
provisional  guidance  and  to  revise  It  as  more  detailed  planning  Is  completed. 
Provisions  must  be  made  to  update  periodically  the  material  produced. 

As  the  DCPA  CB  program  becomes  operational,  it  will  be  necessary  to  perform 
the  routine  functions  necessary  to  maintain  it.  These  include  record  keeping 
and  program  assessment,  the  focus  of  whicli  should  be  developing  Information  on 
the  functions  CB  is  performing  and  how  well  it  is  meeting  the  demands  placed 
upon  it.  Record  keeping  is  required  to  keep  abreast  of  the  status  of  state 
and  local  volunteer  CB  groups  and  to  maintain  mailing  lists  by  which  officers 
of  CB  groups  can  be  reached.  Many  of  these  routine  functions,  expeclally  those 
involved  In  record  keeping  and  program  assessment,  are  already  provided  for  in 
the  NEAR  program.  While  these  NEAR  components  are  generally  overly  complicated 
they  can  be  adopted  for  DCPA  use  if  a Joint  NHTSA-DCPA  program  is  developed. 

It  will  also  be  necessary  for  DCPA  to  respond  to  calls  for  administrative, 
technical,  and  operational  guidance.  Generally,  these  kinds  of  assistance  will 
be  provided  by  USACC  personnel  at  DCPA  Regions  or  by  volunteers  proximate  to 
the  organizations  requesting  assistance.  (Presuming  the  successful  negotia- 
tion of  an  agreement  with  NHTSA  on  NEAR,  some  assistance  may  also  be  available 
from  NHTSA.)  Finally,  It  Is  necessary  to  maintain  federal  guidance  up  to  date. 
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reviewing  and  revising  it  when  changes  take  place  in  the  situations  with 
which  CB  must  deal. 

2.4  PARTICIPATION  IN  CHANGES  TO  FCC  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  PERSONAL 
RADIO  SERVICES 

As  a high  priority  action,  DCPA's  CB  program  manager  should  undertake  discus- 
sions with  FCC  members  and  staff  oriented  to  resolving  those  emergency-use 
problems  of  the  CB  Radio  Service  stemming  from  the  Rules  and  Regulations  in 
force  for  the  service.  The  DCPA  program  manager  should  participate  in  dis- 
cussions leading  to  the  possible  implementation  of  a new  service  within  the 
Personal  Radio  Services.  Discussions  about  a new  service  should  be  focussed 
on  incorporating  adequate  emergency-use  provisions  into  the  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions for  the  new  service.  DCPA  should  also  participate  in  those  rulemaking 
proceedings  for  the  Personal  Radio  Services  that  have  an  Impact  on  the  emergency 
use  of  the  service.  The  DCPA  manager,  in  conjunction  with  DCPA  General  Counsel, 
should  be  responsible  for  preparing  agency  responses. 

Several  aspects  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  CB  Radio  Service  need 
attention: 

1.  Traffic  on  Channel  9 

2.  Creation  of  additional  emergency  channels 

3.  Clearing  channels  for  emergency  traffic 

4.  Enforcement  of  discipline  In  emergencies 

5.  Continued  operation  in  a national  emergency 

Possible  resolutions  of  these  problems  are  discussed  below.  All  suggested 
changes  are  oriented  toward  (1)  assuring  that  adequate  numbers  of  CB  channels 
are  available  in  emergencies  threatening  lives  and  property;  and  (2)  increasing 
the  level  of  discipline  on  those  channels. 

Many  suggestions  were  made  to  allocate  emergency  channels  (outside  the  40 
available  to  the  CB  Radio  Service)  and  to  make  them  available  only  to  emergen- 
cy services  agencies,  to  volunteer  CB  groups,  or  to  both.  Suggestions  were 
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also  made  to  allow  emergency  services  agencies  and  volunteer  CB  groups  to  use 
higher  powered  transmitters  In  emergency  operations.  Both  of  these  suggestions 
were  considered  and  rejected.  The  allocation  of  special  frequencies  outside 
the  normal  CB  Radio  Service  Involves  the  development  of  special  equipment;  use 
of  old  crystal-controlled  equipment,  which  Is  In  limited  supply  and  obsolete; 
or  use  of  amateur  radio  equipment.  All  of  these  approaches  Increase  the  cost 
of  operation,  limit  participation  to  those  with  special  equipment,  and  create 
enforcement  problems.  These  problems  appear  to  negate  any  benefits  that  would 
result  from  allocating  such  out-of-band  channels.  The  use  of  higher  power 
transmitters  was  also  rejected  because  It  would  create  enforcement  problems 
and  would  also  cause  Interference  with  other  emergency  and  nonemergency  uses 
of  CB. 

Some  of  the  recommended  changes  to  the  Rules  and  Regulations  are  contrary  to 
■urrent  FCC  thinking  and  may  be  unpopular  with  licensees.  To  gain  satisfactory 
essolutions  in  such  matters,  DCPA's  CB  program  manager  must,  therefore,  be 
able  to  mobilize  the  full  weight  of  DCPA  In  discussions  with  FCC  members  and 
staff  and  In  formal  responses  In  FCC  rulemaking  proceedings.  If  DCPA  and  NHTSA 
develop  a joint  program,  efforts  should  be  made  to  mobilize  active  NHTSA 
support  for  changes  to  the  Rules  and  Regulations.  It  also  appears  appropriate 
to  seek  support  for  such  changes  from  REACT,  ALERT,  and  USCRC,  when  their 
support  is  appropriate. 

Use  of  Channel  9 both  for  emergency  communications  affecting  the  safety  of 
lives  and  property,  and  for  communications  necessary  to  assist  travelers 
creates  serious  operational  problems.  Specifically,  REACT  and  ALERT  teams 
monitoring  Channel  9 report  that  emergency  calls  have  to  contend  with  trivial 
jfiea  and  that  emergency  calls  are  missed  (and  lives  are  lost)  because  of  the 
,oi.tentlon.  The  problem  Is  further  compounded  by  the  tendency  of  many  Channel 
nltors  to  use  the  channel  both  to  receive  requests  for  assistance  and  to 
>dlnate  over  It  among  themselves  in  the  process  of  responding  to  those 
t^q  iests.  Some  tendency  has  also  been  noted  for  public  safety  agencies,  gene- 
-’Llv  small  police  forces,  to  use  Channel  9 for  Internal  communications. 
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especially  when  they  share  public  safety  frequencies  with  larger  police  depart- 
ments. 

The  actual  severity  of  Channel  9 problems  Is  unknown,  however,  because  no  one 
has  measured  and  evaluated  the  traffic  on  Channel  9.  It  appears  appropriate 
that  a study  of  Channel  9 use  be  undertaken  upon  whicli  to  base  changes.  REACT 
and  ALERT  statements  on  problems  with  Channel  9 are  sufficiently  emphatic, 
however,  that  It  appears  desirable,  as  a minimum,  to  reserve  one  additional 
channel  for  emergency  traffic  affecting  the  safety  of  lives  and  property.  This 
channel  should  probably  be  In  the  newly  added  17  channels,  because  traffic  on 
those  channels  has  not  yet  reached  the  level  of  the  original  23  channels. 

Action  on  this  proposed  reservation  should  be  undertaken  promptly  before 
traffic  on  the  new  channels  increases,  and  the  proposal  provokes  concerted 
opposition.  While  there  Is  unlikely  to  be  major  organized  opposition  to  such 
a proposal  at  the  present  time,  the  proposal  Is  contrary  to  declared  policy  of 
the  FCC  not  to  reserve  any  additional  CB  channels  for  special  purposes. 

Again,  If  REACT  and  ALERT  assessments  are  correct,  serious  consideration  should 
also  be  given  to  separating  travelers  aid  communications  on  Channel  9 from 
emergency  communications  and  relocating  the  former  to  another  channel  in  the 
original  23-channel  allocation.  The  separation  of  travelers  aid  communications 
from  emergency  traffic  on  Channel  9 Is  also  contrary  to  current  FCC  policy. 

In  contrast  to  the  proposal  to  set  aside  an  additional  emergency  channel  in  the 
upper  17  channels,  the  proposal  to  create  a new  motorlst-ald  channel  is  likely 
to  provoke  strong  opposition  because  It  would  Impose  an  additional  constraint 
on  the  most  crowded  portion  of  the  CB  band.  It  may  also  create  severe  enforce- 
ment problems.  Creation  of  a motorist  aid  channel  would,  however,  vastly  ease 
problems  with  using  the  present  Channel  9 for  life-  and  property-threatening 
situations  ranging  from  automobile  accidents  and  house  fires  to  major  natural 
and  man-caused  disasters. 

An  even  more  Important  capability  for  civil  preparedness  operations  Is  being 
able  to  clear  CB  channels  (other  than  Channel  9)  when  they  are  needed  to  handle 
emergency  traffic.  While  most  CBers  will  give  up  a channel  when  they  realize 
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an  emergency  is  in  progress,  a few  do  refuse  and  can  make  emergency  conmunl- 
catlons  difficult.  Except  for  limits  on  the  length  of  time  that  CBers  can 
use  CB  channels  (see  Chapter  II,  Section  1.3),  there  is  no  requirements  for 
CBers  to  vacate  channels  being  used  to  handle  emergency  traffic. 

It  appears  appropriate,  therefore,  to  amend  the  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the 
CB  Radio  Service  so  that  high-level  emergency  services  officials  (police 
chiefs,  sheriffs,  fire  chiefs,  and  civil  preparedness  directors)  can  declare 
an  emergency  and  temporarily  clear  several  CB  channels.  A number  of  safe- 
guards should  be  built  Into  such  a provision  to  protect  the  interests  of  CBers; 

1.  Emergencies  subject  to  this  provision  should  clearly  Involve 
a number  of  people  and  the  impacted  area  should  be  sizable 

2.  Automobile  accidents,  house  fires,  and  other  limited  emergencies 
should  be  excluded  because  they  can  generally  be  handled  In 
Channel  9 (especially  If  an  additional  channel  is  reserved 

for  emergency  traffic) 

3.  The  number  of  channels  cleared  should  be  limited  to  a pre- 
determined maximum  number  (perhaps  four) 

4.  The  time  during  which  the  channels  remain  cleared  should 
be  limited  to  a predetermined  maximum  period  (perhaps  one 
week) 

5.  Provisions  should  be  included  for  notifying  both  CBers  In 
the  area  and  those  who  pass  through,  as  well  as  for  Infor- 
ming the  FCC 

6.  Severe  penalties  should  be  Imposed  on  CBers  who  repeatedly 
and  willfully  Intrude  on  the  cleared  channels 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  prevent  emergency  services  agencies  from 
using  emergency  channel  clearance  provisions  to  usurp  channels  on  a con- 
tinuing basis.  For  example,  it  should  be  illegal  simply  to  declare  a con- 
tinuing series  of  emergencies.  Penalties  should  be  Included  to  prevent  such 
actions.  Finally,  it  may  be  appropriate  to  preassign  in  state  CB  plans 
channels  to  be  cleared  In  emergencies  so  that  regional  emergencies  do  not 
result  In  conflicting  channel  usage. 

A number  of  suggestions  have  been  made  for  Impro /ing  the  enforcement  of  CB 
Rules  and  Regulations.  These  moat  frequently  Involve  increasing  the  number 
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of  FCC  staff  members  available  for  enforcement  efforts.  Often  suggestions  have 
been  made  to  reimpose  license  fees  and  to  apply  the  revenue  to  Increasing  the 
size  of  the  FCC  enforcement  staff.  Other  suggestions  involve  delegating  en- 
forcement authority  to  state  and  local  government  and  providing  organized 
procedures  by  wliich  volunteers  can  screen  and  report  violations  to  the  FCC  for 
action.  All  of  these  proposals,  while  they  could  improve  overall  use  of  the 
CB  Radio  Service,  are  essentially  beyond  the  scope  of  DCPA's  concern  with  emer- 
gency operations.  It  does  appear  appropriate,  however,  for  DCPA's  program 
manager  to  work  with  FCC  members  and  staff  and  with  other  interested  parties  to 
develop  means  of  enforcing  Rules  and  Regulations  on  emergency  operations 
(including  use  of  Channel  9). 

Various  means  of  enforcement  appear  feasible  for  these  limited,  but  critical, 
sltuiitions.  Because  of  the  heavy  involvement  of  various  public  safety  agencies 
using  CB,  it  might  be  appropriate  to  delegate  enforcement  authority  to  state 
police/state  patrol  agencies  and  to  local  sheriffs'  offices  and  police  depart- 
ments. Tlie  form  of  tlie  delegation  must  be  resolved.  The  appropriate  public 
safety  agency  could  issue  violoatlon  notices  for  the  FCC;  or  it  could  issue  cita- 
tions under  applicable  state  laws  or  local  ordinances.  In  conncection  with  the 
latter  approach,  it  has  been  suggested  that  willful  intrusions  on  emergency  traffic 
be  considered  the  same  types  of  violations  as  if  they  occurred  on  party-line 
telephone  circuits. 

Clearly  FCC  action  is  required  to  initiate  such  delegations  of  authority.  In 
addition.  Congressional  action  may  be  required  to  authorize  the  necessary 
delegations.  State  legislation  and  local  ordinances  may  also  be  required  to 
complete  the  process.  Wlille  there  are  obvious  complexities  involved.  It 
appears  appropriate  to  explore  these  possibilities  with  the  goals  of  improving 
control  over  CB  cliannels  in  emergencies  and  Increasing  the  overall  discipline 
of  the  CB  Radio  Service, 

Finally,  some  concern  has  been  expressed  by  state  and  local  civil  preparedness 
agencies  over  Section  606  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1914.  This  section  of 
the  Communications  Act  alleys  tlie  termination  of  unnecessary  or  harmful 
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communications  when  the  president  of  the  United  States  declares  the  existence 
of  a state  of  war,  a threat  of  war,  or  other  national  emergency.^  Under  these 
circumstances,  use  of  the  CB  Radio  Service  would  normally  be  prohibited. 

It  is  appropriate,  however,  to  negotiate  for  the  exclusion  of  the  CB  Radio 
Service  from  the  provisions  of  Section  606.  First,  a simple  prohibition 
against  using  CB  la  not  likely  to  be  any  more  effective  than  efforts  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  the  public  telephone  system  in  emergencies.  Use  of  CB  channels 
despite  prob ibltlons  is  particularly  likely  during  crisis  relocation  because  of 
the  stress  of  the  situation  and  the  ready  availability  of  mobile  CB  transceivers 
in  relocating  vehicles.  Second,  the  CB  Radio  Service  uses  only  a small  portion 
of  available  spectrum;  its  continued  civilian  use  is  unlikely  to  impede 
defense  operations.  Third,  the  ability  of  members  of  the  public  to  communicate 
with  each  other  and  with  authorities  via  radio  is  particularly  useful  in  the 
event  that  the  civilian  population  is  relocated.  Finally,  availability  of  the 
CB  Radio  Service  during  wartime  emergencies  assures  continuity  and  increases 
the  probability  that  the  service  will  be  adopted  and  used  during  peacetime 
emergencies . 

Because  of  the  criticality  of  crisis  situations  involving  relocating  risk  area 
populations  to  host  areas  and  of  nuclear  attack  situations,  it  appears  desirable 
to  inhibit  as  much  nonessential  use  of  the  CB  Radio  Service  as  possible.  Under 
crisis  relocation  or  nuclear  attack  conditions,  therefore,  it  is  appropriate 
to  limit  use  of  all  CB  channels  to  communications  affecting  the  safety  of 
lives  and  property  and  to  communications  necessary  to  assist  relocating  motorists 
in  reaching  their  host  area  destinations.  While  these  restrictions  will  not  inhibit 
all  nonessential  communications,  for  the  same  reason  that  use  of  CB  channels 
cannot  simply  be  banned,  such  restrictions  will  probably  effectively,  perhaps 
markedly,  reduce  the  amount  of  nonessential  CB  traffic. 

The  proposed  modifications  to  the  Rules  and  Regulations  governing  the  CB  Radio 
Service  should  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  service  as  a means  of  emergency 

^FCC,  Communications  Act  of  1934  with  Amendments...,  updated  to  1974,  Sec.  606(c). 


communications.  Similar  provisions  should  also  be  developed  for  any  new 
service  in  the  Personal  Radio  Services  authorized  by  the  FCC  in  the  future. 

2.5  COORDINATION  WITH  TRUCKSTOP  OPERATORS 

To  the  extent  that  DCPA  develops  a program  for  using  truckstops  in  crisis 
relocation  efforts,  the  agency  should  also  make  provisions  to  use  truckstop 
CB  equipment  and  landline  communications  for  disseminating  messages  to  all 
those  persons  relocating  and,  in  critical  situations,  for  reaching  specific 
individuals.  Provisions  should  be  included  in  plans  for  truckstops  to  route 
messages  from  state  and  local  agencies  to  truckstops  via  landline  systems, 
particularly  those  based  on  Western  Union's  Telex  system.  Truckstop  per- 
sonnel should  be  familiarized  with  their  emergency  communications  functions. 
Finally,  volunteers  or  persons  being  relocated  should  be  identified  to 
assist  truckstop  personnel  with  these  communications  functions. 

2.6  COST  AND  MANPOWER  IMPLICATIONS 

Assuming  the  DCPA  CB  program  manager  is  a GS-12  (at  $ 25,000  per  year)  and  that 
he  requires  half-time  secretarial-clerical  support  from  a GS-4  employee 
(at  $ 5,000  per  year),  the  proposed  program  can  be  initiated  and  operated  for 
an  estimated  total  cost  of  less  than  $100,000  per  year,  including  the  small 
amounts  of  time  applied  by  DCPA  Regional  personnel  and  USACC  personnel, 
travel  and  communications,  and  supplies  and  duplication.  Precise  figures 
cannot  be  developed  because  estimates  of  the  cost  of  DCAP  Region  and  USACC 
personnel  are  not  available.  They  are  assumed  to  be  minimal;  no  additional 
staff  personnel  are  called  for,  and  time  commitments  for  present  staff  mem- 
bers are  expected  to  be  obtained  by  readjusting  ongoing  assignments  to 
accommodate  the  new  program.  Any  expansion  to  accommodate  the  new  program  be- 
yond the  initial  level  should  occur  only  if  the  program  significantly  Improves 
emergency  operations  and  Increases  public  support  of  overall  civil  preparedness 
activities. 
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Given  the  limited  commitment  required  to  implement  a DCPA  CB  program,  the  po- 
tential benefits  from  using  CBers  and  their  equipment  in  emergencies,  and  the 
high  probability  of  being  able  to  limit  and  control  problems  Involved  in  such 
a program,  it  appears  highly  appropriate  for  DCPA  to  Initiate  development  of 
the  proposed  program. 


Jt 
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CHAPTER  X 


EVALUATION  OF  TRAVELERS  INFORMATION  STATIONS  FOR  USE 
IN  CIVIL  PREPAREDNESS  EMERGENCIES 

Travelers  Information  Stations  (TIS)  provide  a means  of  communicating  with 
members  of  the  public  in  their  vehicles.  TIS  systems  resemble  CB  transceivers 
in  this  respect.  TIS  systems  differ  from  CB  technology,  however,  in  several 
important  respects:  (1)  they  do  not  require  special  equipment  in  vehicles; 

(2)  stations  are  under  government  control;  and  (3)  motorists  can  only  receive 
information.  The  ability  for  civil  preparedness  and  other  emergency  services 
agencies  to  communicate  with  people  in  vehicles  is  of  considerable  interest. 

The  following  sections  describe  the  technical  and  regulatory  characteristics 
of  TIS  systems;  current  applications  of  these  systems  and  possible  use  of  them 
in  civil  preparedness  emergencies  (Including  problems  in  that  use);  and  a pro- 
gram by  which  DCPA  can  encourage  the  use  of  TIS  systems  in  emergencies. 

1.  BACKGROMD 

Radio-delivered  advisory  messages  were  first  used  to  communicate  with  motorists 
in  1940  when  such  transmissions  were  used  to  tell  them  which  of  three  exits  to 
take  off  of  the  new  George  Washington  bridge  between  New  Jersey  and  New  York 
Cltv.  The  technique  did  not  gain  acceptance,  however,  and  no  additional  appli- 
cations of  it  appear  to  have  been  made  until  the  1960s,  when  experiments  were 
undertaken  to  evaluate  the  utility  of  transmitting  advisory  information  to 
drivers  by  radio.  Practical  applications  first  occurred  in  the  1970s.  For 
example,  following  the  1971  San  Fernando  earthquake,  the  State  of  California 
used  radio  messages  delivered  by  TIS  units  to  give  road  information  to 
motorists,  and  the  Montana  Highway  Commission  began  to  use  radio  messages  also 
transmitted  by  TIS  units  to  tell  drivers  in  rest  areas  about  points  of  Interest, 
available  lodgings,  public  events,  and  other  similar  items  of  concern.  During 
the  1970s  additional  TIS  installations  occurred.  Most  of  these  installations 
were  in  national  parks  and  monuments  and  on  other  federal  lands  used 
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l\>r  ri'otvat  loii . Tho  1 lUorviopartmoiit  al  Radio  Advisory  Cominlttoo  (TRAC)t  wlilch  '( 

maki's  friHUii-ncv  ass  lniinKMits  to  fodoral  apu'uclos,  was  iTKiro  willing  to  authorize 
CIS  svsti'ms  than  was  tlio  Fodoral  Comimin i cat  I nns  ('ommi ss Ion  (F('C')  , which  Is 
ri'spv'iislh  lo  for  )?rant  Inp,  llconsos  to  nonfodoral  applicants.  ’Hu'  FCC  authorized 
si’vi'fal  CIS  systems  »'n  oxporlmontal  llconsos. 

In  |s;'S,  till'  Ft'f  Initiated  rulomaklnp,  procoodln^ts  on  CTS.^  tippositlon  to  the 
CIS  oonoopt  came  from  t lie  hroadoast  Inp  Industry,  whioli  maintained  that  Its 
moml’ors  alroailv  pn’vldod  tlio  same  sorylcos  as  CIS  systems  and  that  Its  memhers 
wi'uld  suffer  adverse  economic  Impacts  li  CIS  systems  were  autliorized.  Support 
I'lM-  tl\e  cv'ucept  c.iiiu’  friuii  st.ite  and  loc.il  Kovi'rnments  (often  from  civil  pre- 
paredness a>>e\u’ lesl  , business  assi'c  1 at  I ons  . tspilpment  manufacturers,  and  the 
travi'l  .»itd  recii'.it  ion  Industry. 

CIS  rulemaking  proceedlup.s  were  concluded  In  1 7 / with  the  formal  establish- 

') 

mi’ut  I'l  Rules  and  Remilatlons  p.overnlnn  CIS  systems. “■  A number  of  limitations 
wi're  Imposed  I'u  CIS  liceusei's  si’i-c  1 f 1 ca  1 1 y In  response  to  tlu'  objections  of 
till'  broatlcas t 1 up,  luvlustry.  Ni'  spiu-lflc  prv'vlsions  were  included  in  the  Rules 
• iitvl  Repulatlons  ti'  .iciommodal  e civil  )ir»'|ui  redness  operations.  Formal 
aci'i'pt  .luce  ol  the  CIS  cv’ncei't  .atid  promulpatlon  of  CIS  Rules  and  Repulatlons, 

I'Vi'u  with  ri'st  r 1 ct  ions  , is  llkelv  to  Incre.ise  the  numbi'r  I'l  CIS  1 nst  .t  1 1 at  1 ons  . 

Some  I'l  the  rest r 1 c I Ions  on  CIS  stimulated  bv  the  broadcastlup  Industry, 
however,  may  reduce  the  number  ot  CIS  1 ns  t a 1 I at  I o\ts  and  limit  their  utllitv  to 
civil  preparedness  oper.Ulons.  Omission  ol  speilllc  provisions  for  uslnp  CIS 


'I't't',  Stations  in  l.ocal  tlovernim'ut  R.tdlo  Service,  Notice  of  Proposed  Rule- 
makliip  on  Pocket  No,  2lVitV),  FC.tl  /t'-t'/2,  tO  FR  .'''('01,  ,luue  17,  l‘>7''. 

1 

“Fi't',  Ameuvlmeut  v'l  Part_s 2 and  8*1  I'f  the  Rules to  Provide  for  the  Use  o( 

Frei^iu'uc  1 es  'i  10,  It'tR' , .tnd  I ( kll.t  bv  St  at  Ions  In  the  l.ocal  C.overnment 
Radio  Services  for  the  Transmissions  of  ta'i'taln  Kinds  of  Information 
to  tj^e  Ij^'e  Mn^  J’uJ;^i  lj£_.  . , , Report  .ind  Orih'r  on  Docket  No,  20S0D,  FIX'. 

77-  1 1 -t , .luue  10,  1 '•  7 / . 
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systems  in  civil  preparedness  emergencies  may  also  reduce  their  utility  in 
emergencies , 

Appendix  F contains  a partial  list  of  TIS  installations. 

2 . TF.CHNICAl.  AND  RKGULATORY  CHARACTERISTICS 

ilS  systems  consist  of  low-powered  transmitters,  and  their  associated  antennas, 
power  supplies,  protective  housings,  program-input  sources,  and  other  support 
devices.  The  most  comnwn  support  devices  are  highway  signs  telling  motorists 
that  they  are  approaching  a TIS,  tlie  type  of  information  it  furnlslies,  and  the 
fretjuencv  on  which  it  is  transmitting,  and  telling  them,  later,  that  they  are 
leaving  TIS  coverage.  Other  support  devices  include  sensors  to  detect  con- 
ditions to  be  communicated  by  the  TIS  system  and  feedback  facilities  to  indi- 
cate whether  the  TIS  system  is  operating  properly.  While  all  TIS  systems 
include  signs  Indicating  their  existence,  sensors  and  feedback  circuits  are 
included  in  onlv  the  most  sophisticated  TIS  systems. 

2.1  .Al'l'HORr/ED  LICENSEES,  FUNCTIONS,  AND  LOCATIONS  FOR  TIS  SYSTEMS 

I'ravclers  Information  Stations  are  licensed  In  the  Local  Government  Radio 
Services.  Eligible  licensees  include  territories,  possessions,  and  states 
and  their  subdivisions  Including  counties,  cities,  towns,  districts,  and 
authorities.  Specific  reference  is  made  to  licensing  state  and  local  park 
authorities  to  operate  TIS  systems.  In  addition,  the  federal  government, 
through  the  litteriiepartmental  Radio  Advisory  tk^mmlttee,  can  license  its 
.igi'ucies  to  oper.ite  I’lS  systems. 

)■  1 S systems  c.m  lu'  useil  ti'  "tr.insmit  noiu'ommerc  i .i  I voiet'  Intormatlon  |>ei- 
talning  to  traffic  .and  road  conditions,  traffic  hazard  and  travelers  advisor- 
ies, directions,  availability  of  lodging,  rest  stops  and  service  stations, 
and  descriptions  of  local  points  of  Interest."*  Businesses,  except  for  air. 


*Tbid.,  Appendix  C,  p.2 
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train,  and  bus  carriers,  cannot  be  Identified  by  name,  but  can  only  be  des- 
crlbi'il  ^enerically  ffor  exampli',  "Kxit  8 Kastbonnd  lias  four  service  stations 
and  two  moiols'M.  Carriers  can,  liowever,  be  identified  by  name  to  facilitate 
announcements  about  arrivals  and  departures  and  about  parking  areas  of  air, 
train,  and  bvis  terminals. 

ns  systems  are  restricted  to  areas  frequented  by  travelers.  Tiiese  Include 
"air,  train,  and  bus  transportation  terminals,  public  parks  and  historical 
sites,  interstate  highway  interchanges,  bridges  and  tunnels."^  Normally  a 
ITS  includes  only  one  transmitter,  but  a system  of  stations  can  be  authorized, 
if  a licensee  has  demonstrated  a need  for  such  a multiple-transmitter  Instal- 
1. It  ion.  A spoL'itic  proh  ib  i t i lUi  exists,  liowi'vor,  against  a licensee's 
setting  up  a netw'ork  of  TIS  units  along  a highway  to  attract  listeners  on  a 
continuous  basis. 

2.2  FRKQUKNCTK.S  AUTHORlZKn 

I'lS  systems  transmit  amplitude-modulated  (AM)  signals  on  either  530  kHz  or 
1,610  kHz.  These  frequencies  are  Inmiedlately  below  and  above  the  standard 
AM  broadcast  band.  The  signals  are  received  on  conventional  vehicular  re- 
celv'ors,  moat  of  which  tune  to  the  TIS  frequencies. 

Authorizations  to  operate  TIS  systems  are  granted  on  a secondary,  noninter- 
fering basis.  Kxcept  for  TIS  systems,  the  530  kHz  frequency  is  used  only  by 
federal  government  agencies.  The  1,610  kHz  frequency  is  in  the  1,605- 
1,715  kHz  band,  which  is  allocated  to  the  Aeronautical  Radionavigation,  Fixed, 
hand  Mobile,  and  Maritime  Mobile  and  Radio locat Ion  Services.  Both  frequencies 
are  adjacent  to  frequencies  allocated  to  commercial  AM  broadcasting  stations. 
Because  they  are  granted  on  a secondary  basis,  TIS  licensees  must  tolerate 
Interference  from  the  primary  licensees;  furthermore,  TIS  licensees  are  per- 
mitted to  operate  only  If  they  do  not  cause  harmful  interference  to  primary 


Ibid.  Appcuil  i X r , p . 1 . 
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stations.  lutert'orenco  created  by  any  TIS  system  to  any  cochannel  or  adjacent 
channel  user  can  result  In  the  Imnjedlate  suspension,  modification,  or  with- 
drawal of  that  station's  authorization  to  operate. 

Particular  care  is  taken  to  assure  that  TIS  systems  do  not  interfere  with  broad- 

c. istinc,  stations.  Nt'  TIS  transmitter  site  can  he  located  wltliin  IS  kllometi’rs 
from  the  daytime  protected  contour  of  any  broadcasting  stations  operating  on 
an  adjacent  channel  (540  kHz  or  1,600  kHz).  A TIS  licensee  must  also  certify 
tliat,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  he  does  not  foresee  harmful  interference 
to  broadcasting  stations  operating  on  tlte  next  two  adjacent  channels  (550  kHz 
and  560  kHz  or  1,580  kHz  and  1,590  kHz). 

Since  the  FCC  is  responsible  for  licensing  nonfederal  applicants  and  the 
lR.\t'  is  responsible  for  frequency  assignments  to  federal  agencies,  coordina- 
tion is  required  between  FCC  and  IRAC  to  assure  that  interference  situations 
do  not  occur. 

d. 3  ANTF.NNA  CON  F ICO  RAT  TONS 

IVo  different  types  of  TIS  systems  can  be  defined  on  the  basis  of  antenna 
conf igurat ions . One  type  uses  a conventional  radiating  antenna,  most  commonly 
.1  monopole,  wlilch  gives  a generally  circular  pattern  of  coverage.  Typical 
monopole  antennas  are  approximately  12.5  feet  long  for  systems  operating  at 
5J0  kHz  and  15.5  feet  long  for  systems  operating  at  1,610  kHz.  Other  radia- 
ting .intenna  configurations  can  also  be  used,  for  example,  to  achieve  a 
directional  pattern  of  coverage.  The  other  type  of  TIS  system  uses  a "leaky" 
cable  as  an  antenna;  it  operates  by  induction  to  achieve  an  essentially  cylin- 
drical pattern  of  coverage  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  antenna. 

Operationally,  systems  using  cable  antennas  are  particularly  suited  to  use 
along  ri’ads  and  highways,  while  systems  using  irn'inopole  antennas  are  preferable 
for  confined  areas  such  as  parking  lots.  There  are  also  some  technical 
differences  between  TIS  systems  using  leaky  cable  and  conventional  antenna 

systems.  Most  notably,  because  of  the  length  of  cable  antennas  (and  their  ; 
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(.■onsi'qiioiU  ly  hi^lier  Lmpoiiaucos)  ; cable  antennas  can  be  cmiplecl  mere  efficently 
to  ns  transmitters.  Use  ef  cable  antennas,  at  least  theoretically,  also 
results  in  mere  stable  TIS  systems  because  ef  the  better  match  between  antenna 
and  transmitter  impedances.  Many  mere  TIS  installations  have  been  made  using 
cenviuit  iena 1 antennas  than  cable  antennas,  however,  and  technically  acceptable 
results  appear  feasible  using  either  tyjie  of  antenna. 

2.5  COVEIUGE  LIMITS 

TIS  transmitters  are  limited  to  a maximum  of  10  watts  If  they  are  in  conven- 
tional antenna  systems,  and  to  a maximum  of  50  watts  if  they  are  in  cable 
antenna  svstems.  For  conventional  antenna  systems,  antenna  heights  cannot 
exceed  15  meters  (49.2  feet),  and  field  strengths  cannot  exceed  2 millivolts/ 
meter  measured  at  1.5  kilometers  (0,93  mile).  For  cable  antenna  systems, 
antenna  lengths  cannot  exceed  3 kilometers  (1.9  miles)  and  field  strengths 
cannot  exceed  2 mllllvolts/meter  measured  at  60  meters  (197  feet)  from  the 
cable.  As  a practical  matter,  therefore,  TIS  systems  using  conventional 
antennas  effectively  cover  a circle  with  a radius  of  1.5  kilometers  from  the 
antenna,  while  TIS  systems  using  cable  antennas  effectively  cover  a rectangle 
3 kilometers  long  by  120  meters  wide.  A vehicle  travelling  at  55  miles  per 
hour  tlirough  the  longest  dimension  of  coverage  remains  within  the  covered  area 
of  either  type  of  TIS  system  for  apiiroximate  ly  2 minutes. 

2.5  ITHTIANNEL  0FER/\TI0N 

Since  there  are  onlv  two  frequencies  available  for  TIS  svstems,  systems  autlior- 
ized  on  the  same  frequency,  but  operated  by  different  licenses  must  be  separa- 
ted from  each  other.  Wlien  both  systems  use  cable  antennas,  they  must  be 
separated  by  0.5  kilometers  (0.31  miles);  when  one  system  uses  a cable  antenna 
and  the  other  a conventional  antenna,  tliey  must  be  separated  by  7.5  kilometers 
(4.66  miles);  and  when  both  systems  use  radiating  antennas,  they  must  be 
separated  by  15  kilometers  (9.3  miles).  A TIS  system  mav  be  authorized  with 
less  separation  between  it  and  previously  authorized  TIS  systems,  if  the 
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reduced  separation  is  agreed  to  by  the  stations  already  authorized.  (Stations 
authorized  for  operation  on  one  frequency  by  a single  applicant  are  not 
subject  to  separation  requirements.) 

Because  only  two  frequencies  are  available,  only  a limited  number  of  stations 
can  be  installed.  The  FCC  finds  it  likely,  nevertheless,  that  several  juris- 
dictions within  a relatively  small  geographic  area  will  have  requirements  for 
TIS  systems.  Because  TIS  systems  equipped  with  cable  antennas  cover  more 
limited  areas  than  do  TIS  systems  with  conventional  antennas,  the  FCC  urges 
that  primary  consideration  be  given  to  using  cable  antennas.  In  some  cases, 
however,  it  may  be  necessary  for  several  jurisdictions  to  share  a single  TIS 
system.  In  all  cases,  it  is  necessary  that  an  applicant  for  an  authorization 
ti?  operate  a TIS  system  coordinate  with  all  other  licensees  to  resolve  any 
cochannel  interference  problems  and  to  establish  any  special  operating 
conditions  (including  emergency  ones). 

2.6  UNLICENSED  LOW  POWER  TRANSMITTERS 

In  addition  to  TIS  systems  as  defined  by  FCC's  Rules  and  Regulations,  similar 
devices  can  be  operated  under  Part  15  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  without 
licenses  if  their  output  power  is  restricted  to  100  milliwatts.  These  un- 
licensed stations  have  an  advantage  over  TIS  systems  because  they  can  be 
operated  on  any  frequency  between  510  and  1,600  kHz.  They  can  be  operated 
with  conventional  or  cable  antennas.  Their  effective  range  is  under  0.8 
kilometer  (0.5  mile)  with  a monopole  antenna.  Their  short  range  makes  them 
unsuitable  for  general  emergency  use. 

3.  CURRENT  TIS  APPLICATIONS 

Functionally,  TIS  systems  can  be  characterized  by  their  program  sources.  The 
most  common  tvpe  of  TIS  system  uses  an  endledd  loop  tape  cartridge  player 
located  at  the  TIS  transmitter;  it  is  loaded  with  a prerecorded  tape  to  provide 
a message,  or  sequence  of  messages,  which  is  repeated  over  and  over.  Tape  car- 
tridge TIS  systems  generally  lack  real-time  capabilities,  since  their  car- 
tridges must  be  replaced  or  rerecorded  to  change  messages;  only  when  these 
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types  of  TIS  systems  are  located  near  attended  facilities  can  program 
changes  be  made  easily.  Tape  cartridge  TIS  systems  are  also  not  remotely 
monitored  to  determine  whether  they  are  operating  correctly.  Because  of 
these  limitations,  cape  cartridge  TIS  systems  are  generally  used  to  provide 
fairly  static,  noncritical  information. 

A total  of  41  tape  cartridge  units  have  been  acquired  by  Yellowstone  National 
Park;  the  uses  made  of  them  are  typical  of  applications  of  this  type  of  TIS 
system.^  Units  located  at  entry  stations  describe  park  fees,  safety  pre- 
cautions (for  example,  not  feeding  the  bears),  speed  limits  and  other  re- 
strictions, and  availability  of  accommodations.  Since  these  TIS  units  are  in 
attended  locations,  tape  cartridges  can  be  changed  to  reflect  changes  in 
available  accommodations. 

TIS  units  are  also  located  at  major  tourist  attractions  accessible  by  car 
(such  as  geothermal  areas,  scenic  views,  and  wildlife  observation  areas).  In 
most  cases,  TIS  units  are  located  in  the  parking  areas  associated  with  the 
points  of  interest.  The  recorded  information  they  broadcast  interprets  fea- 
tures of  interest  to  visitors.  In  some  cases,  TIS  units  are  located  on  the 
highways  approaching  the  points  of  interest,  providing  visitors  with  informa- 
tion encouraging  them  to  stop.  In  some  cases,  TIS  units  provide  interpretive, 
route,  and  advisory  information  to  visitors  at  point  along  roads  at  which 
visitors  do  not  stop  their  cars,  ^fost  of  the  TIS  systems  located  away  from 
entrance  stations  are  not  immediately  accessible  and  are  not  generally  changed, 
except  on  a long-term  basis.  In  a special  circumstance , such  as  closing 


^Information  on  TIS  Installations  at  Yellowstone  National  Park  are  derived  from 
a telephone  conversation  with  R.W.  Campbell,  President,  Technical  Systems, 

Inc.,  June  22,  1976;  R.W.  Campbell,  letter  to  Murray  Rosenthal,  subject: 

Technical  Systems  Inc.  Travelers  Information  Stations,  June  22,  1976,  Including 
"The  Medium  Has  a Message,"  reprinted  from  an  unidentified  source;  and  a telephone 
call  to  William  Huffman,  Communications  Supervisor,  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  November  28,  1977. 
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access  to  an  area  for  maintenance,  a suitable  tape  cartridge  can  be  inserted 
to  signal  a temporary  situation.  In  a serious  emergency,  obviously,  the 
appropriate  tape  cartridge  can  be  prepared,  brought  to  a particular  TIS  sys- 
tem and  broadcast,  but  getting  such  an  emergency  message  on  the  air  can 
Involve  several  hours  delay. 

The  other  type  of  TIS  system  receives  the  material  it  broadcasts  over  a pro- 
gram link,  generally  a telephone  line.  The  actual  program  input  is  usually 
from  an  endless  loop  tape  cartridge  player,  which  is  loaded  with  a prerecorded 
tape.  In  the  program  link  configuration,  however,  changing  conditions  are 
accommodated  by  operators,  who  switch  from  one  prerecorded  tape  cartridge  to 
another  as  appropriate.  In  most  program  link  TIS  systems,  operators  can  also 
broadcast  live  material.  As  a result,  program  link  TIS  systems  can  generally 
accommodate  real-time  situations.  Program  link  TIS  systems  also  frequently 
incorporate  feedback  circuits,  which  allow  their  operators  to  monitor  for 
degraded  performance  or  system  failures. 

Because  of  their  real-time  capabilities,  program  link  TIS  systems  are  generally 
used  in  more  critical  situations.  A representative  program  link  TIS  system 
is  operated  by  the  Wyoming  Highway  Department  on  Interstate  Highway  1-80  in 
Laramie  and  at  Walcott  Junction,  about  80  miles  west  of  Laramie.^ 

Three  cable  antenna  TIS  units  are  located  in  Laramie.  They  are  designed  Co 
warn  westbound  travelers  of  Inclement  weather  and  other  conditions  on  1-80; 
and  when  necessary,  to  reroute  them  onto  US-30,  which  parallels  1-80,  or  to 
divert  them  to  accommodations  in  Laramie.  A fourth  cable  antenna  TIS  unit  is 
Installed  at  Walcott  Junction  and  performs  similar  functions  for  eastbound 
travelers.  In  addition,  remotely  controlled  variable  message  signs  Indicate 
when  the  TIS  units  are  operating  and  reinforce  the  information  broadcast 
over  them. 


Information  on  this  TIS  system  was  obtained  from  Wyoming  Highway  Dc'partmen t , 
Traveler's  Information  Radio  System,  n.d.  ; and  a telephone  conversation 
with  James  Gaulke,  Communications  Supervisor,  Wyoming  Highway  Department, 
November  17,  1977. 
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All  four  TIS  units  receive  inputs  from  tape  cartridge  recorders  in  a program 
origination  center  located  in  Laramie.  Feedback  circuits  from  all  four  TIS 
units  terminate  in  the  center  and  indicate  the  performance  of  the  units. 
Variable  message  signs  are  also  controlled  from  the  center.  Program  links, 
feedback  circuits,  and  sign  control  circuits  are  leased  from  the  telephone 
company . 

In  response  to  pressure  from  the  Wyoming  Broadcasters  Association,  the  Wyoming 
Highway  Commission  has  limited  use  of  the  Laramie-Walcott  Junction  TIS 
system  to  warning  of  inclement  weather,  precluding  its  use,  in  less  critical 
situations.  In  addition,  the  Wyoming  Highway  Department  is  applying  for 
authorization  to  increase  its  output  power  from  10  watts  to  20  watts  because 
it  has  had  problems  communicating  with  trucks  and  with  automobiles  having 
antennas  built  into  their  windshields. 

4.  APPLICATIONS  OF  TIS  SYSTEMS  TO  CIVIL  PREPAREDNESS  EMERGENCIES 

IIS  systems  can  be  used  to  provide  information  to  motorists  in  emergency 
situations.  Potential  applications  include: 

1.  Advising  people  approaching  an  emergency  location  of 
appropriate  actions,  or  diverting  them  from  that  location 

2.  Providing  specialized  information  to  people  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  an  emergency;  TIS  systems  can  be 
used  for  paging  emergency  workers  not  otherwise  equipped 
with  communications 

3.  Supporting  the  evacuation  of  residents  of  threatened 
areas 

4.  Guiding  the  movement  of  the  population  on  the  highway 
during  a crisis  relocation  situation 

A number  of  problems  exist,  however,  with  using  TIS  systems  for  these  purposes. 
Most  notably  TIS  systems  are  usually  not  in  suitable  locations  for  such  uses. 
Thus,  the  Laramie-Walcott  Junction  TIS  system  may  be  valuable  during  crisis 
relocation,  but  the  units  installed  in  Yellowstone  National  Park  will  have 
only  limited  utility.  Further  installations  of  TIS  systems  will  remedy  this 
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problem  to  some  extent.  Limitations  inherent  in  the  number  of  TIS  systems 
that  can  be  accommodated  on  the  two  available  frequencies,  however,  and  limi- 
tations on  Che  locations  for  which  TIS  systems  can  be  authorized  (specifically 
limiting  them  to  interstate  highway  interchanges  and  excluding  other  highway 
locations)  will  always  preclude  a full  solution  to  the  availability  problem 
through  proliferation  of  TIS  units. 

I There  are,  however,  several  approaches  that  can  be  taken  to  ease  the  problem. 

, First,  civil  preparedness  agencies  can  make  arrangements  to  move  installed  TIS 

units  from  their  normal  locations  to  emergency  locations.  Second,  they  can 
stockpile  TIS  units  for  installation  and  use  during  emergencies. 

Under  the  first  of  these  alternatives,  civil  preparedness  agencies  can  arrange 

I with  the  agencies  making  day-to-day  use  of  TIS  systems  to  remove  them  in  an 

! 

; emergency;  install  them  at  an  emergency  location;  and  restore  them  to  their 

' normal  locations  at  the  end  of  the  emergency,  repairing  or  replacing  damaged 

units.  Systems  using  monopole  antennas  can  be  moved  relatively  easily.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  acquire  or  stockpile  some  special  parts  such  as  antenna  mounts. 

Systems  using  cable  antennas,  however,  generally  cannot  be  moved  unless  spare 
cable  is  available  (probably  stockpiled  by  the  civil  preparedness  agency)  to 
replace  the  normal  antenna,  which  is  usually  burled  and,  therefore,  inaccessi- 
ble. Systems  with  program  links  and  feedback  circuits  also  cannot  be  moved 
because  of  their  complexity.  Consequently,  any  TIS  systems  moved  and  operated 
under  emergency  circumstances  will  have  to  broadcast  static  information  or  will 
have  to  include  provisions  for  an  operator  who  prepares  and  changes  tapes  as 
required  by  changes  in  the  emergency  situation.  Information  can  be  fed  to  the 
TIS  operator  by  CB  radio  or  by  other  communications  channel. 

Under  the  second  of  these  alternatives  civil  preparedness  agencies  can  acquire 
their  own  TIS  systems  for  emergency  use.  The  approximate  cost  of  a complete 
TIS  system  with  a monopole  antenna  is  $2,350.  The  basis  for  this  estimate  is 
as  follows: 
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Transmitter  and  power  supply  $1,000 
Antenna  and  mount  150 
Housing  150 
Batteries  (2-12  volt)  and  charger  150 
Cartridge  recorder/player  850 
Microphone  25 
Miscellaneous  supplies  and  hardware  25 

Total  $2,350 


The  approximate  cost  of  a complete  TIS  system  with  a cable  antenna  Is  $7,925. 
The  basis  for  this  estimate  is  as  follows: 


Transmitter  and  power  supply  $1,100 
Antenna  cable  3,550 
Housing  300 
Battery  (3-12  volt)  and  charger  200 
Cartridge  recorder/player  850 
Microphone  25 
Miscellaneous  supplies  and  hardware  100 

Total  $7,925 


If  units  are  powered  by  available  batteries,  or  if  chargers  are  already  avail- 
able, these  can  be  eliminated.  Multiple  units  are  subject  to  10  to  20  percent 
discounts . 

While  either  approach  is  feasible,  there  are  a number  of  regulatory  problems 
that  must  be  resolved.  Most  notably,  the  TIS  Rules  and  Regulations  make  no 
provisions  for  the  use  of  TIS  systems  in  emergencies.  Even  the  types  of  infor- 
mation authorized  for  transmission  by  TIS  systems  do  not  provide  for  disseminat- 
ing emergency  information  except,  implicitly,  that  related  to  road  conditions. 

In  addition,  no  provision  is  made  for  operating  TIS  systems  at  locations  not 
specifically  identified  in  license  applications. 
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In  order  to  make  the  emerpencv  use  of  relocated  or  stockpiled  TIS  systems 
feasible,  the  Rules  and  Regulations  must  be  revised  to:  (1)  include  among  the 
purposes  for  which  TIS  systems  can  be  used  providing  civil  preparedness  infor- 
mation to  the  motoring  public;  and  (2)  authorize  use  of  TIS  systems  in 
generally  defined  locations  (specified  in  terms  of  geographical  or  geopolitical 
areas')  under  emergency  conditions  threatening  lives  and  property.  Syiecial 
restrictions  will  have  to  be  Incorporated  into  any  such  authorizations  either 
to  protect  radio  stations  operating  on  adjacent  frequencies  (specially  540 
kHz  and  1,600  kHz)  from  Interference,  or  to  allow  such  Interference,  but 
restrict  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  can  occur.  Special  restrictions 
will  also  have  to  be  developed  for  localized  emergencies  to  protect  from  inter- 
ference from  nearby  TIS  svstems  not  inwlved  in  the  emergency. 

Assuming  that  such  regulatory  problems  can  be  overcome,  to  use  TIS  systems 
effectively,  civil  preparedness  agencies  must  plan  for  their  special  charac- 
teristics.^ The  problem  of  keeping  messages  accurate  and  up  to  date  is  cri- 
tical because  TIS  systems  loose  their  credibility  if  they  present  erroneous 
or  old  information.  The  messages,  themselves,  must  be  prepared  in  a form 
suitable  for  use  on  TIS  systems  and  must  be  appropriately  delivered.  It 
appears  that  messages  should  be  held  to  a maximum  of  four  units  of  information 
(where  each  unit  contains  a separate,  specific  instruction  such  as  "turn  left 
on  route  2'^)4").  All  messages  should  be  repeated  at  least  twice  while  the 
recipient  is  within  TIS  coverage.  Messages  should  not  be  liighly  schenKttic,  but 
should  include  contextual  cues  and  should  also  avoid  similar  sounding  key 


The  following  information  is  derived  from  F.P.  Gatling,  Auditory  Message 
Stiu^ies  for  Route  Diversion.  Federal  Hlghwav  Admin  is  trat  ion,  FHlv’.A-RIt- 75- 7 J, 
.fune  (especiallv  pp.  8-16,  20-25,  28,  32-34  and  36-4d);  F.  P.  Gatling, 

nie  Fffect  of  Auditory  ajul_  Visual  Presentation  of  Navigational  Messages  on 
Me^sajg^e  Reten^Uin,"  Federal  Hlghwav  Administration,  FHWA-RD- 76-14,  dune 
1176  (especiallv  pp.  8-11);  and  Federal  Highway  Administration,  Hi ghway 
Advisory  R:idio.  HT('>-22,  January  4,  1177,  p,  3, 
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words  to  minimize  errors  by  those  receiving  the  messages.  Messages  should  be 
delivered  by  someone  who  sounds  knowledgeable  and  authoritative,  and  neither 
very  young  or  very  old.  Urgency  of  tone  and  content  is  Important,  but  must 
be  restrained  to  avoid  potentially  dangerous  overreactions  by  drivers.  Finally, 
signs  Indicating  the  presence  of  a TIS  must  he  posted  1 minute  driving  time 
before  coverage  Is  available,  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  covered  area,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  covered  area. 

5.  RECOMMENDED  PRtX'.RAM  FOR  USING  TIS  SYSTEMS  IN  CIVIL  PREPAREDNESS  EMERGENCIES 

In  order  to  help  state  and  local  civil  preparedness  agencies  use  TIS  systems 
effectively,  DCPA  should  initially  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  FCC 
members  and  staff  on  revising  the  TIS  Rules  and  Regulations  to: 

1.  Authorize  the  transmission  of  general  civil  preparedness 
Information  over  TIS  systems 

2.  Allow  licensing  of  stockpiled  TIS  systems  for  use  during 
emergencies  in  generally  identified  areas  rather  than 

in  specified  locations;  and  allow  alternate  licensing  of 
fixed  TIS  systems  for  relocation  to  generally  identified 
areas  during  emergencies 

J.  Provide  for  necessary  protection  of  broadcasting  stations 
operating  on  adjacent  frequencies  fespecially  540  kHz  and 
1,600  kHz)  and  of  TIS  systems  operating  on  the  same 
channels 

In  addition,  it  would  be  desirable  to  broaden  the  locations  in  which  TIS 
systems  can  be  authorized  to  Include  highway  locations  other  than  Interstate 
highway  interchanges.  Such  an  expansion,  while  not  essential,  would  encourage 
Installation  of  additional  systems  in  potentially  useful  locations. 

If  the  essential  changes  can  be  negotiated,  DCPA  should  undertake  several 
additional  activities.  It  should  revise  matching  funding  guidance  to  lndi~ 
cate  clearly  that  stockpiled  TIS  systems  can  be  acquired  with  the  aid  of 
DCPA  matching  funds  contributions.  (Tliese  funds  should  not  be  available 
for  other  TIS  systems,  since  moat  such  systems  are  eligible  for  funding  under 
various  Department  of  Transportat ion  programs.) 
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DCPA  should  also  promulgate  guidance  on  the  use  of  TIS  systems  by  civil 
preparedness  agencies.  Such  guidance  should  describe  TIS  systems  and  their 
capabilities,  describe  methods  of  obtaining  them.  Including  stockpiling  and 
relocation;  and  identify  necessary  steps  in  preparing  for  their  use.  (A 
draft  Civil  Preparedness  Circular  on  TIS  systems  appears  in  Appendix  C.)  To 
aid  state  and  local  civli  preparedness  agencies,  DCPA  should  maintain  an  in- 
ventory of  TIS  systems;  this  Inventory  can  probably  be  derived  from  FCC's 
file  of  authorized  TIS  systems. 

Finally,  to  evaluate  fully  the  capabilities  of  TIS  systems,  DCPA  should 
acquire  four  systems  using  cable  antennas  and  four  systems  using  monopole 
antennas.  One  system  should  be  deployed  to  each  DCPA  Region  Office  and  should 
be  available  for  use  at  civil  preparedness  emergencies  in  or  near  the  Region. 

The  total  cost  of  such  a program,  based  upon  the  cost  estimates  in  Section 
4,  above,  is  $37,000^  plus  maintenance,  which  can  be  estimated  at  about  10 
percent  of  capital  cost  per  year  (or  $3,700)  because  of  the  possibility  that 
the  units  will  receive  hard  use.  Uses  of  these  stockpiled  units  should  involve 
evaluations  of  their  effectiveness  in  emergency  operations.  Any  future  expan- 
sion of  the  stockpile  of  TIS  units  should  be  contingent  upon  the  outcome  of 
these  evaluations. 

TIS  systems  have  the  potential  for  contributing  to  the  effectiveness  of  civil 
preparedness  operations.  The  benefits  available  from  them  can  only  be  realized, 
however,  if  FCC's  Rules  and  Regulations  for  TIS  systems  are  revised.  If 
acceptable  revisions  are  made,  the  program  described  will  promote  their 
effective  use  in  large-scale  emergencies. 


Includes  estimated  10  percent 


discount . 
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APPENDIX  A 


IMPACT  OF  RECENT  CHANGES  TO 
FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS  COMMISSION 
RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  ON  THE 
RADIO  AMATEUR  CIVIL  EMERGENCY  SERVICE  (RACES) 
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Tn  early  1973,  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  (FCC)  published  a Notice 
of  Inquiry  on  Docket  19723,  seeking  comments  on  RACES.  Information  was  sought 
on  five  topics: 

1.  Effectiveness  of  the  present  RACES  program 

2.  Adequacy  of  the  present  RACES  licensing  system 
and  of  RACES  use  of  special  call  signs 

3.  Extent  of  abuses,  if  any,  of  RACES  Rules  and 
Regulations,  and  possible  means  of  ending 
the  abuses 

4.  Appropriateness  of  privileges  extended  to 
RACES  stations  and  possible  changes  to  them 

5.  Adequacy  of  safeguards  against  nonessential 
use  of  RACES 

Following  receipt  of  comments.  In  mld-1974  the  FCC  Issued  a Notice  of  Proposed 
Rulemaking  on  Docket  19723.  Final  action  on  the  docket  occurred  In  early  1976.^ 
Under  the  guise  of  deregulation,  the  FCC  actions  on  the  docket  made  major 
changes  to  RACES. 


1.  CHANCES  TO  RACES  UNDER  DOCKET  19723 
The  changes  included  the  following: 

1.  Licensed  Operators.  All  licensed  operators  and  stations 
became  eligible  to  participate  in  RACES,  provided  that 
operators  and  stations  were  affiliated  with  civil  pre- 
paredness agencies.  Previously,  radio  anuiteurs  holding 
Novice  and  Technician  licenses — the  two  lowest  of  six 
license  classes — were  Ineligible  to  participate  In 
K/\CKS,  This  is  a beneficial  change,  since  there  are  many 
Technician-class  licensees,  who  are  heavlliy  Involved  in 
the  application  of  repeater  technology  In  the  very  high 
frequency  (VllF)  and  ultra  high  frequency  (UHF)  bands. 
Amateur  radio  repeaters  have  proved  extremely  valuable 
In  local  emergency  operations. 


FCC,  In  the  Matter  of  Deregulation  of  Subpart  F,  Radio  Amateur  Civil  fanergency 
Service  (RACES),  In  Part  97.  Report  and  Order  on  Docket  19723,  FCC  76-130, 
Februarv  11,  1976. 
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2.  Plans,  Certifications,  and  Authorizations.  FCC  deleted 
the  requirement  to  submit  RACES  plans  as  part  of  RACES 
station  applications.  It  also  deleted  the  necessity  to 
certify  the  loyalty  and  competence  of  RACES  radio  offices. 
Omission  of  the  FCC  requirement  for  RACES  plans,  certifi- 
cations, and  authorizations  is  realistic.  These  require- 
ments had  created  mountains  of  paper,  which  FCC  staff 
members  simply  could  not  process.  Ending  the  requirement 
for  pland  means,  however,  that  many  RACES  units  are 
operating  without  any  coordination  with  s^tate  civil 
preparedness  agencies  and  without  any  formal  guidance  as 
to  their  roles  and  functions  in  civil  preparedness 
operations . 

3.  Civil  Preparedness  Licensees.  FCC  allowed  state  and  local 
civil  preparedness  agencies  to  hold  RACES  station  licenses 
directly.  Previously,  these  licenses  were  held  by 
individual  amateurs  or  by  amateur  radio  clubs,  most  of 
the  latter  agency  captives  set  up  solely  to  comply  with 
FCC  requirements.  The  change  is  advantageous. 

4.  Frequencies.  The  revisions  stated  explicitly  that,  except 
during  a national  emergency,  all  frequencies  in  the 
Amateur  Radio  Service  are  shared  by  the  radio  amateurs  and 
RACES.  This  change  clarified  some  confusion  as  to  whether 
RACES  units  are  limited  in  peacetime  emergencies  to  using 
the  subset  of  Amateur  Radio  Service  frequencies  specifi- 
cally available  to  RACES  in  wartime. 

5.  Control  Operators.  In  a critical  change,  the  FCC  excluded 
all  persons,  except  those  licensed  in  the  Amateur  Radio 
Service  from  serving  in  RACES  nets.  The  change  also  limi- 
ted the  privileges  of  RACES  personnel  to  those  of  their 
license  classes.  This  change  ended  the  long  standing  pro- 
cedure of  using  Commercial-class  licensees  as  RACES  opera- 
tors. Since  radio  amateurs  are  generally  not  available 

on  a full-time  basis,  this  change  has  restricted  flexi- 
bility previously  inherent  in  RACES. 

6.  Use  of  RACES.  In  another  critical  change,  the  FCC  limited 
use  of  RACES  to  actual  civil  preparedness  emergencies  and 
restricted  training  drills  and  tests  to  no  more  than  one 
hour  per  week.  These  changes  precluded  RACES  involvement 
in  public  service  activities  (such  as  fairs,  parades,  and 
vaccination  clinics)  and  In  low-stress  emergencies  (such 
routine  police  and  fire  operations).  Tliese  activities 
are  essential  to  building  unified,  experienced,  and 
disciplined  RACES  units.  The  FCC  changes  also  make 
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realistic  training,  especially  in  simulation  exercises, 
impossible,  further  degrading  the  ability  of  RACES 
units  to  function  in  high-stress  emergencies. 


7.  Special  Call  Signs.  The  RACES  revision  prohibited  the  use 
of  special  call  signs,  except  by  stations  owned  by  civil 
preparedness  agencies.  This  change  complicates  passing 
emergency  traffic,  since  each  RACES  participant  has  to  be 
addressed  using  his  full  call  sign.  It  also  complicates 
distinguishing  routine  and  emergency  traffic.  Finally, 

it  deprives  members  of  RACES  units  of  the  distinction 
of  using  special  call  signs. 

8.  Communications  with  Non-RACES  Stations.  The  last  of  the 
revisions  prohibited  stations  participating  in  RACES  (both 
stations  operated  by  civil  preparedness  agencies  and  those 
operated  by  affiliated  radio  amateurs)  from  communicating 
with  non-RACES  amateur  stations.  This  revision  precludes 
involving  unaffiliated  radio  amateurs  in  RACES  emergency 
operations  even  when  such  Involvement  is  appropriate. 

It  also  prohibits  RACES  personnel  from  passing  health 
and  welfare  traffic  into  or  out  of  an  emergency  area  from 
or  to  radio  amateurs  who  can  handle  that  traffic  In  their 
own  areas . 

In  summary,  changes  allowing  all  licensees  to  participate  in  RACES;  authorizing 
civil  preparedness  agencies  to  hold  RACES  station  licenses;  and  allowing  RACES 
to  use  all  Amateur  Radio  frequencies  in  peacetime  emergencies  have  been 
beneficial.  The  deletion  of  requirements  for  RACES  plans,  certifications, 
and  authorizations  are  realistic  for  FCC,  but  has  left  a gap  In  state  coordi- 
nation efforts  and  has  left  some  local  RACES  units  without  guidance. 

The  changes  prohibiting  Coiranercial  licensees  from  serving  as  RACES  operators; 
preventing  RICES  from  being  used  in  other  than  actual  civil  preparedness 
emergencies;  restrlcing  RACES  tests  and  drills  to  one  hour  per  week;  elimina- 
ting special  calls  signs;  and  banning  communications  between  RACES  participants 
anti  non-R\CES  radio  amateurs  liave  been  detrimental.  Overall,  the  RACES 
revisions  have  stripped  RACES  of  most  of  its  unique  features,  leaving  it 
little  different  from  the  Amateur  Radio  Service.  In  fact,  the  moat  imfiortant 
remaining  difference  is  the  reservation  of  selected  f requeticles  for  RACES  use 
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in  a national  emergency.  In  balance,  the  changes  have  been  highly  detrimental 
to  RACES  and  to  many  of  those  civil  preparedness  agencies  making  use  of  it. 

2.  AGENCY  RESPONSES 

In  general,  most  of  those  state  civil  preparedness  agencies  that  consider  RACES 
useful,  perhaps  30  to  35  agencies,^  have  responded  unfavoriibly  to  the  new  RACES 
Rules  and  Regulations.  A few  states,  generally  those  with  sparse  populations, 
have  not  found  the  revised  RACES  Rules  and  Regulations  onerous;  and  at  least 
one  such  state  actively  supported  the  revision.  Local  civil  preparedness 
agencies  that  consider  RACES  useful  also  seem  to  have  foiuid  the  changes 
damaging.  Precise  estimates  are  not  available,  iiowever,  because  specific 
questions  on  RACES  were  not  included  in  the  questionnaires  for  the  current 
study. 

In  partial  response  to  revisions  of  the  RACES  Rule  and  Regulations,  state 
civil  preparedness  agencies  across  the  country  have  petitioned  the  FCC,  through 
the  Associated  Public-Safety  Communications  Officers,  Inc.  (APCO) , the  pro- 
fessional organization  of  emergency  services  communications  personnel,  to 

create  a Civil  Preparedness  Radio  Service  within  the  Local  Government  Radio 
2 

Services.  The  petition  briefly  addresses  tlio  need  tor  both  high  frequency 
(HF)  communications  and  for  VHF  and  UHF  communications — HE  for  long-liaul  links 
between  disaster  areas  and  state  agencies,  VHF  and  UHF  for  communications  with- 
in disaster  areas.  The  petition  only  requests  10  6-kHz  channels  between  2 
and  10  MHz;  the  10  channels  are  to  be  used  for  single  sideband  (SSB)  trans- 
missions. The  petition  proposes  to  obtain  the  frequencies  by  sharing  purported- 
ly underused  military  frequencies.  These  HF  channels.  If  granted,  would  offer 
the  opportunity  to  use  amateur  radio  equipment  without  the  inhibitions  placed 

^Murray  Rosenthal,  The  Emergency  Role  of  Amateur  Radio,  .SDC;  i’M->'<87 7 /002 /OO, 
December  15,  1972,  p.  1-5. 

2 

APCO,  "In  the  Matter  of  Amendment  of  Part  89  ot  tiie  Commissions  Ruh's  to 
Establish  the  Civil  Preparedness  Radio  Service,  Petition  before  the  EGG 
(RM-3059),"  In  APCO  Bulletin,  Vol.  44,  No.  3.  Marcti  1^)78,  pp.  10,  12,  28. 
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on  it  by  RACES  and  without  the  necessity  of  Involving  any  volunteers.  VTIF 
and  IHF  frequencies  were  not  requested  because  APCO  personnel  determined  that 
none  were  available.  The  prospects  for  the  FCC's  responding  favorably  to  the 
current  petition  for  HF  channels  cannot  be  assessed.  Pending  FCC  action,  a 
number  of  agencies  have  already  obtained  HF  frequencies,  generally  shared  with 
their  N'atlonal  Guard  units,  which  they  use  on  their  amateur  radio  equipment, 
but  without  having  to  Involve  amateur  operators. 


3 . RECOMMEXDEI)  DCPA  ACTIONS  ON  RACES 

llie  viability  of  RilCES  for  most  users  depends  upon  the  restoration  of  some  of 
its  capabilities  deleted  in  the  revision,  upon  finding  alternatives  to 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  these  capabilities,  or  upon  a combination  of  both. 

It  is  appropriate  for  DCPA  to  seek  the  restoration  of  some  provisions  of 
earlier  RACES  Rules  and  Regulations,  especially  provisions  for:  (1)  using 
Commercial  class  operators  to  supplement  amateur  licensees;  (2)  conducting 
adequate  training  exercises;  (3)  operating  with  nonaf filiated  radio  amateurs, 
when  appropriate;  and  (4)  using  RACES  in  public  service  and  low-stress 
emergencies  to  build  and  maintain  capabilities  for  use  in  severe  emergencies. 

A petition  to  FCC  could  be  justified  on  the  basis  of  experience  with  the  new 
Rules  and  Regulations  during  the  past  two  years.  Many  state  and  local  civil 
preparedness  agencies  would  support  such  a petition.  The  prospects,  unfor- 
tunately, are  poor  for  what  will  be  perceived  as  a reversal  of  FCC's  position. 

If  restoration  of  critical  RACES  features  cannot  be  accomplished,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  as  much  alternative  capability  be  developed  as  possible  in  amateur 
radio  support  of  civil  preparedness  operations.  While  there  is  no  easy  way  to 
get  around  the  prohibitions  against  using  Commercial  licensees,  DCPA  could 
encourage  those  with  Commercial  licenses,  who  do  not  already  hold  amateur 

licenses,  to  qualify  for  them.  Efforts  should  also  be  undertaken  to  develop  j 

improved  working  relationships  with  the  American  Radio  Relay  League  (ARRL)  jj 

and  other  amateur  radio  organizations.  The  goal  of  these  efforts  should  be  ii 

to  encourage  civil  preparedness  agencies  to  team  with  ARRL's  Amateur  Radio  Ij 
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Emergency  Service  (ARES),  forming  joint  RACES/ ARES  units.  Such  units  should 
Involve  dual  membership  of  all  participants  in  both  RACES  and  ARES.  The  RACES 
affiliation  is  necessary  to  assure  continuity  of  operations  in  wartime  and  in 
severe  peacetime  emergencies;  the  ARES  affiliation,  to  provide  for  adequate 
training,  involvement  in  community  service  activities,  and  involvement  in 
low-stress  emergencies. 

Both  alternatives  can  be  combined,  and  a combination  of  alternatives  probably 
produces  the  best  overall  results.  Regardless  of  which  alternative  is 
effective,  however,  DCPA  should  attempt  to  assure  that  emergency  operations 
are  conducted  according  to  plans  prepared  in  conjunction  with  state  civil 
preparedness  agencies. 

A failure  to  shore  up  RACES  Jn  the  immediate  future  may  result  in  loss  of 
amateur  radio  capabilities  to  many  (perhaps  most)  state  and  local  civil 
preparedness  agencies. 
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DRAFT  CIVIL  PREPAREDNESS  CIRCULAR 

CITIZENS  BAND  RADIO  SUPPORT 
FOR  EMERGENCY  PREPAREDNESS 

This  draft  Civil  Preparedness  Circular  is  based  on  the  current  Federal 
Communications  Commission  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  CB  Radio  Service 
(see  Chapter  II),  The  draft  includes  the  approaches  to  organizing  CB 
resources  recommended  in  Chapter  X,  Section  1;  however,  it  does  not  In- 
corporate any  of  the  recommended  DCPA  actions  for  establishing  effective 
Personal  Radio  Services  programs  contained  in  Chapter  X,  Section  2.  This 
approach  was  chosen  to  make  the  draft  Immediately  useful.  Implementation 
of  the  recommended  DCPA  programs  involves  so  many  alternatives  that  Including 
the  recommended  program  would  produce  an  overly  complicated  or  highly 
speculative  draft.  It  is  recommended  that  DCPA  promulgate  a Civil  Prepared- 
ness Circular  on  the  CB  Radio  Service  as  soon  as  possible.  Any  steps  by 
DCPA  to  Implement  the  program  recommended  in  this  report  should  be  incor- 
porated into  the  published  circular. 
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1.  PURPOSE 

This  circular  provides  guidance  for  state  and  local  civil  preparedness  agencies 
concerned  with  Citizens  Band  (CB)  radio  support  during  peacetime  and  wartime 
emergencies . 

2.  GENERAL 

The  Citizens  Band  Radio  Service  was  established  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  (FCC) . It  provides  short-range,  two-way  radio  communications  for 
individuals  and  organizations  not  usually  having  access  to  other  types  of 
radio  communications.*  At  present,  there  are  approximately  12-milllon  CB 
licensees  operating  about  25-mlllion  transceivers. 

A CB  station  can  be  used  for  communications  affecting  a licensee's  personal 
and  business  activities.  Stations  can  be  used  for  nonpersonal  communications 
relating  to  preserving  life  and  protecting  property;  assisting  travelers;  and 
participating  in  civil  preparedness  drills,  tests,  and  actual  emergencies  pro- 
claimed by  the  civil  preparedness  agency  responsible  for  the  impacted  area. 

A CB  station  cannot  be  used  in  a number  of  activities  such  as  transmitting 
program  material  for  direct  retransmission  by  a radio  or  television  station 
or  over  a public  address  system;  transmitting  false  distress  signals;  and  com- 
municating (or  attempting  to  communicate)  over  a distance  of  more  than  150 
miles  directly  or  by  a series  of  relays. 

The  CB  Radio  Service  currently  operates  on  40  channels  in  the  vicinity  of  27 
MHz.  The  CB  emergency  channel  (Channel  9)  is  reserved  for  emergency  communi- 
cations affecting  the  safety  of  lives  and  the  protection  of  property;  and 
communications  necessary  to  render  assistance  to  travelers. 

The  service  is  limited  to  voice  transmissions  except  for  tones  or  other  signals 
used  to  operate  squelch  or  selective  calling  circuits.  Only  amplitude-modulated 

* 

The  CB  Radio  Service  is  governed  by  Part  95  of  the  FCC  Rules  and  Regulations. 

DRAFT 
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(AM)  signals  can  be  transmitted,  but  either  double  sideband  (DSB)  or  single 
sideband  (SSB)  emissions  can  be  used  on  all  channels.  DSB  emissions  are 
limited  to  4 watts  carrier  output  power;  SSB,  to  12  watts  peak  envelop  power, 
giving  SSB  an  advantage  over  DSB  in  range  and  resistance  to  interference. 
External  power  amplifiers  are  prohibited.  Directional  antennas  are  limited 
to  20  feet  above  the  ground  (or  20  feet  above  the  objects  on  which  they  are 
mounted);  orainldlrectlonal  antennas,  to  60  feet  above  the  ground. 

A single  license  covers  all  CB  transceivers  operated  by  one  licensee.  State 
and  local  government  agencies  are  specifically  eligible  to  hold  licenses  as 
are  individuals  and  partnerships.  With  special  approval,  licenses  are  also 
granted  to  unincorporated  associations  and  to  corporations.  Applicants  do 
not  have  to  demonstrate  either  technical  skills  or  need  for  their  licenses. 

All  licensees  must  be  at  least  18  years  old  and  U.S.  citizens.  Government 
agencies  are  warned  that  CB  frequencies  are  shared  "without  distinction 
between  all  licensees  and  that  no  protection  is  afforded  to  the  communi- 
cations of  any  station  in  this  service  from  interference  which  may  be 
caused  by  the  authorized  operation  of  other  licensed  stations."* 

Control  of  authorized  transmitters  must  be  retained  by  the  licensee  at  all 
times.  For  licenses  granted  to  state  and  local  government  agencies,  employees 
of  the  agencies  may  operate  the  agencies'  stations.  Members  of  unincorporated 
associations  or  corporations  (such  as  those  set  up  to  support  civil  prepared- 
ness agencies)  can  also  operate  any  stations  licensed  for  the  purpose.  Other 
persons,  as  necessary  (e.g.,  volunteers),  can  also  operate  civil  preparedness 
agencies'  stations  upon  FCC  approval  of  special  requests.  In  general  use, 
any  licensed  individuals'  stations  can  be  operated  by  members  of  the  licensees' 
Immediate  families  (including  minor  children);  by  partners,  if  the  licensees 
are  partnerships;  or  by  the  employees  of  business  licencees. 


*FCC  Rules  and  Regulations,  Part  95,  note  following  Para.  95.411(a). 
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3.  ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES  OF  CB  RADIO  SERVICE 

On  the  negative  side,  CB  is  subject  to  numerous  technical  and  operational 
problems.  The  frequencies,  modulation,  and  power  outputs  specified  for  the 
service  subject  it  to  interference  from  other  CBers,  from  non-CB  radio  fre- 
quency users  who  share  the  band,  and  from  electrical  motors  and  engine  Ignitions. 
CB  signals  are  subject  to  skywave  (or  skip)  propagation,  and  can  sometimes  be 
detected  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  miles  away  as  noise  and  occasionally 
as  intelligible  signals.  Skywave  propagation  is  increasing  as  the  11-year 
sunspot  cycle  approaches  its  peak  in  1979.  The  large  number  of  licensees  and 
transceivers  create  congestion  on  some  channels  in  most  locations  (e.g., 

Channel  19,  the  truckers'  channel),  and  on  all  channels  in  many  metropolitan 
areas.  Some  CBers  lack  discipline,  interfering  with  communications,  refusing 
to  share  channel  time,  and  congregating  at  emergency  locations.  CB  channels 
are  rumor-prone;  information  on  them  is  retransmitted  repeatedly,  altering  its 
content  with  each  repetition.  CB  radio  has  been  used  to  support  a variety  of 
crimes  and  other  inappropriate  activities. 

On  the  positive  side,  the  persons  who  cause  problems  on  CB  channels,  or  who 
use  CB  to  support  illegal  activities  are  a small  minority  of  CBers.  The  large 
number  of  mobile  CB  transceivers  increases  the  potential  "eyes  and  ears" 
available  to  report  emergency  information,  ^fc)st  CBers  are  willing  to  cooperate 
with  emergency  services  agencies,  if  they  know  an  emergency  is  in  progress. 
Despite  serious  technical  limitations  and  operational  problems,  moreover,  CBers 
have  participated  in  many  beneficial  activities,  which  have  saved  lives  and 
protected  property.  These  beneficial  activities  Include  monitoring  Channel  9 
and  responding  to  requests  on  it  for  information  and  assistance;  participating 
in  community  activities  such  as  fairs  and  vaccination  clinics;  patrolling 
neighborhoods  to  prevent  crime;  watching  for  urban  and  wildland  fires;  assist- 
ing in  search  and  rescue  missions;  and  supporting  disaster  relief  operations, 
tony  public  safety  agencies  have  adopted  CB  because  it  provides  access  to  and 
Inputs  from  the  public.  For  example,  48  of  49  state  highway  patrols  and  state 
police  agencies  have  installed  equipment  or  allowed  officers  to  use  their  own 
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equipment  in  at  least  some  of  their  cars.  More  than  13,000  state  patrol  and 
state  police  agency  cars  are  CB  equipped.  At  least  30  of  these  agencies  have 
installed  CB  in  fixed  facilities. 


4.  PROGRAM  FOR  USING  CB  RADIO  IN  CIVIL  PREPAREDNESS  OPERATIONS 

Assessment  of  recent  disaster  experiences  indicates  that  CBers  will  show  up 
at  virtually  all  major  emergencies.  Provisions  must  be  made  to  control  them, 
therefore,  and  control  can  probably  be  exercised  best  by  involving  the  most 
reliable  of  them  in  useful,  preplanned  functions.  If  they  are  simply  dis- 
regarded, CBers  can  be  a source  of  disruptive  behavior. 

Because  of  the  short-range  characteristics  of  CB  communications,  control  must 
generally  be  effected  by  local  civil  preparedness  agencies  (usually  with  the 
support  of  local  law  enforcement  and  other  public  safety  agencies).  State 
civil  preparedness  agencies  should  be  prepared  to  exchange  information  on  CB, 
and  to  coordinate  among  local  agencies  because  even  short-range  communications 
can  extend  beyond  local  boundaries;  CB  channels  are  a limited  resource;  and, 
finally,  CB  skip  can  cause  Interference  over  long  distances. 

Local  civil  preparedness  agencies  can  exercise  positive  control  over  the  CB 
Radio  Service  and  CBers  through  one  of  two  programs: 

1.  Minimum  CB  Program.  This  program  is  designed  to  determine 
what  information  (and  misinformation)  is  being  transmitted 
over  CB  channels,  to  suppress  rumors  being  passed  on  those 
channels,  and  to  respond  selectively  to  reports  of  damage 
and  injuries  and  requests  for  assistance  received  from 
CBers 

2.  Improved  CB  Program.  This  program  is  designed  to  make 
active  use  of  CBers  and  their  equipment  as  sources  of 
communications  and  other  emergency  assistance.  It  is  also 
designed  to  perform  the  various  functions  of  the  minimum 
program 

Implementation  and  operation  of  most  minimum  CB  programs  and  all  Improved  CB 
programs  Involves  several  activities: 
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11.  Developing  a plan  for  using  CBers  and  their  equipment 

2.  Adopting  an  existing  volunteer  CB  organization  to  provide 
j required  services,  or  developing  a new  organization  to  do 

; so 

^ 3.  Training  the  volunteer  CBers  to  perform  the  services  they  are 

; to  provide,  motivating  them  to  stick  with  the  program,  and 

i disciplining  them  when  they  fail  to  perform  appropriately 

4.  Giving  the  CBers  suitable  operational  experience  so  they  are 
' proficient  in  their  assigned  tasks 

5.  Assuring  that,  when  an  emergency  arises,  CBers  operate  under 

; adequate  supervision  and  receive  suitable  direction  from  their 

supervisors 

In  some  jurisdictions,  it  may  be  possible  to  implement  minimum  CB  programs 
without  using  any  volunteers.  In  those  cases,  the  volunteer-oriented  acti- 
vities listed  above  are  not  required.  Planning  is,  nevertheless,  required  to 
develop  such  staff-based  minimum  CB  programs. 

5.  MINIMUM  PROGR/\M 

The  minimum  program  requires  enough  CBers  to  monitor  Channel  9 and  other  CB 
channels  in  local  use  both  to  determine  information  being  passed  on  them  and 
to  receive  reports  of  damage  and  requests  for  assistance.  Jurisdictions  in 
I wliich  local  law  enforcement  and  other  emergency  services  personnel  are 

equipped  with  CB  transceivers  may  have  adequate  coverage  of  CB  channels 
without  using  volunteers.  In  those  jurisdictions,  minimum  programs  can  be 
be  planned  and  operated  without  the  involvement  of  volunteers. 
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If  volunteers  are  used  in  a minimum  program  their  services  can  often  be  ob- 
tained by  involving  volunteer  CB  groups,  such  as  REACT  and  ALERT  teams,  in 
the  program.*  Where  these  groups  exist,  they  are  set  up  to  monitor  CB  channels. 
Some  already  monitor  local-use  channels  in  addition  to  Channel  9.  For  those 
groups  that  do  not  already  monitor  local-use  channels,  covering  them  in  an 
emergency  will  generally  not  prove  difficult.  Most  REACT  and  ALERT  teams  and 
other  volunteer  CB  groups  have  established  disciplined  operations.  REACT  and 
ALERT  teams  and  other  CB  groups  also  have  day-to-day  functions  similar  to  the 
ones  they  will  perform  in  emergencies,  assuring  continuing  operational  exper- 
ience. Members  of  exictinj  groups  may  have  to  be  trained  in  screen  CB  traffic 
for  rumors;  and  their  handling  of  requests  for  assistance  may  have  to  be  up- 
graded to  allow  for  filtering  of  emergency  requests  to  weed  out  false  or  un- 
reasonable ones.  Where  local  volunteer  CB  groups  are  not  available,  or  where 
they  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  serve,  new  groups  will  have  to  be  recruited, 
trained,  and  assigned  ongoing  operational  functions  as  well  as  emergency  ones. 
Existing  groups  should  be  allowed  to  maintain  their  own  identities;  new  ones 
can  be  incorporated  into  civil  preparedness  organizations,  but  they  may  be 
easier  to  maintain  if  they  are  enrolled  in  REACT  and  ALERT  and  allowed  some 
autonomy. 

If  it  becomes  necessary  to  disseminate  rumor-correcting  information,  this 
function  should  generally  be  performed  by  emergency  services  personnel  or  by 
other  public  officials,  because  they  can  exercise  greater  authority  than  can 


The  identities  and  mailing  addresses  for  local  teams  can  be  obtained  by 
contacting: 

REACT  Internationa],  Inc. 

Suite  1212 

111  East  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago,  Illinois  60601 
(312)  644-7620 

ALERT  Section 

American  Citizens  Band  Operators  Association,  Inc. 

308  West  Basin  Road 

New  Castle,  Delaware  19720 

(302)  323-0303 
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volunteers.  The  severity  of  rumor  generation  and  the  criticality  of  suppressing 
rumors  will  generally  determine  the  rank  and  identifiabillty  of  the  persons 
who  shoi  \d  transmit  rumor-correcting  messages. 

In  jurisdictions  having  a 911  emergency  telephone  capability,  the  minimum  CB 
program  should  generally  be  coordinated  with  it.  Since  most  911  systems  are 
designed  for  routine  peak  loads,  it  is  often  necessary  to  give  volunteer  moni- 
tors access  to  call-answering  and  dispatching  personnel  through  unlisted 
emergency  telephone  numbers.  Access  through  such  special  numbers  avoids  the 
congestion  likely  to  occur  when  members  of  the  general  public  access  police, 
fire,  and  other  emergency  services  though  the  emergency  telephone  number. 

Finally,  the  minimum  program  must  include  actions  by  local  law  enforcement 
personnel  to  assure  that,  if  necessary,  unaffiliated  CBers  are  dispersed 
and  do  not  Interfere  with  emergency  operations.  Enforcement  actions  may 
occasionally  have  to  be  taken  against  CBers  who  commit  malicious  acts  such 
as  intentionally  transmitting  false  hazard  or  threat  reports  or  making 
false  requests  for  assistance. 

6.  IMPROVED  PROGRAM 

The  improved  CB  program  requires  volunteer  CBers  to  perform  the  functions  of 
the  minimum  program  plus  other  communications  and  noncommunications  support 
functions.  The  amount  of  support  required  and  the  number  of  volunteers  avail- 
able to  provide  it  must  be  determined  when  such  an  Improved  CB  program  is 
planned. 

In  establishing  an  Improved  CB  program,  preference  should  be  given  to  using 
existing  volunteer  CB  groups  such  as  local  REACT  and  ALERT  teams  and  parti- 
cipants in  Community  Radio  Watch  (CRW)  programs.  CRW  programs  team  CBers,  radio 
amateurs,  and  business  radio  users  to  report  incidents  that  may  require  the 
assistance  of  police,  fire,  emergency  medical,  and  other  public  safety 
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agencies.*  Wliere  CKW  programs  are  not  available,  local  civil  )irep.irednoss 
agencies  can  team  CBers  with  radio  amateurs  and  also  with  business  radio 
users . 

Vlhlle  emphasis  should  generally  be  upon  CBers  performing  communications 
functions,  volunteers  now  perform  enough  other  functions  In  emergencies  that 
they  can  also  be  considered  as  potential  resources  for  noncommunications 
activities.  Care  should  be  taken,  however,  to  avoid  assigning  eltlier  communi- 
cations or  noncommunications  functions  to  CBers  not  suited  to  their  capabili- 
ties or  not  compatible  with  the  capabilities  of  CB  transceivers. 

Possible  communications  functions  to  bo  assigned  to  CBers,  In  addition  to  those 
of  the  minimum  program.  Include  providing  communications  for  various  emergency 
components  lacking  them;  replacing  telephone  services  lost  heiause  of  outages; 
and  relaying  Information  to  members  of  the  public  in  CB-equlpped  vehicles.  In 
a peactlme  situation,  this  effort  may  be  applied  to  handling  health  and  welfare 
traffic  into  and  out  of  the  area  Impacted  by  an  emergency.  In  a crisis  reloca- 
tion situatii'u,  CBers  may  be  used  to  provide  communications  between  local  emer- 
gency operations  centers  (KOC)  , congregate  care  centers,  and  work  p.nrtles.  In 
a nuclear  attack  situation,  surviving  CB  communications  capabilities  may  he 
applied  to  handling  communications  between  shelters  and  local  KOCs . The  use  of 


*Tdentltles  and  mailing  addresses  of  local  CKW  programs  can  he  obtained 
from; 

Communltv  Radio  Watch 

Motorola  Communications  and  Electronics  Inc. 

1301  East  Algonguln  Road 
•Schaumburg,  Illinois  60172 
(312)  358-7900 
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CB  transcelvera  la,  unfortunately,  problematic  In  a tranaattack  and  post- 
attack  situation  since  tlu'v  may  l>e  danvi>;ed  by  electromap,not  Ic  pulse  {r>11’)  , and 
temporary  damage  to  the  lonoapliere  may  Interfere  with  propagation.* 

Noncommunications  support  lunctlons  assigned  to  (IBers  In  a peacetime  emergency 
may  Include  observing  and  reporting  damage  and  relaying  requests  for  assistance, 
administering  first  aid  and  driving  makeslilft  ambulances,  assisting  witli 
traffic  control,  helping  to  provide  perimeter  security,  and  patrolling  to  pre- 
vent looting.  In  a crisis  relocation  situation,  assignments  may  Include 
assisting  motorists  on  relocation  routes  and  directing  newly  arrived  persons 
to  their  relocation  destinations.  In  a nuclear  attack  situation,  support 
assignments  may  Include  disaster-type  functions  as  well  as  measuring  and 
reporting  fallout  Intensltltes . 

All  of  tt»e  communications  and  support  functions  assigned  require  training 
before  CBers  can  perform  them.  I'he  communications  functions  reqv\lre  tl>at 
CBers  learn  communications  practices  that  encourage  discipline  and  are 
i-ompatible  with  those  used  by  otlu>r  emergi'acv  services  compi'nents.  Non- 
commun  U'a  t ions  supi>ort  functioi\s  require  (hat  (IHers  learn  lu>w  to  |>erlorm  the 
activities  recpilreil  i>l  them.  In  si'me  casi's  these  itoncommuulcat  ions  lunctlotis 
lui'tably  giving  lirst  a Ul  ami  iiu'nltoring  radiation  levels)  Involve  highly 
s pec  ia  1 i zi'd  skills. 


In  addition.  Section  606  of  the  Communications  Act  of  lOlA,  allows  the  presi- 
dent to  shut  down  CB  and  other  communications  in  the  event  of  an  attack, 
threat  of  an  attack,  or  occurrence  of  some  oth«>r  natural  emergency.  Nego- 
tiations are  in  progress  to  waive  this  provision,  but  to  limit  CB  communi- 
cations to  those  essential  to  protecting  lives  and  property  anil  to  reaching 
relocation  destinations. 
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Because  the  volunteers  In  an  Improved  CB  program  are  actively  Involved  In 
emergency  operations,  they  are  obviously  subject  to  much  greater  stress  than 
they  would  be  In  a minimum  CB  program.  It  Is  Important,  therefore,  that  they 
have  adequate  opportunities  to  practice  their  assignments  (and  any  special 
training  associated  with  them).  Practice  should  occur,  wtienever  possible, 
during  situations  Imposing  relatively  low  stress  levels  on  volunteers.  These 
situations  build  familiarity  with  assignments  and  unify  volunteer  participants 
among  themselves  as  well  as  with  other  emergency  services  personnel.  In  fact, 
the  day-to-day  services  performed  by  REACT  and  ALERT  teams  or  by  participants 
In  CRW  programs  provide  good  bases  for  such  ongoing  operational  experiences. 

The  conditions  for  controlling  CB  volunteers  In  the  Improved  program  are 
established  continuously  during  training  activities  and  during  actual  low 
stress  operations.  This  approach  allows  weeding  out  of  those  volunteers  who 
cannot  or  will  not  conform  to  acceptable  standards  of  performance.  Tliose 
standards  generally  should  require  that  volunteers  not  report  for  service  un- 
less called  and  should  require  that  they  leave  an  operational  area  wlien  tlielr 
services  are  no  longer  needed.  Because  of  the  availability  of  a trained 
corps  of  volunteer  CBers,  It  becomes  possible,  if  necessary,  to  absorb  some 
unaff mated  volunteers  Into  emergency  operations. 

Because  CB  channels  are  in  active  use  In  an  emergency,  an  improved  CB  program 
must  Include  provisions  for  exercising  discipline  over  channel  use.  Approaches 
that  have  been  used  successfully  iii  various  jurist Idct ions  around  the  country 
include : 

1.  Providing  advanced  notice  in  newspapers  and  on  radio  and 
television  of  CB  channels  planned  for  local  emergency  use 

2.  Repeating  CB  channel-use  Information  periodically  during 
actual  emergencies  over  radio  and  television,  and  request- 
ing persons  in  the  area  to  keep  those  CB  channels  clear 

3.  Transmitting  over  CB  channels  an  announcement,  by  high- 
level  emergency  services  or  government  officials,  that  an 
emergency  Is  In  progress,  and  requesting  that  the  channels 
Involved  be  cleared  for  emergency  use 
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4.  Rotransmltt Ing  this  announcemont  periodically  to  assure 
that  I’Bers  entering  the  area  of  an  emergency  are  aware  of 
the  emergency  and  do  not  accidentally  use  cleared  channels 

5.  Ooiitscting  Chers  who  use  temp(>rarllv  cleared  channels  or 
create  cochannel  or  adjacent  channel  interference  on  emer- 
gency channels 

Contacts  with  CBers  using  temporarily  cleared  emergency  channels  or  creating 
Interference  on  them  can  often  be  made  over  the  CB  channels,  themselves.  In 
some  Instances  contacts  have  been  made  by  telephone;  occasionally  long  dis- 
tance calls  have  been  required  to  silence  accidental  Interference  caused  by 
skwave  propagation.  In  a few  Instances,  local  emergency  services  personnel, 
or  CBers,  have  visited  offenders  to  silence  Interference.  The  use  of  CBers 
for  this  function  is  questionable,  however,  because  of  the  animosity  poten- 
tially created.  Obviously  the  amount  of  time  and  effort  spent  clearing 
emergency  channels  or  keeping  them  clear  la  a function  of  the  severity  of  the 
energencv  Involved,  the  availability  of  persons  to  undertake  the  effort,  and 
the  crltlcallltv  of  CB  to  operations  in  the  emergency. 

Iliose  un.if  I' i 1 iat  ed  volunteers  who  are  not  Integrated  Into  emergency  operations 
slu'uld  he  ilispersed,  if  necessary,  by  law  eiO'orcement  personnel  so  they  do  not 
Interfere  with  emergency  operations.  Knforcement  actions  may  have  to  be  taken 
against  those  CBers  who  commit  malicious  acts  such  as  intentionally  trans- 
mitting false  reports  or  making  false  requests  for  assistance. 

7 , NATIONAL  l>iKRGF.NCY  ACTION  RADIO  (NilAR)  PRtXlRAM 

The  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration  (NHTSA) , U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation,  has  developed  the  NKAR  pr  -.ram,  which  may  provide  additional 
assistance  to  CB  programs  developed  by  state  and  local  civil  preparedness 
agencies . 

The  NHTSA  NKAR  program  allows  states  to  use  federal  highway  safety  block  grants 
for  developing  and  operating  CB  programs  to  improve  emergency  medical  services, 
police  traffic  services,  debris  hazard  control,  and  school  bus  safety.  Before 
states  can  spend  funds  on  NKAR  programs,  In^wever,  they  mist  develop  state  NKAR 
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plans.  Tho  state  plans  have  to  provide  for  all  aspects  of  implement  Inp,  an.l 
operatlnK  the  programs.  This  approach  establiahes  overall  control  at\d 
management  of  the  program  by  state  government.  The  NKAR  program  also  has  a 
strong  UkmI  component  based  upon  country  and  city  participation  in  program 
pi. inning  and  implementation. 

State  programs  can  use  federal  funds  to  Install  CB  equipment  in  vehicles  and 
flxoil  locations  operated  by  a wide  variety  of  state  and  local  public  safety, 
iilghway,  emergency  medical,  and  civil  preparedness  agencies.  Federal  funds 
can  also  be  used  for  training,  public  information  and  eduction,  data  collection 
and  evaluation,  and  staffing  and  adminlstrat Ion.  encourages  the  use  of 

volunteer  CB  resources,  placing  emphasis  upon  RKACT  and  Al.KRT  because  thev  ate 
national  organizations,  have  state-level  components,  and  assure  .ui  .idequati' 
level  of  uniformity  and  discipline  from  locality  to  locality.  A state  NllAK 
program,  liowever,  cannot  purchase  equipment  for  volunteers. 

i\h[U'  the  NF.AR  program  is  dedicated  to  Improving  various  a.spects  of  highway 
s.itetv.  it  .ilreadv  accepts  participation  by  loc.’tl  civil  prt'p.irt'diiess  .igcitcles. 
rho  emphasis  NFAR  places  upon  training  for  and  conducting  day-to-d.av  operat Ions 
help  to  assure  team  continuity  and  the  readiness  of  CBers  to  perfonn  In  the 
event  of  a major  peacetime  emergency  or  nuclear  attack  situation.  In  Mils 
context,  the  involvement  of  state  police/state  patrol  agencies  as  well  as 
U'cal  sheriffs'  offices  and  police  departments  is  likely  to  Impi’se  discipline 
upi'ii  iiv^naf  f 1 1 lated  CBers  who  may  be  somewhat  less  likely  to  interfere  in 
emergency  operations  if  their  actions  may  be  nK->nltored  hv  state  aiul  loc.il 
police.  riu*  Involvement  of  these  agencies,  furthermore,  provide^:  logli-al  ties 
with  public  safety  agencies  normally  active  in  civil  prcparednt'ss  emet  genclt's. 

I'hc^:e  ties  arc  particularly  strong  In  crlal.s  relocation  situations  t'cc.iusv-  of 
thi-  need  to  move  large  numbers  of  people  in  their  motor  vehlcle.s. 

It  m.iv  be  possible  for  state  and  local  civil  preparedness  agcncl  s to  entl- 
clpate  in  state  NFAR  programs  atid  especially  in  those  states  lust  developing 
their  ptegrams.  Information  on  the  status  of  NKAK  in  anv  st.nte  .an  be-  ..bt.iine.i 
bv  eontactltig  t'ao  Governor's  Representative  for  Highway  Safety,  one  c.tn  b. 
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located  through  the  state  departnient  of  t ransport at  1 on ; through  tlie  state 
highway  patrol  or  the  state  police  agency;  or  bv  contacting  I'.S.  IVpartnu'nt 
of  Transportation,  National  Mlghwav  Traffic  Safety  Ailmlnlst rat  Ion,  NKAK 
Program,  Washington,  H.C.  20590 

^ • ROhf’  IH-l’A 

DOPA  will  provide  limited  technical  assistance  In  planning  fi>r  the  emergency 
use  of  the  OR  Radio  Service.  Suc'a  assist. ince  shoiiUI  he  i t'iinest«'vl  through 
the  state  civil  preparedness  .agency  which  will  li'rw.tnl  the  rta)uest  to  the 
nearest  IH'.PA  Region  Offlci-. 

nCPA  will  provide  matching  funds  cent  r Unit  loits  to  assist  In  t lu'  acgulsitlon 
of  I'B  base  station  transceivers  for  use  lu  euergencv  oper.U  Ions  centers. 
Reijuests  for  such  support  must  be  Instilled  as  renuired  hv  IHd'.A  Federal 
Assitance  Handbook  (OPO  I- U and  F.mergeucy  Communlc.it  Ions  U’PO  1-lS). 
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AJ’l'KNDIX  C 

DRAH'  CIVIL  rRKI’ARKDNESS  CIRCUIAR 

TRAVELERS  INFORMATION  STATIONS 
FOR  eme:rc.ency  PREPAREONESS 

This  draft  Civil  Pro  pa  redness  CIroiilar  is  based  on  the  reci'nimendat  Ions  in  Chapter 
X that  K(X'  Rules  and  Rogul at  Ivins  fvn'  Travelers  Infornvation  Statlvins  he  revlsoil 
to : 

1.  Specifically  reco,m\lze  dtsseminat  ion  v'f  civil  pre- 
paredness inforniat  Ivin  as  an  alK'iwahle  innctlvin 

2.  Permit  licensing  of  stockpiled  stations  fcir  emer- 
gency use  in  a general  area 

3.  Permit  alternate  licensing  of  stations  to  permit 
routine  operation  in  a fixed  Uication  and  I'mergency 
use  in  a general  area 

The  draft  is  alsvi  based  v>n  recomraendat  ions  for  OCPA  policies  contained  In  Chapter 
X that  would: 

1.  Maintain  an  inventory  vif  Travelers  Information 
Stations  in  operation 

2.  Stockpile  one  station  in  each  IX'PA  Regii'n  Oft  lee 
for  use  in  emergencies 

3.  Provide  matching  funds  support  for  stockpiled 
Travelers  Information  Stativ'ns  and  for  support 
equipment  for  fixed  and  dual  licensed  stations 

These  policies  are  indicated  In  the  text  In  italic.  Footnotes  (nvitcate  changes 
that  must  be  made  to  the  draft  clrcvilar  to  delete  reference  to  proinised  re- 
visions of  KlX’  Rules  anil  Regulations  and  reconmH'ndeil  IHT'A  pi>licies.  A I'ivll 
Preparedness  iMrcular  on  the  emv'rgeitcv  use  iif  tr.avelers  Infornvition  .'it.ations 
slunild  be  pnimul gated  as  scuin  as  pi'sslble. 
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1.  PURPOSE 

This  circular  provides  guidance  for  state  and  local  civil  preparedness  agencies 
on  using  Travelers  Information  Stations  (TIS)  during  peactime  and  wartime 
emergencies . 


2.  GENERAL 

a.  Travelers  Information  Stations  are  low-powered  AM  broadcasting  stations. 
These  stations  broadcast  on  either  530  kHz  or  1,610  kHz,  wliich  are  just  below 
and  above  the  standard  AM  broadcasting  band.  Messages  are  received  on  conven- 
tional automobile- type  radios,  most  of  which  can  tune  to  I'lS  frequencies. 


Normally  stations  include  a single  transmitter,  but  svstem.s  of  two  or  more 
transmitters  can  be  licensed.  Most  stations  transmit  messages  prerecorded 
on  endless  loop  tape  cartridges.  These  stations  lack  real-time  capabilities. 
Some  stations,  however,  operate  from  program  origination  centers.  Personnel 
can  select  tape  cartridges  dynamically  and  can  even  originate  live  broadcasts. 


b.  Travelers  Information  Stations  are  licensed  by  the  Federal  Cv.'mmunications 
Commission  (FCC)  in  the  Local  Government  Services  for  transmitting  noncommercial 
voice  messages  on  traffic  and  road  conditions;  traffic  hazards  and  travelers 
advisories;  directions;  availability  of  lodgings,  rest  stops,  and  service 


stations;  points  of  interest,  and  i')’rrr,7\ 


Travelers 


Information  Stations  can  be  installed  in  areas  frequented  by  travelers  includ- 
ing air,  train,  and  bu.s  transportation  terminals,  public  parks  and  historical 
sites,  interstate  highwav  interchanges,  bridges,  and  tunnels.  rotts 

aZeo  be  temporerilu  installed  at  ov  moved  to  loo^itio'is  oj'  o'vil  pvepavcdness 
emetyeneiee  provided  that  the  loeatioyis  are  oonsistent  iti:h  emevaenop  e;\)’ati>:a 
areas  specified  in  license  pvoi'isicns.  Eligible  licensees  are  territories. 


*If  FCC  TIS  Rules  and  Regulations  are  not  amended  to  explicltely  allow  use  of 
stations  in  civil  preparedness  emergencies,  the  statement  in  italics  should  be 
deleted . 

If  FCC  TIS  Rules  and  Regulations  are  not  amended  to  .tllow  stockpiling  or  alter- 
nate licensing,  the  statement  In  Italics  should  be  deleted. 
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possessions,  and  states  and  their  subdivisions  including  counties,  cities, 
towns,  districts,  and  authorities.  For  detailed  information  on  licensing  re- 
quirements see  Part  89  of  the  FCC  Rules  and  Regulations. 

c.  Travelers  Information  Stations  use  two  different  kinds  of  antennas:  (1) 
a conventional  antenna,  generally  a whip,  which  gives  a circular  coverage 
pattern;  and  (2)  a special  cable  which  lies  on  or  is  buried  in  the  ground 
and  gives  a cylindrical  coverage  pattern  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  an- 
tenna. If  they  use  whip  antennas,  Travelers  Information  Stations  are  limited 
to  10  watts  output.  Antenna  height  cannot  exceed  15  meters  (49.2  feet),  and 
effective  range  from  the  antenna  is  limited  to  1.5  kilometers  (0.93  mile); 
signal  strength  cannot  exceed  2 millivolts  per  meter  at  this  distance.  If 
they  use  cable  antennas,  Travelers  Information  Stations  are  limited  to  50 
watts  output.  Antenna  length  cannot  exceed  3 kilometers,  and  effective  range 
' from  the  antenna  is  limited  to  60  meters  (197  feet);  signal  strength  cannot 

exceed  2 millivolts  per  meter  at  this  distance,  A vehicle  travelling  at  55 
, miles  per  hour  remains  within  the  coverage  area  of  either  type  of  station  for 

a maximum  of  approximately  2 minutes. 

li.  ■'*  Ccu’e  must  be  e.xerjised  not  to  interfere  with  broadcasting  stations 
opez’ating  on  fi'equencies  close  to  those  available  for  Travelers  Information 
I Stations.  To  protect  broadaastiruj  stations  operating  on  the  closest  fre- 

quencies {640  kHz  and  1,000  kHz),  a Ti’avclers  Itifomxtion  Station  can>k''t  be 
i located  within  16  kilometers  (0.3  miles)  from  the  daytime  protected  contour 

I of  a>iy  station  operating  on  an  adjacent  frequency . 

To  prevent  Travelers  Information  Stations  operating  on  the  sane  frequency  fx'om 
interfering  with  each  other,  they  must  be  separated  by  0.6  kilometer  (C.31 
p mile)  if  both  use  cable  antennas;  by  7.6  kilometers  (4.06  miles)  if  one  uses  a 

I cable  antenna  and  the  other  uses  a whip  antenna;  and  by  16  kilometers  (0.3 

I miles)  if  both  use  whip  antennas.  The  FCC  urges  that  prefernrxee  be  given  to 

I use  of  cable  antenna  systems.  It  may  also  be  necessary  foi’  neai’by  Jurtso.ict- 

' ions  to  share  a single  Travelers  Information  Station. 

! 

If  FCX’  TIS  Rules  and  Regulations  are  not  changed  to  allow  stockpiled  or 
alternately  licensed  stations.  Section  2.d  shouKi  be  deleted  and  Si'Ction  2.e 
should  be  renumbered  accordingly. 
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In  .-uiii  1 1 1 ■Ml  to  KOO-l  loonsovt  Vrnvo  lors  Intomuttlon  Stations,  tho  Kt'i'  also 


allows  nnlloonsokl  1(10  milliwatt  stations  oporat  I nj;  on  anv  fivqut'noy  botwoon 
SlO  WHi  and  1,0(10  kll;.  I'hoso  stations  oan  nso  olthor  whip  or  cahU*  antonnas. 


Till' I r vorv  low  powor  .itonorallv  limits  tho 
oqnlppoil  with  whip  antonnas,  havo  a ranjjo 
rt\f  r'!<  a<'  ;<>: 


ran);o  of 
of  loss 


I • «•  •♦  •••  * 


thoso  stations.  Stations 
than  O.S  kllomotor  1(1. “i  mllol. 


.1 . I' SI  NO  rjt  AV  K 1 .1  Rj^  INKORM/VrUlN  _N  V J A KMFROKJlt' IK.S 

a.  I'ravolors  Information  Stations  oan  ho  nsoO  to  provlOo  information  to 
MX'torlsts  Ourln);  omor^ono  los . I'otontlal  applications  InoliKlo: 

1.  .-Vlvlsln);  pooplo  approaching  an  otiK'rgoncv  location  of 
tho  approprlato  actions  tv'r  t lu'm  tv'  take,  v’r  vilvi’rtlng 
thorn  from  that  locat  K'n 

.! . TrovUllng  spoclallJOvi  Infornviit  Ion  to  pv'opU'  In  tho 

Immovllati'  vicinity  of  an  omorgonev.  or  assisting  thorn 
to  ovacnato  a throat onovl  aroa 

I.  Onlkllng  tho  mv'vomont  of  tho  pv'pnlatU'n  v'n  tho  lilghway 
khiilng  a crisis  relocation  situation 


h.  In  oivlor  to  take  maximum  avlv.intago  ot  oxlst,lng  Travolors  lnfonn.it  Iv'n  St.i- 
t Ions  It  Is  nocossarv  tv'  know  ot  tholr  oxlstonco,  vlovoU'p  cooporat  Ivo  agroo- 
monts  with  tholr  v'porators,  aiivi  plan  tor  tholr  omorgonev  nso. 


If  tho  rocomiiH'nvlovl  pv'llcv  against  vising  nnllconsovl  stations  Is  nv't  avU'ptOvl, 
tho  sontonco  In  Italic  shonKl  ho  vlolotovl. 

If  KCC  I'lS  Knlos  attvl  Rognlatlv'iis  aro  not  amoiulovl  to  allv'w  stockpiling  v'r  altor- 
nato  llcv'iislng,  tin'  statomont  In  Italics  shonKl  ho  vlolotovl. 
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1.  Information  on  the  looations  of  Travelers  Information 
Stations  aan  be  obtained  by  oontaating  DCPA,  Plans  and 
Operations  Directorate,  Washington,  D.C.  20301,  or  by 
contacting  the  nearest  DCPA  Region  Office.* 

2.  Negotiation  of  a cooperative  emergency  agreement  should 
not  be  a problem  if  true  emergency  situations  are  covered. 
Generally,  all  out  of  pocket  costs  (e.g.,  tape  cartridges 
and  miscellaneous  supplies),  which  should  be  small,  will 
be  covered  by  state  or  local  civil  preparedness  agencies, 
but  some  TIS  operators  will  donate  these  costs. 

3.  Planning  for  emergency  use  involves  making  provisions  to 
change  from  routine  to  emergency  programming.  If  the 
Travelers  Information  Station  is  remotely  programmed  and 
program  links  are  still  operating,  the  initial  change  can 
be  made  by  TIS  operating  personnel  in  response  to  pre- 
determined conditions,  or  following  Instructions  by  authori- 
zed persons  (e.g.,  civil  preparedness  director,  chief  of 
police,  etc.).  TIS  operating  personnel  must  be  provided 
with  a list  of  contacts  with  telephone  numbers  and  a backup 
procedure  in  the  event  telephones  fail.  The  list  must  be 
kept  up  to  date.  Depending  on  the  cooperative  agreement, 
and  the  continued  operability  of  telephone  lines,  subse- 
quent changes  in  programming  can  be  made  by  TIS  operating 
personnel,  or  civil  preparedness  or  public  safety  employees 
may  be  stationed  at  the  TIS  program  origination  point.  Back- 
up procedures  will  have  to  be  developed  to  bypass  inoperable 
programming  links. 

If  the  Travelers  Information  Station  is  not  programmed  re- 
motely, the  initial  change  will  probably  have  to  be  made  by 
a civil  preparedness  or  public  safety  employee  assigned  to 
go  to  the  TIS  location  and  Insert  a tape  cartridge  appro- 
priate to  the  emergency.  Keys  to  the  TIS  enclosure  and  any 
preprogrammed  tape  cartridges  should  be  in  a readily  accessi- 
ble place.  A list  of  persons  authorized  to  change  tape  car- 
tridges must  be  available  to  agencies  (e.g.,  police,  fire 
departments)  responsible  for  detecting  emergency  situations. 
The  list  must  be  kept  up  to  date.  Backup  procedures  should 
be  available  in  the  event  telephones  fall.  Since  most 
emergencies  change  too  dynamically  to  depend  entirely  upon 
prerecorded  tape  cartridges,  it  will  probably  be  necessary 


If  DCPA  does  not  maintain  a TIS  Inventory,  this  sentence  should  read:  Infor- 
mation on  Travelers  Information  Station  licenses  can  be  obtained  by  contact- 
ing the  Federal  Communications  Commission,  Safety  and  Special  Radio  Services 
Bureau,  Washington,  D.C,  20554,  or  the  nearest  FCC  Field  Office. 
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either  to  station  one  or  more  persons  at  the  TIS  loca- 
tion or.  If  the  distance  Is  not  great  and  congestion  Is 
not  a problem,  to  shuttle  tapes  between  the  EOC  and  the  TIS 
location.  In  the  former  case,  a portable  cartridge  recor- 
der and  possibly  a microphone  for  live  broadcasting  will  be 
required.  If  the  weather  is  inclement  a shelter  ( e.g., 
a vehicle)  is  required. 

4.  Plans  should  also  provide  for  preparation  of  suitable 
messages.  The  characteristics  of  Travelers  Information 
Stations  requires  that  messages  broadcast  over  them: 

. Contain  no  more  than  four  units  of  information 
(separate,  specific  Instructions  such  as  "turn 
left  on  route  294") 

. Present  full  sentences  containing  enough  infor- 
mation to  maximize  the  chances  that  recipients 
will  be  able  to  fill  in  any  words  they  miss 

. Avoid  similar  sounding  key  words  that  can  lead 
to  errors 

. Be  repeated  twice  while  each  recipient  is  in 
TIS  coverage 

. Be  delivered  by  someone  who  can  achieve  a 
knowledgeable,  authoritative  tone  and  who 
sounds  neither  very  young  nor  very  old 

These  measures  are  necessary  to  assure  that  TIS  messages 
are  heeded  by  recipients. 

a.  '*  In  oi'der  to  take  maximum  advantage  of  Traveleva  Information  Stations, 
which  ape  stockpiled  and  can  be  deployed  to  emergency  locations  when  needed; 
or  for  which  altermate  licensing  has  been  arranged  and  which  can  he  moved  from 
normal  locations  to  emergency  ones,  it  is  also  nacessamj  to  develo]'  phv:s 
for  their  use. 


1,  Owning  and  alternate  licensing  impose  requircmmits  for 
preplanning  similar  to  those  described  in  Section 
S.b:  it  is  necessary  to  assure  that  suitable  personnel 
are  assigned  to  deploy  and  program  stations,  that 
assigned  personnel  are  called  to  duty  promi-’tly,  and 
that  they  are  qualified  to  perform  the  necessary  tech- 


If  FCC  TIS  Rules  and  Regulations  are  not  amended  to  allow  stockpiling  or 
alternate  licensing.  Section  3.c  should  be  deleted. 
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niml  taeka  (e.j.,  aat  up,  maintenixuaa)  anJ  opei\i~ 
t tonal  taeke  (e.g.,  pivpiir^,  deliver  measagee). 

2.  Negotiatitig  tm  agreement  u>t  th  the  opemtor  oj'  a 
Trax'elere  Infomition  Station  to  moi<e  hie  station 
from  its  notmal  tooation  to  cm  emei'genoy  one  is  rnciv 
difficult  tfhvt  negotiating  a simple  emergeticy-use 
agreement.  Stme  operators  will  not  agree  to  such  a 
move  because  they  will  not  be  .tide  to  mintain 
their  iX.ni  operatiotis  or  because  of  possible  damage 
to  their  equiiment.  Some  systems  cannot  be  moved 
because  of  their  corni'lexity . A relocation  agreemeytt 
should  generally  provide  for  replacing  or  reiairing 
ilamaged  equiiment.  Tt  is  also  necessary  to  rrktintain 
equiiment  i.xn^i  supplies  necessary  for  operation  in  an 
emergency  location  (e.g.,  an  antenna  mount  for  a whip 
antenna,  or  an  alternate  antenn^x  cable;  micx'ophone 
and  portable  tape  cai'tridge  recot\ler;  hxtteriesL 

3.  Requirements  for  message  preparation  .xnd  delivenj  are 
identical  to  those  for  fixed  Ttavelers  Infoim\xtion 
Statio*ia.  In  aidition,  it  is  necessary  to  place 
signs  iniHcating  th.xt  a station  is  in  opeiMtion.  c>i«j 
st\rn  should  be  placed  1 mile  before  the  beginning  of 
coverage  (for  66  mile  speeds)  or  closer  (for  street 
speeds  iVid  congested  areas).  Another  sigm  should  be 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  covei\xge.  .4  third  si^m 
should  indicate  the  end  of  coverage. 


A.  ROLE  OF  DCPA 

a.  DCPA  will  provide  technical  assistance  In  planning  for  the  emergency  use 
of  Travelers  Information  Stations.  Such  assistance  should  be  recjuested 
through  the  state  civil  preparedness  agency,  which  will  forward  the  request 
to  the  nearest  DCPA  Region  Office. 

b, *  DCPA  will  provide  technical  assistnce  in  prepiU'ing  licenses  applications 
for  stockpiled  or  alternately  liceftsed  Travelers  Inforshition  Stations. 

Requests  should  be  fortsar\ied  thr<rugh  the  state  civil  preiKxredness  agency  to 
the  nSiirest  IX'PA  Regwn  i^fftce. 


*lf  TIS  Rules  and  Regulations  are  not  revised  to  allow  stockpiling  or  alter- 
nate licensing.  Section  A.b  should  be  deleted  and  subsecjuent  sections 
renumbered  accord Ingl v. 
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<3. * DCPA  maintaina  a limited  number  of  Travelers  Information  Stations  for 
use  in  emergency  operations.  Bequests  for  such  stations  should  he  routed  to 
the  state  civil  preparedness  agency,  which  should  forward  them  on  an  cxjxidi- 
ted  basis  to  the  nearest  DCPA  Region  Office,  One  or  two  stations  can 
generally  be  available  within  24  hours  after  a request  has  been  made.  Reques- 
tors will  be  required  to  file  a brief  evaluation  of  both  the  utility  of  the  TIS 
system  and  on  the  performance  of  the  particular  equipment  supplied.  An  evalua- 
tion form  will  be  supplied  to  simplify  filing  the  required  reports.  The  com- 
pleted form  must  be  returned  within  20  days  after  the  end  of  the  emergency. 

d. **DCPA  will  provide  matching  funds  contributions  to  assist  in  acquisition 
of  TIS  support  equipment  for  fixed  or  alternately  licensed  stations  (e.g., 
portable  tape  cartridge  recorder,  microphone).  DCPA  will  provide  matchituj  fwuis 
support  for  acquiring  stockpiled  Travelers  Information  Stations.  All  requests 
must  be  justified  as  required  by  the  DCPA  Federal  Assistance  Handbook 
(CPG-1-2)  and  Emergency  Cormunications  (CPG  1-18). 

e. **  Because  of  their  limited  range,  DCPA  will  provide  matching  funds  support 
for  the  purchase  of  100  milliwatt  unlicensed  stations  only  under  special 
airomstancea , which  adequately  justify  their  use.  DCPA  will  not  normally 
provide  matching  funds  to  help  in  the  aaquistion  of  permanently  installed 
Travelers  Information  Stations.  Funds  for  such  installations  are  generally 
available  under  a number  of  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  programs. 


If  the  recommended  program  of  stockpiling  TIS  systems  Is  not  approved, 

Section  4.c  should  be  deleted,  and  subsequent  sections  renumbered  accordingly. 

If  recommendations  on  matching  funds  are  not  adopted.  Sections  A.d  and  A.e 
should  be  changed  to  reflect  the  policies  actually  adopted. 
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Table  D-1.  CB  Licenses  Ranked  by  State 


Rank  by  CB 
Licenses 

State 

Number  of 
Licenses 

Rank  by 
Population 

Rank  by  CB 
Licenses 

State 

Number  of 
Licenses 

Rank  by 
Population 

1 

Texas 

910,299 

3 

26 

Washington 

164 , 729 

22 

2 

California 

659,402 

1 

27 

South  Carolina 

155,305 

26 

3 

Ohio 

622,010 

6 

28 

Colorado 

145,902 

28 

U 

New  York 

546,838 

2 

29 

Arkansas 

139,618 

33 

‘ 5 

Pennsylvania 

543,869 

4 

30 

West  Virginia 

136,957 

34 

6 

Illinois 

542,987 

4 

31 

Mississippi 

123,198 

29 

7 

Michigan 

482,959 

32 

Connecticut 

121,050 

24 

8 

Florida 

450,978 

8 

33 

Oregon 

118,146 

30 

9 

Indiana 

330,640 

12 

34 

Arizona 

116,501 

32 

10 

North  Carolina 

316,451 

11 

35 

Nebraska 

115,037 

35 

11 

Missouri 

309,946 

15 

36 

New  Mexico 

70,060 

37 

12 

Virginia 

301,008 

13 

37 

Maine 

60,989 

38 

13 

New  Jersey 

280,595 

9 

38 

South  Dakota 

54,421 

44 

14 

Georgia 

273,826 

14 

39 

Utah 

50,592 

36 

15 

Tennessee 

244,850 

17 

40 

North  Dakota 

48,516 

45 

16 

Iowa 

210,240 

25 

41 

New  Hampshire 

47,656 

42 

17 

Louisiana 

210,150 

20 

42 

Montana 

46,672 

43 

18 

Alabama 

209,144 

21 

43 

Idaho 

45,987 

41 

19 

Oklahoma 

207,841 

27 

44 

Nevada 

34,359 

20 

Wisconsin 

207,033 

16 

1 45 

Wyoming 

33,175 

49 

21 

Kentucky 

204,197 

23 

46 

Delaware 

- 30,412 

47 

22 

Maryland 

191,053 

18 

47 

Rhode  Islnad 

27,640 

39 

23 

Massachusetts 

188,597 

10 

48 

Alaska 

26,790 

50 

24 

Minnesota 

186,138 

19 

49 

Vermont 

26,580 

48 

25 

Kansas 

171,717 

31 

50 

Hawaii 

13,841 

40 

Total 

1C 

• ,859,227* 

*The  total  Includes  53,318  licenses  containing  no  Zip  Code;  30,289  licenses  in  Washington,  D.C.; 
and  18,719  licenses  In  Puerto  Rico  and  Che  Virgin  Islands. 

Source;  FCC  License  statistics  assembled  by  the  Citizens  Band  Radio  Project,  Denver  Research 
Institute,  Denver  Colorado. 
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Table  D-2.  Density  of  CB  Licenses  per  1,000  Population 


) 

I 


f 

I 


ft 


Rank  by 
Density 

State 

Licenses 
per  1,000 

Rank  in 
Population 

Rank  by 
Density 

State 

Licenses 
per  1,000 

Rank  In 
Population 

1 

Wyoming 

88.70 

49 

26 

Vermont 

56.43 

48 

2 

South  Dakota 

79.68 

44 

27 

Idaho 

55.85 

41 

3 

Oklahoma 

76.64 

27 

28 

Georgia 

55.59 

14 

A 

North  Dakota 

76.40 

45 

29 

Louisiana 

55.43 

20 

5 

Alaska 

76.11 

50 

30 

South  Carolina 

55.11 

26 

6 

West  Virginia 

75,96 

34 

31 

Florida 

53.96 

8 

7 

Kansas 

75.75 

31 

32 

Michigan 

52.74 

7 

8 

Nebraska 

74.41 

35 

33 

Delaware 

52.53 

47 

9 

Texas 

74.39 

3 

34 

Mississippi 

52.51 

29 

10 

Iowa 

73.25 

25 

35 

Arizona 

52.38 

32 

11 

Arkansas 

65.98 

33 

36 

Oregon 

51.64 

30 

12 

Missouri 

65.07 

15 

37 

Illinois 

48.72 

5 

13 

Montana 

62.40 

43 

38 

Minnesota 

47.41 

19 

14 

Indiana 

62.26 

12 

39 

Maryland 

46.62 

18 

15 

New  Mexico 

61.08 

37 

40 

Washington 

46.48 

22 

16 

Virginia 

60.60 

13 

41 

Pennsylvania 

45.99 

4 

17 

Kentucky 

60.13 

23 

42 

Wisconsin 

44.94 

16 

18 

Tennessee 

58.46 

17 

43 

Utah 

41.95 

36 

19 

New  Hampshire 

58.26 

42 

44 

Connecticut 

39.11 

24 

20 

North  Carolina 

58.05 

11 

45 

New  Jersey 

38.35 

9 

21 

Nevada 

58.04 

46 

46 

Massachusetts 

32.36 

10 

22 

Alabama 

57.87 

21 

47 

California 

31.13 

1 

23 

Ohio 

57.81 

6 

48 

New  York 

30.18 

2 

24 

Colorado 

57.78 

28 

49 

Rhode  Island 

29.82 

39 

25 

Maine 

57.59 

38 

50 

Hawaii 

16.00 

40 

Note;  Washington,  D.C.,  has  a CB  license  density  of  42.30  per  1,000  population. 

Source:  FCC  license  statistics  assembled  by  the  Citizens  Band  Radio  Project,  Denver  Research 
Institute,  Denver,  Colorado. 
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APPENDIX  E 


SUMMARY  OF  CITIZENS  BAND  CAPABILITIES 
AVAILABLE  TO  STATE  POLICE  AND  STATE 
HIGHWAY  PATROL  AGENCIES 


State  Allow  Officer 

Equipped  Officers  Equipped  Base  Special^ 

State^  Cars  Cars  to  Install?  Cars  Stations  Vehicles  Future  Plans 


state  Allow  Officer 

Equipped  Officers  Equipped  Base  Special^ 

State'  Cars  Cars  to  Install?  Cars  Stations  Vehicles  Future  Plans 


All  patrol  units  In  state. 

30  state- Installed  and  officer-installed  CB  units. 


APPENDIX  F 


PARTIAL  INVENTORY  OF  TRAVELERS 
INFORMATION  STATIONS 


The  following  list  of  TIS  is  based  upon  orders  placed  with  suppliers  of  Travelers 
Information  Stations.  Not  all  stations  are  in  service.  Locations  indicated  are 
usually  headquarters  facilities;  locations  of  actual  Installations  may  be  different. 
Unless  indicated  by  an  asterisk  (*)  systems  employ  monopole  antennas;  the  asterisk 
indicates  cable  antenna  systems.  Information  is  correct  as  of  November  30,  1977. 
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State 


Location 


Agency 


No.  of 
Transmitters 


Alaska 

Unknown 

U.S.  Customs 

1 

Arizona 

Flagstaff 

Coconino  National  Forest 

1 

Grand  Canyon 

Grand  Canyon  National  Park 

2 

Nogales 

U.S.  Customs  Bureau 

1 

Springervllle 

Apache-Sltgreaves  National 

Forest 

1 

California 

Happy  Camp 

Klamath  National  Forest 

1 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles  Department  of 
Airports 

1 

Los  Angeles 

U.S.  Customs  Bureau 

1 

Nevada  City 

Tahoe  National  Forest 

1 

Orovllle 

Plumas  National  Forest 

1 

Pasadena 

Angeles  National  Forest 

2 

Redding 

Shasta-Trinlty  National  Forest 

1 

Riverside 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

2 

San  Bernardino 

San  Bernardino  National  Forest 

1 

San  Ysldro 

U.S.  Customs  Service 

1 

Three  Rivers 

Sequoia-Kings  Canyon  National 
Park 

1 

Weave rvllle 

Shasta-Trinlty  National  Forest 

1 

Colorado 

Colorado 

Springs 

U.S.  Air  Force  Academy 

1 

Denver 

National  Park  Service 

1 

Estes  Park 

Rocky  Mountain  National  Park 

1 

f 
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PRECSDINQ  FiOS  ULADK 


State 


Location 


Agency 


No . of 

Transmitters 


District  of 
Columbia 

Washington 

Federal  Aviation  Administration 

2 

Florida 

Homestead 

Everglades  National  Park 

2 

Cape  Kennedy 

John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center 

1 

Cieorgia 

Marietta 

Kennesaw  Mountain  National 

Battle  Park 

2 

Iowa 

Ames 

State  Department  of  Trans- 
portation 

2 

Kentucky 

Park  City 

Mammouth  Cave  National  Park 

1 

Michigan 

Frankfort 

Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National 

Lakes ho re 

1 

Minnesota 

International 

Falls 

Voyageurs  National  Park 

1 

Missouri 

Van  Buren 

Ozark  National  Scenic  River 

A 

Wappapelle 

U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 

1 

Montana 

Bozeman 

Gallatin  National  Forest 

3 

Helena 

State  Highway  Commission 

Unk. 

West  Glacier 

Glacier  National  Park 

1 
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No.  of 

State  Location  Agency  Transmitters 


Nevada 

Ely 

Humboldt  National  Forest 

1 

New 

Hampshire 

Laconia 

White  Mountain  National 

Forest 

1 

New  Jersey 

Oceanville 

Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries 

1 

New  Mexico 

Alamagordo 

Lincoln  National  Forest 

1 

Alamago rdo 

White  Sands  National 

Monument 

2 

Carlsbad 

Carlsbad  Caverns  National 

Park 

2 

Cloudcrof t 

Lincoln  National  Forest 

1 

San  Antonio 

Bosque  Del  National  Wildlife 
Refuge 

Santa  Fe 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

1 

North 

Carolina 

Ash vl lie 

Blue  Ridge  Parkway 

1 

Oregon 

Portland 

U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 

10 

Roseburg 

Umpqua  National  Forest 

1 

Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 

Delaware  Valley  Regional 
Planning  Commission 

5* 

Philadelphia 

Delaware  Valley  Regional 
Planning  Commission 
(Walt  Wliitman  Bridge) 

1* 

Warren 

Allegheny  National  Forest 

1 

ji 


State 


Locat ion 


Agency 


No . of 

TrnnamitterH 


So  11  til  I>akota 

Hermosa 

Custer  State  Park 

A 

Tennessee 

Burns 

Montgomery  Bell  State  Park 

1 

Cat  1 Inburg 

Croat  Smokey  Mountains 

National  Park 

5 

Texas 

Alpine 

Big  Bend  Natlon.al  Park 

1 

I’ort  Worth 

H.S.  Army  Corps  of  engineers 

1 

Houston 

City  of  Houston 

1 

l|^aji 

Piitclj  Jolin 

Ashley  National  Forest 

1 

Ogden 

Cache  National  Forest 

1 

Salt  hake  City 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

2 

Salt  Lake  City 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife 

1 

Virginia 

Wallops  Island 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Admin  1 St  rat lon-Wal lops  FI Ight 
Center 

1 

Wash Ington 

Bridgeport 

II,S.  Armv  Corps  of  engineers 

1 

Wisconsin 

Rill  no  lander 

Nlcolet  National  Forest 

1 

Wvi’m  1 ng 

Devils  Ti'wer 

Devils  Tower  National  Monument 

1 

Lander 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

2 

Laramie t Walcott 
.Junction 

State  Highway  Department 

A* 

Yi'  1 1 owstone 

Yellowstone  National  Park 

A1 

APPENDIX  G 


QUESTIONNAIRES  USED  IN  STUDY 
OF  CITIZENS  BAND  RADIO  SERVICE 
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0MB  NO.  120-S77001 
Approval  Expires  April,  1977 


CITIZENS  BAND  STUDY 

STATE  CIVIL  PREPAREDNESS  AGENCY  QUESTIONNAIRE 


1 


i 

I 

I 

;j 

S' 


L 


STATE 


Person  FllllriK  Out  Questionnaire 

Name  

Title  

Address  

City,  State  Zip 

Telephone  No.  ( ) 


INSTRUCTIONS 

The  following  questions  are  designed  to  obtain  information  from  you  on  Citizen 
Band  (CB) . The  information  you  supply  will  be  used  in  a study  of  CB  being 
performed  by  System  Development  Corporation  for  the  Defense  Civil  Preparedness 
Agency  (DCPA) . 

This  questionnaire  is  authorized  by  law  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2253  and  2281;  E.O. 
10952).  While  your  response  is  voluntary,  your  cooperation  is  needed 
to  complete  this  survey.  Please  be  candid  in  expressing  your  opinions,  since 
good  answers  to  this  questionnaire  are  critically  important  to  the  adequacy  of 
our  recommendations  to  DCPA. 

If  any  of  your  answers  exceed  the  space  allowed,  please  use  the  back  of 
the  page.  In  order  for  us  to  complete  the  processing  of  this  questionnaire, 
please  return  it  in  the  enclosed  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  by 


Completed  questionnaires  should  be  mailed  to: 

Murray  Rosenthal 

System  Development  Corporation 

2500  Colorado  Avenue 

Santa  Monica,  California  90406 
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YOUR  A£F,N_CY ' S_(;_B_CAPA_B I L IT Ib^S 

1.  Does  your  state  civil  preparedness  agency:  (Please  check  one  of  the 
following. ) 

_ Currently  liave  any  CB  base  stations,  mobile  units,  or 
hand-held  units 

^Currently  have  CB  equipment,  but  plan  to  upgrade  its 

existing  capabilities 

Plan  to  acquire  CB  equipment  in  the  future 
None  of  the  above 

(Note  tliat  if  you  indicate  your  agency  has  CB  equipment,  we  will  interpret 
your  response  as  indicating  your  agency  has  equipment  in  place,  personnel 
assigned,  etc.  If  you  indicate  you  are  planning  to  acquire  or  upgrade  CB, 
we  will  interpret  your  response  to  mean  that  your  agency  is  involved  in 
the  acquisition  of  equipment,  assignment  of  personnel,  etc.) 

2.  If  your  agency  is  neither  currently  prepared  to  use  CB  or  planning  for 
the  future  use  of  CB,  please  explain  why  not. 


IF  YOUR  CIVIL  PREPAREDNESS  AGENCY  DOES  NOT 
HAVE  OR  PI.AN  TO  HAVE  ANY  CB  EQUIPMENT, 
PLEASE  SKIP  TO  QUESTION  14. 


1.  rVies  your  civil  preparedness  organization  have  a written  plan  and/or 
standing  operating  procedures  for  using  CB  in  emergencies? 

Yes  No 

.7’  !<(':<  hf!!>r  a ('B  plan  and/ov  shindina  opemt-iruj  pnoaedure,  please  setui  us  copies 
pC  *,'7,7, ri.  Please  indicate  uhethen  tjou  wish  them  vetuvned. 
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4,  If  your  agency  is  either  prepared  to  use  CB  or  is  planning  for  the  use  of 
CB  In  emergencies.  Is  CB  Intended  for:  (Please  ctieck  all  applicable  responses.) 


h 


Facilitating  communlcat Ions  with  volunteer  support  groups 
(such  as  search  and  rescue  teams,  4-wheel  drive  clubs, 

CB  clubs,  etc.) 

Making  contact  with  members  of  the  public  In  CB-equlpped 
veh Ic 1 es 

Providing  intra-  or  Interagency  coiraimnlcatlons  (as  a 
supplement  to  Public  Safety  or  Local  Government  land- 
mobile  radio  channels) 

Othe  r 


5.  If  other,  please  explain. 


(i.  How  much  CB  equipment  do  you  currently  own  or  plan  to  acquire?  (Please 
enter  the  number  of  CB  radios  owned  or  planned  for  in  the  following  table.) 


Type  of  CB  R/«dlo 

Number 

Owtied 

Number 

Planned 

Base  Stations 

NoblU'  Gnlts 

Handheld  Units 

7.  If  you  plan  to  acquire  additional  CB  equipment,  when  will  it  be  available? 


S.  Please  indicate  liow  your  CB  equipment  Is  deployed  (e.g.,  permanently 
Installed  In  your  emergency  operations  center,  preinstalled  In  a mobile 
command  post,  nuninted  in  staff  vehicle,  stockpiled  for  Installation  as  needed, 
etc). 


i;-s 


r 


i 

i 

1 

l! 

i 

1 

t 

f 


i 


‘I . At  till'  t'ri'st'iit  t imo  tlu-  prodomliiaiit  uses  of  CB  are  In  the  form  of  amplitude 
modulated  (AM)  transmissions  in  tlie  27  fOlz  hand  (Class  D) . However,  some 
more  limited  uses  of  CB  are  in  the  form  of:  (1)  single  sideband  (SSB)  trans- 
missions in  the  27  MHz  band  (also  Class  D) , and  (2)  frequency  modulated  (FM) 
transmissions  in  the  460  MHz  band  (Class  A).  If  in  Question  4,  you  indicated 
that  your  agency  owns  or  is  planning  to  acquire  CB  equipment,  please  indicate 
whether  CB  means  Class  1)-AM,  Class  1)-SSB,  Class  A,  or  a combination  of  these. 
(Please  check  all  that  apply.) 


Class  1)-AM 


Class  U-SSB 
Class  A 


10.  If  you  use  (or  plan  to  use)  Class  D-SSB  or  Class  A,  wltat  applications  do  you 
make  of  it? 


STATE  CB  EXPERIENCE 

11.  If  your  agency  currently  has  a CB  capability,  what  are  its  actual  and 
anticipated  applications?  (Please  check  all  applicable  boxes.) 


App 1 lea  t ions 

Have 

Actually 
Used  CB 

• ■■  ~ 

Will  Use 

CB  When 
Needed 

Weather  Watches 

- 1 

1 

Natural  Disaster  ()perat  Ions 

Industrial , Transportation 
Accident  Operations 

Search  and  Rescvie  Missions 

1 

Public  Functions,  Parades, 
Fairs,  Etc. 

Other 

12.  If  otlier,  please  explain. 
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1 .K  If  your  state  civil  preparedness  agency  has  used  CB  in  emergency  opera- 
tions, please  give  an  example  of  a recent  use.  Provide  a brief  description  of 
tlie  emergency,  including  date  and  location;  damage,  if  any,  including  losses 
to  life  and  property;  extent  and  nature  of  CB  use;  net  structure;  identities 
of  other  CB  organizations  participating  and  approximate  number  of  CB  radios 
used  by  each;  your  overall  evaluation  of  CB  effectiveness  in  tlie  emergency; 
and  other  comments,  as  appropriate.  (If  you  want  to  describe  additional  emer- 
gencies in  which  your  organization  used  CB,  please  do  so.  If  you  need  addi- 
tional space,  please  use  tlie  back  of  the  page  or  additional  pages,  as  neces- 
sary. ) 


NONt:OVERNMENT  CB  SUPPORT 

14.  Does  your  state  civil  preparedness  agency  have  working  arrangements  to 
obtain  emergency  support  from  nongovernment  CB  groups  such  as  REACT  and  AEERT? 

Yes  No 

13.  If  yes,  please  complete  the  table  on  page  6. 

Tf  uou  h'i'ttten  ihpvi'ncnts  uu'th  auit  of  those  CF  ^ojups,  pl-oaso  sonj 

us  oopu's  of  tJ'Oso  o^joeemonts . Please  irultoate  ishethev  uou  isish  then  eetw'yied. 

16.  Have  you  used  (or  do  you  plan  to  use)  individual  CB  operators  or  CB 
organizat ions  who  make  themselves  available  without  prior  arrangement  in  an 
emergency?  Check  one  of  the  following: 


Have 

used 

in 

the 

past 

; will 

cont Inue 

to 

u se  in  t he 

future 

Have 

used 

in 

t he 

past 

; will 

not  use 

in 

the  future 

Have 

not 

U sod 

In 

the 

past  ; 

will  use 

in 

the  future. 

if  available 

Have 

not 

used 

In 

t ho 

past ; 

and  will 

not 

use  in  the 

future 

I 

I 


I 

1 
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Question  15.  Support  from  .Nongovernment  CB  Groups 


♦Indicate  whether  you  have  a formal  (written)  or  an  informal  (oral)  working  agreement 
♦♦Enter  1,  if  active  support:  2,  if  limited  support;  3,  if  planning  to  be  active. 


17.  Please  explain  your  answer  to  Question  16. 


CB  USE  BY  OTHER  AGENCIES  IN  YOUR  STATE 

18.  Is  any  other  state  agency  In  your  state  (such  as  the  State  Patrol,  State 
Highway  Department,  State  Fish  and  Game  Department,  etc.)  planning  to  use  CB? 

Yes  _ No 

19.  If  yes,  please  Identify  the  agency  or  agencies  and  the  purposes  for  which 
each  agency  is  using  CB. 

• State  Agency 

Purposes  for  Using  CB__ 


• State  Agency 

Purposes  for  Using  CB 


• State  Agency  

Purposes  for  Using  CB 


If  more  than  three  other  state  agencies  are  using  or  planning  to  use  CB,  please 
use  the  back  of  the  page  to  record  the  information  we  are  requesting. 

FEDER^VL  ROLE  IN  CB 

_'0.  In  your  judgment,  should  tighter  control  be  exercised  over  the  use  of  CB 
channels,  especially  in  emergencies? 

^Yes  ^No 

Jl.  Please  explain  your  answer  to  Question  20.  j 

i 


22.  If  your  answer  to  Question  20  was  yes,  how  should  that  control  be  effected? 


23.  Should  DCPA  seek  to  initiate  a special  emergency  service  within  the 
Citizen’s  Radio  Service  (similar  to  RACES  with  the  Amateur  Radio  Service)? 

Yes  No 

24.  If  yes,  what  general  types  of  regulations  should  goven  this  special 
emergency  service? 


2S.  If  your  answer  to  Question  23  was  no,  why  not? 


2b.  Should  DCPA  provide  guidance  on  or  technical  assistance  in  the  use  of  CB 
in  emergencies? 

Yes  ^No 
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27.  If  yes,  what  types  of  guidance  materials  or  technical  assistance  would  be 
most  useful? 


28.  Should  DCPA  attempt  to  develop  any  state,  regional,  or  national  organiza- 
tions to  further  the  use  of  CB  during  emergencies? 

Yes  No 


29.  If  yes,  what  type  of  functions  should  such  organizations  perform,  and  how 
should  they  be  structured? 


30.  If  no,  why  not? 


CB  BENEFITS  AND  DISADVANTAGES 

31.  In  your  opinion,  what  are  the  major  benefits  and  disadvantages  of  CB  in 
state  civil  preparedness  operations? 


32.  How  could  the  benefits  be  expanded  and  the  disadvantages  minimized? 
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33.  Please  provide  any  additional  information  on  or  evaluations  of  CB  emer- 
gency applications  you  may  feel  appropriate. 


1 


LOCAL  Jl'RISDtCriONS  | 

L* . I’loaso  supply  us  with  tho  names  v>f  four  cities  and  counties  In  yotir  state  i 

which  have  effective  CH  pivjtrams  and  to  which  we  can  send  ijuest  lonnalres  on  CB.  j 

In  general,  the  four  Jurisdictions  should  he  as  follows:  (If  the  Jur isdict Ions  1 

with  effective  CB  programs  In  your  state  do  not  correspond  to  our  four  pop- 
ulation size  categories,  please  send  us  Information  on  the  fovir  Jurisdictions 
In  your  state  best  illustrating  effective  use  of  CB  in  emergencies.) 

• >k->st  populous  Jurisdiction  In  your  state  having  an  effective  capability 
to  use  CB  In  civil  preparedness  operations.  (If  the  largest  Jurisdiction 
Is  likely  to  be  uncooperative,  please  supply  us  with  the  name  of  another 
large  Jurisdiction  with  an  effective  CB  capability.) 

Name  of  Jurisdiction  

Name  of  Person  to  Contact _ 

•Address  


Zip 


Telephone  No.  ( ) 

• City  or  covinty  containing  the  state  capltol.  (If  this  Jurisdiction 
does  not  have  an  effective  capability  to  use  CB  in  civil  preparedness 
operations,  please  substitute  another  Jurisdiction  with  a medium-sized 
popu  lat Ion . ) 

N.ime  of  Jurisdiction  


Name  of  Person  to  Contact 


•Address 


Zip 


Telephone  No.  _( ) _ 

• .Another  representative  Jurisdiction  In  yovir  state  with  a medium-sized 
population  (excluding  Jurisdiction  containing  state  capltol). 

N.'ime  of  .lur  Isdlet  Ion  


Name  of  Person  to  Contact 


Add  ress 


Zip 


Telephone  No.  ( ) 
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• Representative  jurisdiction  in  your  state  with  a small-sized  population. 

Name  of  Jurisdiction 

Name  of  Person  to  Contact 

Address 


Telephone  No.  _( ) 

35.  May  we  Indicate  that  the  state  civil  preparedness  agency  suggested  that 
we  contact  the  Jurisdictions  you  have  indicated? 

Yes  No 


PLEASE  DON'T  FORGET  COPIES  OF 
CB  PLANS  AND  OTHER  MATERIALS 
REQUESTED  IN  QUESTIONS  3 AND  14-15. 


THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  ASSISTANCE. 
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f-  OMB  NO.  I2()-S770()l 

r Approv.il  Expires  April,  19  77 

Cl'mEt«  BANl^STimY 

.lURlSDlCTION 


I Person  (^JiiestlonniH re 

Name 

f 

I Title 


Address 


City,  State  ..  .... 7.tp 

Telephone  No.  j ...  

INSTRUCTIONS 

The  following  questions  are  deslgnetl  to  obtain  Information  from  yovi  on  Citizen 
Band  (CB) . The  Information  yon  supply  will  be  used  In  a study  of  CB  being 
performed  by  System  Development  Corporation  for  the  Defense  Civil  Preparedness 
Agency  (DCPA) . 

Please  answer  as  many  of  our  questions  as  are  applicable  to  your  jurisdiction. 
Few,  If  any,  local  civil  preparedness  agencies  will  be  able  to  answer  all  of 
the  questions.  Where  specific  responses  are  not  practical,  please  give  us  your 
best  approximations.  We  estimate  that  It  will  take  you  about  one  hour  to  com- 
plete your  response. 

This  questionnaire  Is  authorized  by  law  (50  U.S.C.App.  2253  and  2281;  E.O. 
10952).  V^lille  your  response  Is  voluntary,  your  cooperation  Is  needed  to  com- 
plete this  survey.  Please  be  candid  In  expressing  yi'ur  opinions,  since  good 
answers  to  this  (piest lonna 1 re  are  critically  Important  to  the  adequacy  of  our 
recommendations  to  DCPA. 

|j  If  any  of  your  answers  exceed  the  space  allowed,  please  use  the  back  of 

of  the  page.  In  order  for  us  to  complete  the  processing  of  this  questionnaire, 
please  return  it  In  the  eeclosetl  se I f-addressed , stampetl  envelope  by 

Completeil  (juest  lonna  1 res  should  be  mailed  to: 

Murray  Ro.senthal 

.System  Deve  1 ('pmi'iit  Corporal  lc>n 

2500  C<ilorado  Avenue 

Santa  Monica,  California  9040b 
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A ^^APAHii.iriKS 

I.  Is  your  L'lvll  proparoiiiu'ss  anoiu'v:  (I’loaso  check  one  of  the  followliiR.) 

CurretUly  prepared  to  use  CB 

Currently  prepared  to  use  CB,  but  planning 

to  upgrade  Its  existing  capabilities 

Planning  for  the  future  use  of  CB 

Ni)ne  of  t lie  above 

(Note  that,  in  this  question  and  througlunit  this  questionnaire.  If  you  Indi- 
cate your  agency  is  prepared  to  use  CB,  we  will  Interpret  your  response  as 
Indicating  your  agency  has  equipment  Installetl,  personnel  recruited,  etc.  If 
you  indicate  vvui  are  planning  to  use  or  upgrade  CB,  we  will  Interpret  your 
response  to  mean  tliat  your  agency  will  have  new  or  augmented  CB  capabilities 
in  the  near  future,  and  it  Is  currently  preparing  budgets,  acquiring  equipment, 
recruiting  personnel,  etc.) 

J.  It  your  agency  is  not  currently  prepared  to  use  CB  or  planning  for  the 
future  use  of  CB,  please  explain  why  not. 


IP  YOUR  Civil.  PRKPARP.nNP.SS  ACKNCY  DOKS  NOT 
IIAVP  OR  Pl.AN  TO  llAVP  A CB  CAPABILi  n,  Pl.KASF, 
SKIP  TO  QUPSTION  16. 


1.  If  vour  .igencv  is  either  prepared  to  use  CB  or  is  planning  for  the  use  of 
CB  in  emergencies,  is  CB  intended  fm-:  (Ple.ase  check  all  applicable  responses.) 

_ _ Milking  contiict  with  members  of  the  public  in  CB-equlpped  vehicles 

Pri’vldlng  IntiM-  or  interiigency  communications  (its  a supplement 
to  or  repliicement  for  Public  Sjifety  or  Local  Government  land- 
mobile  fiidio  chiinnels) 

Pill- i 1 i t ill  ing  comnuin  iciit  ions  with  volunteer  support  groups  (such 
iis  seiirch  and  rescue  teiims,  A-wheel  drive  clubs,  CB  clubs,  etc.) 

Ot  lier 

■i . If  other  purposes,  plciisi-  expliiln 
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5.  If  yoiir  civil  defense  agency  Is  using,  or  planning  to  use,  CB,  lias  it; 

(Check  all  of  the  following  that  are  applicable.) 

Set  up  its  own  CB  organization  (i.e.,  recruited  its  own 

CB  volunteers,  who  will  provide  CB  support  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  your  agency) 

Established  working  arrangements  for  CB  support  with 

local,  nongovernment  CB  groiips  sucli  as  REACT  and  ALERT 
(I.e.,  has  not  recruited  its  own  volunteers,  but  is 
depending  on  other  organizations  to  do  so) 

__  Assigned  responsibility  for  CB  to  its  staff  personnel 
without  either  recruiting  its  own  CB  volunteers  or 
establishing  working  arrattgement s with  non-government 
CB  groups 

Other 

Not  yet  determined  what  forms  of  CB  organization  to  use, 

6.  If  you  cliecked  Otlter  in  Question  5,  please  explain. 


FLeasfe  cnc'loth’  iitt  02\fiVi! zat!\m  cfihu’t  ot‘  tuhle  of  otyaui sation  i^hou'ffuj  tho 
volationehips  betuvo}!  i/our  onet'al!  aponoit  trtj’uotui’t' , your  oomunioat  iout^  i^toff, 
and  your  CP  oapahility.  If  it  it'  inoro  conronient , you  oan  dra'O  u rouyb  oryani- 
sation  ohart  oti  tho  book  of  thi a payc. 

7.  Does  your  civil  preparedness  agency  have  a written  plan  and/or  standing 
operating  procedures  for  using  CB  in  emergencies? 

Yes 

_ Being  prepared 

Being  revised 

No 

8.  If  yes,  when  were  the  plan  and/or  procedures  prepared?  (If  the  plan  and/ 
or  procedures  .are  currently  being  prepared,  please  indicate  the  expected  com- 
pletion date.-  If  the  plan  and/or  procedures  have  been,  or  are  currently  being 
updated,  please  indicate  the  date,  or  the  expected  completion  date,  of  the  update.) 


f'lraao  fur*u'ab  up  uv' (h  oopiop  of  your  CP  j'litn  a^td  a>iy  K'thor  CP-ro!atod  nati'rial 
youi'  ayi'>ioy  »ui:i  havo  proparod.  hidiOijto  u'hioh  ’.'uitoria! , if  any,  you  u'iph 
ri'turnoii  you. 
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CB  EXPERIENCE 


What  are  your  agency's  actual  and  anticipated  applications  for  CB?  (Please 
check  all  applicable  boxes.) 


Applications 

Have 

Actually 
Used  CB 

■'wilY  Use 

CB  Wlien 
Needed 

Weather  Watches 

Natural  Disaster 

Operat ions 

Indust  r lal , Transporat ion 
Accident  Operations 

Search  and  Rescue  Missions 

Public  Functions,  Parades, 
Fairs,  Etc. 

Other 

J 

111.  If  other,  please  explain. 


11.  If  your  civil  preparedness  agency  has  used  CB  In  emergency  operations,  please 
give  an  ex.ample  of  a recent  use.  Provld.  a brief  description  of  the  emergency, 
including  date  and  location;  damage.  If  any,  including  losses  to  life  and  pro- 
perty; extent  and  nature  of  CB  use;  net  structure;  identities  of  other  CB  organi- 
zations participating  .and  approximate  number  of  CB  radios  used  by  each;  your 
overall  ev.aluatlon  of  CB  effectiveness  in  the  emergency;  and  other  comments, 
as  appropriate.  (If  you  want  to  describe  additional  emergencies  In  which  your 
organ izat  it>n  used  CB,  please  do  so.  If  you  need  additional  space,  please  use 
the  back  of  the  page  or  additional  pages,  as  necessary.) 


CB  PERSONNEL 


12.  Approximately  how  many  persons  operate  your  agency's  CB  capabilities? 

Number  of  paid  staff  members 

Number  of  volunteer  personnel  serving  without  pay 

(Please  count  all  people  who  would  spend  a significant  part  of  their  time 
during  an  emergency  on  CB  communications.  Do  not  include  people  who  are  part 
of  nongovernment  CB  groups  not  subject  to  direct  supervision  by  your  agency.) 

13.  If  your  CB  personnel  are  primarily  volunteers,  do  you  have  a program  to 
recruit  new  volunteers? 


Yes  No 

14.  If  yes,  please  describe  your  program. 


15.  If  your  CB  personnel  are  primarily  volunteers,  or  if  you  make  use  of 
nongovernment  CB  groups,  does  your  agency  have  a training  program  for  them? 

yes  No 

lb.  If  yes,  please  describe  your  training  program  (including  types  of  training, 
training  plans,  frequency  and  duration  of  training  sessions,  etc.) 


17.  Have  you  used  (or  do  you  plan  to  use)  individual  CB  operators  or  non- 
government CB  groups  who  make  themselves  available  without  prior  arrangement 
In  an  emergency?  Check  one  of  the  following: 

Have  used  in  the  past;  will  continue  to  use  in  the  future 

Have  used  in  the  past;  will  not  use  In  the  future 

^Have  not  used  in  the  past;  will  use  in  the  future,  if  available 

Have  not  used  in  the  past;  and  will  not  use  in  the  future 
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nongovernment  cb  groups 


18.  Does  your  agency  have  working  arrangements  to  receive  emergency  support 
from  nongovernment  CB  groups  such  as  REIACT  and  ALERT? 

Yes  No 

Id.  If  yes,  please  complete  the  forms  which  are  included  at  the  end  of  this 
questionnaire.  We  have  provided  forms  for  up  to  three  CB  groups.  If  you 
need  additional  forms,  please  copy  those  we  have  supplied. 

CB  DISCIPLINE 


20.  If  your  civil  preparedness  agency  depends  primarily  on  volunteers  for 
CB  communications,  or  if  it  ituikes  use  of  nongovernment  CB  groups,  in  your 
opinion,  to  what  extent  can  your  agency  maintain  operational  discipline  with 
nonprof ess lonal  personnel ? 


Always 

Somet imes 

Rarely 

(By  "operational  discipline,"  we  mean  your  agency's  ability  to  get  volunteers 
to  a particular  location  when  they  are  needed  and  in  the  numbers  needed,  as 
well  as  your  agency's  ability  to  keep  volunteers  from  going  to  locations  in 
which  their  presence  is  undesirable.) 

21.  If  good  operations  discipline  is  not  always  maintained,  why  do  failures 
occur  and  how  can  they  be  minimized? 


22.  If  your  agency  depends  primarily  on  volunteers  for  CB  communications,  or 
If  it  makes  u.se  of  nongovernment  CB  groups,  in  your  opinion,  to  what  extent 
can  your  agency  maintain  communications  discipline  with  nonprofessional  per- 
sonae I ? 


Always 

Somet imes 

Rn  re  1 y 

(By  "communications  discipline,"  we  mean  your  agency's  ability  to  handle  CB 
traffic  In  a prompt,  reliable,  error-free  manner.) 
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23.  If  good  communications  discipline  is  not  always  maintained,  why  do 
failures  occur  and  how  can  they  be  minimized? 


24.  How  do  you  establish  net  control  for  CB  operations  from  a fixed  location 
such  as  your  local  EOC? 


25.  How  do  you  establish  net  control  for  CB  operations  from  a temporary  field 
location  such  as  the  scene  of  a disaster? 


CB  RELIABILITY 

26.  In  your  opinion,  how  serious  is  the  problem  of  erroneous  and  false  reports 
from  CB  users? 


27.  Has  your  agency  had  any  operational  experience  with  efforts  to  clear  CB 
channels  for  emergency  traffic? 


28.  If  yes,  how  effective,  in  your  opinion,  have  these  efforts  been,  what 
problems  were  experienced,  and  what  measures  were  taken  to  correct  them? 
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29.  Has  your  agency  found  that  CB  users  are  attracted  to  the  scene  of  an 
emergency  by  information  transmitted  over  CB  channels? 


I 


I 


Yes  No 

30.  If  yes,  how  serious,  in  your  opinion,  have  these  problems  been  and  what 
measures  have  been  taken  to  correct  them? 


£B  EqUIPMENT 

[ 31.  How  much  CB  equipment  do  you  currently  own  or  plan  to  acquire?  (Please 

f enter  the  number  of  CB  radios  owned  or  planned  for  in  the  following  table.) 


Type  of 

Number 

Number 

CB  Radio 

Owned 

Planned 

Base  Stations 

Mobiles  Units 

Handheld  Units 

32.  If  you  plan  to  acquire  additional  CB  equipment,  when  will  it  be  available? 


33.  Please  indicate  how  your  CB  equipment  is  deployed  (e.g.,  permanently 
j installed  in  your  emergency  operations  center,  preinstalled  in  a mobile 

command  post,  mounted  in  staff  vehicle,  stockpiled  for  Installation  as  needed, 

I etc . ) . 

I 

» 

I 


) 
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3^.  At  the  present  time,  the  predominant  uses  of  CB  are  in  the  form  of 
amplitude  modulated  (AM)  transmissions  in  the  27  MHz  band  (Class  D) . However, 
some  more  limited  uses  of  CB  are  in  the  form  of:  (1)  single  sideband  (SSB) 
transmissions  in  the  27  MHz  band  (also  Class  D),  and  (2)  frequency  modulated 
(FM)  transmissions  in  the  460  MHz  band  (Class  A).  Please  Indicate  whether  your 
agency  is  using,  or  planning  to  use,  only  Class  D-AM  equipment,  or  whether 
it  is  also  using  (or  planning  to  use)  Class  D-SSB  and/or  Class  A equipment. 
(Please  check  all  that  apply.) 


Class  D-AM 

Class  D-SSB 

Class  A 

35.  If  you  use,  or  plan  to  use.  Class  D-SSB  or  Class  A equipment,  what 
applications  do  you  (or  will  you)  make  of  it? 


CB  USE  BY  OTHER  AGENCIES  IN  YOUR  JURISDICTION 


36.  Is  any  other  agency  in  your  jurisdiction  (such  as  the  Sheriff,  Police 
Department,  Highway  Department,  etc.)  using,  or  planning  to  use,  CB? 

Yes  No 


37.  If  yes,  please  identify  the  agency  or  agencies  and  the  purposes  for  which 
each  agency  is  using  CB. 

• Agency  

Purposes  for  Using  CB 


• Agency 


Purposes  for  Using  CB_ 


Agency  

Purposes  for  Using  CB_ 


If  more  than  three  other  local  agencies  are  using  or  planning  to  use  CB, 
please  use  the  back  of  the  page  to  record  the  information  we  are  requesting. 

F EDERAL  ROLE  IN  CB 

38.  In  vour  opinion , are  additional  Class  D CB  channels  required? 


3h.  Please  explain  your  answer  to  Question  38. 


.'(0.  In  your  opinion , is  additional  CB  service  needed  (e.g.,  220  MHz  FM)? 


41.  Please  explain  your  answer  to  Question  40. 
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42.  In  your  judument,  .should  tighter  control  be  exercised  over  the  use  of 
CB  channels,  especially  in  emergencies? 


^Yes  No 

41.  Please  explain  your  answer  to  Question  42. 


44.  If  your  answer  to  Question  42  was  yes,  how  should  that  control  be 
ef  fee ted? 


4“^.  .Should  DCPA  seek  to  initiate  a special  emergency  service  within  the 
Citizen's  Radio  Service  (similar  to  RACES  with  the  Amateur  Radio  Service)? 

Yes  No 

40.  If  yes,  what  ^‘^"t'ral  types  of  regulations  should  govern  this  special 
emergency  service? 


47.  If  your  answer  to  Question  45  was  no,  why  not? 


•(8.  Should  DCPA  provide  guidance  material  and  technical  assistance  on  the 
use  of  CB  in  emergencies? 

Yes  No 
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. If  yes,  what  types  of  guidance  materials  and  technical  assistance  would 
be  most  useful? 


,'iO.  If  no,  why  not' 


51.  Should  DCPA  attempt  to  develop  any  state,  regional,  or  national  organiza- 
tions to  further  the  use  of  CB  during  anergencies? 


52.  If  yes,  what  type  of  functions  should  such  organizations  perform,  and 
how  should  thev  be  structured? 


5 i.  If  no,  why  not? 


benefits  and  disadvantages 

5A.  In  your  opinion,  what  are  the  major  benefits  and  disadvantages  of  CB  in 
civil  preparedness  operations? 


r 


55.  How  could  these  benefits  bo  expanded  and  the  disadvantages  be  minimized? 


! 


5t).  Please  provide  any  additional  information  on  CB  applications  to  civil 
preparedness  operations  you  may  feel  appropriate. 


; 1 


PLEASE  DON'T  FORGET  COPIES  OF  CB  PLANS 
AND  OTHER  HATFJllALS  REQUESTED  IN 
QUESTIONS  5-6,  7-8.  AND  18-19. 

i 


THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  ASSISTANCE 
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RESPONSE  TO  QUESTION  19.  NONGOVERNMENT  CB  GROUPS 


Name  of  CB  Group 

Contact  (Name,  Address,  Tel.  No.) 


Emergency  Services  to  be  Performed 


Approximate  Number  of  Active  Members 

Approximate  Amount  of  CB  Equipment  Available: 

Base  Stations 

Mobile  Units 

Handheld  Units 

Other  Emergency  Equipment  Available  (e.g.,  generators. 


resuscitators 


, etc.) 


Do  you  have  a formal  working  agreement  with  this  group? 


Yes 


No 


Please  send  us  anu  adiitiouil  information  you  may  have  on  the  above  group.  We 
■Jould  he  interested  in  a aopy  of  a format  working  agreement  (if  you  have  such 
an  agreement) , operations  plans,  organization  chart,  newspaper  articles,  etc. 
Please  indicate  which  materials , if  any,  you  want  returned  to  you. 
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OMB  NO.  120-S77001 

Appro v.il  Expires  April,  19  77 

CITIZENS  BANB  STUDY 


STATE  PATROl./STATE  POLICE  QUESTIONNAIRE 


STATE 


I’ e r son  E i l^i  n^  Cn_t_  Quest  I on  nalre 
I Name 


Title 


Address 


City,  State  Zip 

Telephone  No.  ( ) __  


» r < XBtO 

I 1 

The  following  questions  are  designed  to  obtain  information  from  you  on  Citizen 
Band  (CB).  The  inforimitlon  you  supply  will  be  used  in  a study  of  CB  being 
performed  by  System  Development  Corporation  for  the  Defense  Civil  Preparedness 
Agency  (DCPA). 

Please  answer  as  many  of  inir  questions  as  are  applicable  to  your  state.  Eew, 
if  any  state  patrols  or  state  police  .agencies  will  be  able  to  answer  all  of  the 
questions.  Wliere  specific  responses  are  not  practical,  give  us  your  best 
approximations.  We  estimate  that  it  will  take  you  about  one  hour  to  complete 
your  response. 

This  questionnaire  is  authorized  by  law  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2253  and  2281;  E.O. 
10952).  Willie  your  response  is  voluntary,  your  cooperation  is  needed  to 
complete  this  survey.  Please  be  candid  in  expressing  your  opinions,  since  good 
answers  to  this  questionnaire  arc  critically  Important  to  the  adequacy  of  our 
recommenda  t lon.s  tJ)  DCPA. 

If  any  of  your  answers  exceed  the  space  .allowed,  please  use  the  back  of 
the  page.  In  order  for  us  to  complete  the  processing  of  this  questionnaire, 
please  return  It  in  the  enclosed  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  by 


Completed  questionnaires  should  be  mailed  to: 

Mur r. ay  Rosenthal 

■System  Development  Ciirpor.at  Ion 

2500  Co  lor. ado  Avenvie 

S.a  n t a Monica,  C.a  1 1 f o r n I .a  9 OA  Ob 
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YOUR  AOKNCY'S  C»  I'.Al'Aim.lTlKS 


I,  Uoos  your  st.ito  patri'l  or  stiito  pol  Iro  anoncy:  (Plouse  cliook  all  applicable 
rospousos. ) 

Curroiillv  own  C.R  ctiulpmoiu 

Plan  to  Increase  ammint  of  CB  equipment  owned 

Plan  to  own  CB  equipment  In  the  near  future 

Allow  agency's  officers  to  Install  their  own  CB  equipment 

None  i>f  the  abov«' 

(Note  tliat  if  you  Indicate  your  agency  Is  planning  to  acquire  CB  equipment,  we 
will  interpret  yi'ur  response  to  mean  that  your  aj’ency  is  actively  involved  In 
the  preparation  of  buvinets,  acquisition  of  ecpilpment,  etc.l. 

If  vour  agency  does  not  cv\rrently  use  CB,  plan  for  t lie  future  use  of  CB, 
or  allow  Its  officers  tii  use  CB,  please  explain  why  not. 


IP  YOUR  ACKNCY  OOPS  NOT  OWN  OR  PLAN  TO  Om 
CB  KiJUlPMKNT,  ANU  DOKS  NOT  ALLOW  ITS 
OKKICPRS  TO  INSTALL  TllKlR  OWN  KQUIPMKNT, 

PLKASK  SKIP  TO  tJUKSTlON  (i4  . 

1.  If  vour  agency  is  either  prepared  to  use  CB  or  Is  planning  for  the  use  of 

CB,  Is  CB  Intended  for:  (Please  check  all  applicable  responses.) 

Cemmun  leal  lug  with  mt'mbers  ol  the  public  in  CB-equipped 
veil  Ic  les 

Pacllltatlng  communications  with  volunteer  support  groups 
(such  as  search  and  rescue  teams,  4-wheet  drive  clubs, 

(dl  clubs,  t'tc.) 

Other  purposes 

(Note  t h.tt  In  this  .ind  subseipient  quest  liuis,  we  wan'  you  to  consider  the  use 
iM  both  state-owned  atui  I'l  I Uer-owned  equipment.) 
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4.  If  you  checked  other  purposes,  please  explain. 


CB  EXPERIENCE 

5.  If  your  agency  currently  has  a CB  capability,  what  are  its  actual  and  anti- 
cipated applications?  (Please  check  all  applicable  boxes.) 


Applications 

Have 

Actually 

Used  CB 

Will  Use 

CB  When 
Needed 

Motorists  in  Need  of  Assis- 
tance 

Higliway  Accidents 

Dangerous  Highway  Conditions 

Traffic  Control 

Crime  Reports 

Search  and  Rescue 

Public  Functions,  Parades, 

Etc . 

Industrial  Accident 

Operations 

Severe  Weather  Spotting 

Natural  Disaster  Operations 

Other 

6.  If  other,  please  explain. 
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7.  Do  you  have  reports  or  tabulations  on  the  number  of  CB  reports  received, 
the  number  of  false  reports,  and  the  number  of  actions  taken  in  response  to  CB 
reports? 

Yes  No 

If  yes,  please  send  us  copies  of  those  reports  or  tabulations.  Indicate 
uhether  you  want  any  of  them  returned. 

8.  If  your  agency  has  used  CB  for  other  than  routine  handling  of  motorists' 
requests  for  assistance  and  reports  of  highway  situations,  please  give  an 
example  of  a recent  large-scale  emergency  application.  Provide  a brief  des- 
cription of  the  emergency.  Including  date  and  location;  damage,  if  any,  in- 
cluding losses  to  life  and  property;  extent  and  nature  of  CB  use;  net  structure; 
Identities  of  other  CB  organizations  participating  and  approximate  number  of 

CB  radios  used  by  each;  your  overall  evaluation  of  CB  effectiveness  in  the 
emergency;  and  other  comments,  as  appropriate.  (If  you  want  to  describe  addi- 
tional emergencies  in  which  your  organization  used  CB,  please  do  so.  If  you 
need  additional  space,  please  use  the  back  of  the  page  or  additional  pages,  as 
necessary. ) 


CB  PLANS  AND  POLICIES 

9.  Does  your  agency  have  a written  plan  and/or  standing  operating  procedures 
for  using  CB?  (Please  check  one  of  the  following.) 

Yes 

Being  Prepared 

Being  Updated 

No 
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10.  If  yes,  when  were  the  plan  and/or  procedures  prepared?  (If  they  are 
currently  being  prepared,  please  indicate  the  expected  completion  data.  If  they 
have  been,  or  are  currently  being,  updated,  please  Indicate  the  date,  or  the 
expected  completion  data,  of  the  update.) 


11.  Does  your  agency  have  a written  policy  on  proper  use  of  CB  by  your 
officers? 

Yes  No 

12.  Does  your  agency  have  a written  policy  on  officer-owned  CB  equipment? 

Yes  No 

If  you  have  a written  plan  and  standing  opei'ations  procedures  for  using  CB, 

02'  policies  on  use  of  CB  or  installation  of  officer-owned  CB  equipment,  please 
send  copies  to  us.  Indicate  which  material,  if  any,  you  wish  returned  to  you, 

CB  ORGANIZATION 

13.  Have  you  modified  (or  will  you  modify)  your  agency's  organization  to 
accommodate  CB? 

Yes  No 

14.  If  yes,  how?  


15.  How  large  is  the 
to  manage  and  support 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 


personnel  base  currently  maintained 
communications  including  CB? 

of  sworn  personnel 

of  other  professionals 

of  technicians 

of  clerical  personnel 


by  your  organization 
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16.  Has  your  organization  added  (or  will  it  add)  personnel  to  manage  and 
support  CB  operations? 

Yes  No 

17.  If  yes,  how  many  persons  has  your  agency  added  (or  will  it  add)  to  manage 
and  support  CB  operations?  (Please  enter  the  requested  information  in  the 
following  table.) 


Personal 

— 

Already 

To  Be 

Category 

Added 

Added 



Sworn 

Other  Professional 

Technician 

Clerical 

. 

18.  If  you  have  added  (or  will  add)  personnel  to  manage  and  support  CB  opera- 
tions, what  functions  do  the  additional  personnel  perform? 


20.  Do  any  other  state  agencies  make  some  of  their  personnel  available  to 
your  agency,  as  part  of  their  job  assignments,  to  support  your  agency's  CB 
operations  (e.g.,  to  monitor  CB  as  part  of  their  other  communications  respon- 
sibilities)? 


21.  If  yes,  please  indicate  the  number  of  personnel  Involved,  the  agencies  by 
which  they  are  employed,  and  their  functions  in  support  of  your  agency. 
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Yes  No 


(In  this  and  the  following  questions,  we  define  volunteers  to  mean  those  non- 
paid  persons  who  assist  in  your  agency's  operations  during  an  extended  period 
of  time.  We  specifically  exclude  motorists  in  CB-equipped  vehicles  who  report 
emergencies. ) 


23.  If  yes,  what  functions  do  these  volunteers  perform? 


24.  How  many  volunteers  are  being  (or  will  be)  used  and  in  which  locations? 


26.  How  do  you  train  volunteers  (including  types  of  training,  training  plans, 
frequency  and  duration  of  training  sessions,  etc.)? 


IF  YOU  DO  NOT  USE  VOLUNTEER  CB 
OPERATORS,  AS  DEFINED  )VE, 
PLEASE  SKIP  TO  QUESTION  32. 


♦ 

i 

I 

I 
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27.  Have  you  used  (or  do  you  plan  to  use)  Individual  CB  operators  or  CB 
organizations  who  make  themselves  available  without  prior  arrangement  in  an 
emergency?  Please  check  one  of  the  following: 

Have  used  in  the  past;  will  continue  to  use  in  the  future 

Have  used  in  the  past;  will  not  use  in  the  future 

Have  not  used  in  the  past;  will  use  in  the  future  if  available 

Have  not  used  in  the  past;  and  will  not  use  in  the  future 

CB  DISCIPLINE 

28.  If  your  agency  uses  volunteers  for  CB  communications,  in  your  opinion,  to 
what  extent  can  your  agency  maintain  operational  discipline  with  nonprofessional 
personnel ? 

Always 

Sometimes 

Rarely 

(By  "operations  discipline,"  we  mean  your  agency's  ability  to  get  volunteers 
to  a particular  location  when  they  are  needed  and  in  the  numbers  needed,  as 
well  as  your  agency's  ability  to  keep  volunteers  from  going  to  locations  in 
which  their  presence  is  undesirable.) 

29.  If  good  operations  discipline  is  not  always  maintained,  why  do  failTires 
occur  and  how  can  they  be  minimized? 


30.  If  your  agency  uses  volunteers  for  CB  communications,  in  your  opinion,  to 
what  extent  can  your  agency  maintain  communications  discipline  with  non- 
professional personnel? 

Always 

Sometimes 

Rarely 

(By  "communications  discipline,"  we  mean  your  agency's  ability  to  handle  CB 
traffic  in  a prompt,  reliable,  error-free  manner.) 
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31.  If  Rood  communications  discipline  is  not  always  maintained,  why  do 
failures  occur  and  how  can  they  be  minimized? 


i 


C_B  RELIABILITY 

32.  In  your  opinion,  how  serious  is  the  problem  of  erroneous  and  false  reports 
from  motorists  and  other  CB  users? 


33.  Has  your  agency  had  any  operational  experience  with  efforts  to  clear  CB 
channels  for  emergency  traffic? 

Yes  No 

> 34.  If  yes.  how  effective,  in  your  opinion,  have  these  efforts  been,  what 

problems  were  experienced,  and  what  measures  were  taken  to  correct  them? 


35.  Has  your  agency  had  any  experience  with  implementing  temporary  blackouts 
of  "Smokey  Reports"  (e.g.,  during  efforts  to  apprehend  fugitives)? 

Yes  No 

36.  If  yes,  how  effective,  in  your  opinion,  have  these  blackouts  been,  what 
problems  were  experienced,  and  what  measures  were  taken  to  correct  them? 
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37.  Ha.*!  vour  agency  found  that  CB  u.sers  are  attracted  to  the  scene  of 

accident,  crime,  or  other  emergency  by  information  transmitted  over  CB 


an 

channels  ? 


Yes 


No 


38.  If  ves,  how  serious,  in  your  opinion,  have  these  problems  been  and  what 
measures  have  been  taken  to  correct  them? 


CB  EQUIPMENT 

39.  .Vt  tlie  present  time  the  predominant  uses  of  CB  are  in  the  form  of  ampli- 
tude modulated  lAM)  transmissions  in  the  27  MHz  band  (Class  D) . However,  some 
more  limited  uses  of  CB  are  in  the  form  of;(l)  single  sideband  (SSB)  trans- 
missions in  the  27  MHz  band  (also  Class  0),  and  (2)  frequency  modulated  (FM) 
transmissions  in  the  460  MHz  band  (Class  A).  Please  indicate  whether  you  use 
only  Class  D-AM  equipment  or  whether  you  also  use  Class  D-SSB  and/or  Class  A 
equiv’ment.  (Please  ciieck  all  that  apply.) 

Class  D-AM 

Class  D-SSB 

Class  A 

40.  If  you  use  CB  Class  D-SSB  and/or  Class  A equipment,  what  applications  do 
you  make  of  it? 

] 


41.  Uliich  CB  channels  does  your  agency  routinely  numitor  and  on  what  schedule? 


Approximately  how  many  patrol  cars  does  your  agency  currently  operate? 

Total  number  of  patrol  cars 
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i 

j 

i 

i 

I 


i 
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♦ 3.  Apiiroxlmatoly  luiw  many  patrol  cars  are  in  operation  on  each  shift? 
enter  the  appropriate  values  in  the  following  table.) 


Shift 


Week 
Da  vs 


Weekends 
and  Holidays 


Dav 


Evening 


Night 


(Please 


44.  Approximately  how  many  of  your  agency's  patrol  cars  are  currently  equipped 
with  state-owned  CB  radios? 


Number  of  patrol  cars  equipped  with  state-owned 
CB  radios 


IK  YOUR  ANSWER  TO  QUESTION  44 
INDICATED  THAT  ALL  YOUR  AGENCY'S 
PATROL  CARS  ARE  EQUIPPED  WITH 
STATE-OWNED  CB  RADIOS,  PLE/YSE 
SKIP  TO  QUESTION  50. 


45.  If  any  of  your  agency's  patrol  cars  are  not  currently  equipped  with  state- 
owaied  CB  radios,  do  you  plan  eventually  to  equip  additional  patrol  cars  with 
state-owned  CB  radios? 


1 


s 


! 

1 


Yes  _ No 

46.  If  your  answer  to  Question  45  was  yes,  please  summarize  the  projected 
schedule  for  the  installation  of  additional  state-owned  CB  radios  in  your 
a gency  ' s pat ro 1 ca rs . 


47.  If  vour  answer  to  Question  45  was  no,  please  explain. 


t 

i 
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A8.  If  all  your  agency's  patrol  cars  are  not  currently  equipped  with  state- 
owned  CB  radios,  does  your  agency  allow  its  officers  to  install  their  own  CB 
radios  in  the  patrol  cars  they  drive? 


49.  If  your  answer  to  Question  48  is  yes,  please  Indicate  approximately  how 
many  patrol  cars  are  equipped  with  of f icer-ovmed  CB  radios. 

_ Number  of  patrol  cars  equipped  with 
officer-owned  CB  radios 

50.  Do  you  operate  (or  plan  to  operate)  any  special  purpose  vehicles  (e.g. 
mobile  command  posts,  four-wheel  drives,  snowmobiles,  boats,  aircraft,  etc.)? 


51.  If  yes,  what  types  of  special  purpose  vehicles  and  how  many  of  each  type 
do  you  operate  (or  plan  to  operate)? 


52.  If  you  operate  (or  plan  to  operate)  special  purpose  vehicles,  approximately 
how  many  of  each  type  are  (or  will  be)  equipped  with  CB  radios? 


53.  Do  you  maintain  any  CB  base  stations  (including  remotely  controlled  base 
stations) ? 


54.  If  yes,  how  many? 


Base  Stations 


55.  liHiere  are  these  base  stations  located? 


56.  Are  all  vour  base  stations  located  in  your  agency’s  facilities? 
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57. 


If  no,  in  what  other  facilities  are  they  located? 


Please  supply  a map  ov  listbuj  shasing  the  general  location  of  all  CB  base 
stations  you  use  (including  those  not  in  your  agency's  facilities) . 

58.  If  your  agency  owns  CB  mobile  or  base  station  transceivers,  have  you 
measured  equipment  reliability? 


Yes  No 


59.  If  yes,  please  summarize  your  findings. 


/•’  you  h,ave  prepared  any  reports  on  CB  equipment  reliability , please  send 
us  copies.  Indicate  which  of  them,  if  any,  you  want  returned. 

60.  Are  you  planning  any  significant  changes  in  your  CB  equipment  in  the  future? 

Yes  ^No 

61.  If  yes,  please  describe  your  planned  changes.  


NONGOVERNMENT  CB  GROUPS 


62 . Does  your  agency  have  working  arrangements  to  receive  support  from  non- 
government CB  groups  such  as  REACT  and  ALERT? 

^Yes  No 

63.  If  yes,  please  complete  the  table  on  page  14. 

CB  USE  BY  OTHER  AGENCIES  IN  YOUR  STATE 

64.  Is  any  other  state  agency  in  your  state  (e.g..  State  Highway  Department, 
State  Fish  and  Game  Department,  etc.)  using  (or  planning  to  use)  CB? 

Yes  No 
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NAME  OF  CB  GROUP  MAILING  ADDRESS  FUNCTION  TO  BE  FORMAL  OR  AMOUNT 

AND  OF  CONTACT  PERFORMED  INFOKMAi.  OF 

NAME  OF  CONTACT  AGREEMENT*!  SUPPORT** 


* Indicate  whether  you  have  a formal  (written)  working  agreement  or  an  informal  (oral)  one.  If  you  have 
formal  agreement,  please  send  us  a copy  of  it. 

**  Enter  1 if  active  support;  2,  if  limited  support;  3,  if  planning  to  be  active. 


i;-..  t 


70.  Ill  vour  Judgment,  sliould  tighter  control  be  exercised  over  the  use  of  CB 
ch.innels,  especially  in  emergencies? 

Yes  No 


71.  Please  explain  your  answer. 


72.  If  your  an.swer  to  Question  7f)  was  yes,  how  should  that  control  be  effected? 


71.  .Should  a special  emergency  service  be  created  within  the  Citizens  Radio 
Service  (similar  to  R/\CKS  within  the  Amateur  Radio  Service)? 

Yes  No 


74.  If  yes,  wh.it  general  types  of  regulations  should  govern  this  special  emer- 
gency service? 


75.  If  your  answer  to  Question  7;i  was  no,  why  not? 


f 
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76.  SticniUi  .sljti',  regional,  or  national  organizations  bo  (.tovolopod  to  Inrthor 
tlio  use  of  CK  during  oniorgono  ios? 


77.  If  yos,  v>;!iaL  typo  of  functions  sliould  such  organizations  perform,  and  l\ow 
should  thov  bo  structurod? 


78.  If  no,  whv? 


CH  bENKKITS  AND  Dl.SADV.XNTACKS 


7D . In  vour_opinicut,  what  aro  tho  nia  lor  bonofits  and  disadvantago.s  of  Cli  in 
state  public  safety  operations? 


80.  How  could  these  benefits  be  expanded  and  the  disadvantages  be  minimized? 


81.  Please  provide  any  additional  Information  on  CB  applications  to  public  safety 
operations  you  feel  appropriate. 
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LOCAL  JURISDICTIONS 


82.  Please  supply  us  with  the  identities  of  public  safety  agencies  in  four 
cities  and  counties  in  your  state  which  have  effective  CB  programs  and  to  which 
we  can  send  questionnaires  on  CB . In  general,  the  four  jurisdictions  should 
be  as  follows:  (If  the  jurisdictions  with  effective  CB  programs  in  your  state 
do  not  correspond  to  our  four  population  size  categories,  please  send  us  in- 
formation on  the  four  jurisdictions  in  your  state  best  illustrating  effective 
use  of  CB  in  public  safety  operations.) 

• Most  populous  jurisdiction  in  your  state  having  an  effective 

capability  to  use  CB  in  public  safety  operations.  (If  the  largest 
jurisdiction  is  likely  to  be  uncooperative,  please  supply  us  with 
the  name  of  another  large  jurisdiction  with  an  effective  CB 
capability.) 

Name  of  Jurisdiction 

Name  of  Person  to  Contact 

Address  


Zip 


Telephone  No.  ( ) 

• City  or  county  containing  the  state  capital.  (If  this  jurisdiction 
does  not  have  an  effective  capability  to  use  CB  in  public  safety 
operations,  please  substitute  another  jurisdiction  with  a medium- 
sized population.) 

Name  of  Jurisdiction 

Name  of  Person  to  Contact 

Address  


Zip 


Telephone  No.  j( ) 
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• Another  representative  jurisdictions  in  your  state  with  a medium- 
sized  population  other  than  the  jurisdiction  containing  the  state 
capitol. 

Name  of  Jurisdiction 

Name  of  Person  to  Contact 

Address 

Zip 

Telephone  No._( ) 

• Representative  jurisdiction  in  your  state  with  a small-sized 
population. 

Name  of  Jurisdiction 


Name  of  Person  to  Contact 
Address 


Telephone  No . ( ) 


83.  May  we  indicate  that  your  agency  suggested  that  we  contact  the  jurisdictions 
you  have  indicated? 

Yes  No 


PLEASE  DON'T  FORGET  COPIES  OF  CB  PLANS 
AND  OTHER  MATERIALS  REQUESTED  IN  QUESTIONS 
7,  9-12,  53-57,  58-59,  60-61,  AND  62-63. 


THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  ASSISTANCE. 
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CITIZENS  BAND  STUDY 


CB  ORGANIZATIONS  QUESTIONNAIRE 


CB  ORGANIZATION 

Per son  FillinR  Out  Questionnaire 

Name 

Title 

Address  

City,  State Zip 

Telephone  No.  { ) 


INSTRUCTIONS 

The  following  questions  are  designed  to  obtain  information  from  you  on  Citizen 
Band  (CB) . The  information  you  supply  will  be  used  in  a study  of  CB  being 
performed  by  System  Development  Corporation  for  the  Defense  Civil  Preparedness 
Agency  (DCPA) . 

This  quest lonnaire  is  authorized  by  law  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2253  and  2281;  E.O. 
10952).  While  your  response  is  voluntary,  your  cooperation  is  needed  to 
complete  this  survey.  Please  be  candid  in  expressing  your  opinions,  since 
good  answers  to  this  questionnaire  are  critically  important  to  the  adequacy 
of  our  recommendations  to  DCPA. 

We  anticipate  that  it  will  take  you  about  30  minutes  to  complete  this  question- 
naire. If  any  of  your  answers  exceed  the  space  allowed,  please  use  the 
back  of  the  page.  In  order  for  us  to  complete  the  processing  of  this 
questionnaire,  please  return  it  in  the  enclosed  self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope  by . 

Completed  questionnaires  should  be  mailed  to: 

Murray  Rosenthal 

System  Development  Corporation 

2500  Colorado  Avenue 

Santa  Monica,  California  90A06 
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1.  V\fliat  geographic  area  does  your  CB  organization  serve? 


2,  What  actual  and  anticipated  functions  does  your  organization  perform? 
(Please  check  all  applicable  boxes.) 


Functions 


Receive  and  Relay  Request 
for  Assistance  from 
Motorists 


Provide  Information  to 
Motorists 


Provide  Physical  Assistance 
to  Motorists 


Report  Crimes,  Accidents, 
Etc.,  without  Organized 
Patrols 


Conduct  Organized  Patrols 
to  Report  Crimes,  Accidents, 
Etc . 


Conduct  Search  and  Rescue 
Operations 


Support  Emergency  Operations 
in  Disasters 


Assist  in  Public  Functions, 
Parades,  Fairs,  etc. 


If  other,  please  explain. 


Have 

Actually 

Performed 


Are 

Prepared 
to  Perform 
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4.  If  your  organization  has  used  CB  in  any  large-scale  emergencies,  please 
give  an  example  of  a recent  use.  Please  give  a brief  description  of  the 
emergency,  including  date  and  location;  describe  the  functions  your  organization 
performed;  identify  any  other  CB  organizations  that  participated;  and  give  the 
approximate  number  of  base  stations  and  mobile  units  from  each.  If  you  want  to 
describe  additional  emergencies  with  which  your  organization  assisted,  please 
do  so.  If  you  need  additional  space,  please  use  the  back  of  this  page  or 
additional  pages  as  necessary.) 


5.  How  many  members  does  your  CB  organization  have? 

Members  in  Your  Organization 

6.  How  many  CB  radios  are  available  to  your  organization? 


Base  Stations 


Mobile  Units 


Handheld  Units 


7.  Do  your  members  have  any  special  vehicles  (e.g.,  4-wheel  drives,  snowmobiles, 
etc.)  equipped  with  CB? 
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8.  If  yes,  what  types  and  how  many  of  each? 

— — j 

I 


9.  What  other  types  of  emergency  equipment  does  your  CB  organization  have 
(e.g.,  generators,  resuscitators,  etc.)? 


10.  Are  all  base  stations  located  in  individual  members'  homes  and  businesses, 
or  are  some  base  stations  located  in  special  monitoring  locations? 

(Please  check  the  applicable  statement.) 

All  in  homes  and  businesses 

Some  din  special  monitoring  locations 

If  you  maintain  special  monitoring  locations,  how  many  do  you  operate 
and  where  are  they  located? 


12.  UTiat  channels  do  you  routinely  monitor,  and  what  is  your  monitoring 
schedule? 


13.  Does  your  organization  use  Class  D-SSB  or  Class  A equipment?  (Please  check 
all  that  apply.) 

Use  Class  D-SSB 

Use  Class  A 

Use  Neither  Class  D-SSB 
Nor  Class  A 
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14.  If  you  use  either  Class  D-SSB  or  Class  A equipment,  what  applications 
do  you  make  of  it? 


15.  How  is  your  organization  structured?_ 


Flease  include  an  organization  chart,  or  table  of  organization,  if  you 
have  one;  if  you  do  not,  you  can  sketch  one  on  the  back  of  this  page. 

16.  Have  you  developed  an  emergency  plan,  standing  operating  procedures,  or 
similar  guidance  material  for  use  by  your  members? 


Yes 


No 


If  you  have  such  material,  please  send  us  copies.  If  you  so  indicate,  we 
will  send  hack  any  material  you  want  returned. 

17.  How  do  you  publicize  your  capabilities  and  services  to  the  public?  


18.  How  do  you  recruit  new  members  for  your  organization? 
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19.  How  do  you  train  members  of  your  organization? 


20.  How  do  you  maintain  operational  and  communications  discipline  among  your 
members? 


! 

21.  Is  your  organization  officially  recognized  by  any  local  civil  defense, 
police,  fire,  or  emergency  medical  organizations? 

Yes  No. 

22.  If  yes,  please  identify  them.  


23.  Do  you  have  written  working  agreements  with  any  of  these  organizations? 


Yes  No 

If  you  have  auoh  written  agreements^  please  send  us  a copy  of  eaah. 
Please  indicate  which,  if  any,  you  want  returned . 

24.  Is  your  organization  affiliated  with  any  local,  regional,  state,  or 
national  CB  organizations? 

' Yes  No 

25.  If  yes,  please  Identify  the  organizations  with  which  your  organization 
is  affiliated. 


i 

ii 


In  your  judgment,  are  additional  CB  channels  needed  In  the  present 
Class  D service? 


27.  Please  explain  your  answer. 


28.  In  your  judgment,  is  additional  CB  service  needed  (e.g.,  220MHz  FM) , 


29.  Please  explain  your  answer. 


30.  In  your  judgment,  should  tighter  control  be  exercised  over  the  use  of 
CB  channels,  especially  in  emergencies? 


31.  Please  explain  your  answer. 


32.  If  your  answer  to  Question  30  was  yes,  how  should  that  control  be 
effected? 


33.  Should  a special  emergency  service  be  created  within  the  Citizens  Radio 
Service  (similar  to  RACES  within  the  Amateur  Radio  Service)? 
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34.  If  yes,  what  general  types  of  regulations  should  govern  this  special 
emergency  service? 


35.  If  your  answer  to  Ques' ion  33  was  no,  why  not? 


j 36.  Please  provide  any  additional  comments  on  CB  you  may  feel  appropriate. 


PLEASE  DON’T  FORGET  THE 
MATERIALS  REQUESTED  IN 
QUESTIONS  15,  16,  AND  23. 


Thank  you  for  your  assistance. 
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